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This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was-completed in 1982. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1983. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1983. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and the Kentucky 
Natural Resources and Environmental Protection Cabinet and the Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It is part of the technical assistance furnished 
to the Bullitt County Conservation District and the Spencer County 
Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
if enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 


Cover: An aerial view of farmland belng crowded out by urban development in an area of 
Crider silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Bullitt and Spencer Counties. It contains predictions of soil 
behavior for selected land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and 
hazards inherent in the soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, 
and the impact of selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, ranchers, 
foresters, and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and 
the management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. 
Clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A 
high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground ~ 
installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


KE Lhe. 


Randall W. Giessler 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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BULLITT AND SPENCER COUNTIES are in the north- 
central part of Kentucky. They are in the Kentucky 
Bluegrass and the Highland Rim and Pennyroyal Land 
Resource Areas (4). The total combined area is about 
492 square miles. Bullitt County has 192,301 acres, and 
Spencer County has 122,675 acres. According to the 
1980 census, the population of Bullitt County is 43,346, 
and the population of Spencer County is 5,929. 
Shepherdsville is the county seat of Bullitt County, and 
Taylorsville is the county seat of Spencer County. 

The topography of Bullitt and Spencer Counties is very 
diversified. The eastern part of Spencer County is in the 
Hills of the Bluegrass physiographic region of Kentucky 
(5). This is a strongly dissected area of moderately steep 
hillsides and narrow ridgetops. The remainder of 
Spencer County and the northeastern part of Bullitt 
County are in the Outer Bluegrass region. This area is 
less hilly than the Hills of the Bluegrass and has broader 
ridgetops and less sloping hillsides. The southern and 
western parts of Bullitt County are in the Knobs 
physiographic region of Kentucky. In the southeastern 
part of the county, these Knobs are conical shaped hills 
and long, narrow, sloping ridges (fig. 1). In the western 
part of Bullitt County, this region is very steep hillsides 
capped with broad ridges. 

The Salt River dissects the survey area from east to 
west. A dam constructed across the Salt River Valley in 


southeastern Spencer County forms the Taylorsville 
Lake. Below the Taylorsville Dam and extending 
westward, the valley widens into broad flood plains and 
stream terraces. in Bullitt County, west of Shepherdsville, 
this valley opens into an area of broad slack water 
stream terraces interrupted only by the knobs. The 
Rolling Fork River forms the southeastern boundary of 
the survey area. Its valley is also a broad area of slack 
water stream terraces. 

The elevation of the survey area ranges from 380 feet 
at the point where the Salt River leaves Bullitt County to 
about 998 feet at the top of a knob in Bullitt County 
about 1.2 miles east of the intersection of Kentucky 
Highways 61 and 733 (17, 22). 


General Nature of the Survey Area 


This section gives general information concerning the 
survey area. It discusses history; geology; climate; 
natural resources; farming; industry, transportation, and 
markets; and recreation in Bullitt and Spencer Counties. 


History 


Bullitt County was established in 1796 from parts of 
Jefferson and Nelson Counties. It was named in honor of 
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Figure 1.—A typical knob in the southeastern part of Bullitt County. 


Kentucky’s first lieutenant governor, Alexander S. Bullitt 
(6). Bullitt’s Lick, about 3 miles from Shepherdsville, was 
the first salt works established in Kentucky and was the 
most important source of salt west of the Alleghenies 
during pioneer days. During the mid 1800’s, deposits of 
low grade iron ore were smelted into “pig iron” in three 
large furnaces located in the county (77) (fig. 2). 
Shepherdsville, the county seat, was organized in 1793 
by Adam Shepherd. Mount Washington, incorporated in 
1882, was a major crossroad for stage coach lines 
between Louisville and Bardstown and Shepherdsville 
and Taylorsville. Lebanon Junction was established in 
the 1850’s as a railroad station and prospered as a 
railroad town for many years. 

Spencer County was established in 1824 from parts of 
Bullitt, Shelby, and Nelson Counties: The county was 
named in honor of Captain Spear Spencer, who died in 
the Battle of Tippecanoe. Taylorsville, the county seat, 
was incorporated in 1829. It was named after Richard 
Taylor, the owner of the land at the junction of Salt River 
and Brashear’s Creek where the town is located. The 
farming community of Mount Eden, on the Shelby- 
Spencer County line, dates from 1861. William Quantrill, 


the notorious Civil War guerrilla, was captured in 
Spencer County (7). 


Geology 


Bultitt and Spencer Counties lie on the edge of an 
immense structural arch known as the Jessamine Dome 
or Cincinnati Arch. In the Bluegrass area of central 
Kentucky, this arch rises to its greatest height, and 
erosion of this dome has exposed the oldest geologic 
formations in the state (5). Westward from the Bluegrass 
area, progressively younger formations occur. Because 
of their location on the side of the arch, these formations 
eroded less rapidly. Consequently, from eastern Spencer 
County to western Bullitt County, a wide range of 
geologic formations occur. This gives rise to a diversity 
of topography and soils. 

These counties are in the Hills of the Bluegrass, Outer 
Bluegrass, and Knobs physiographic regions of 
Kentucky. Most of the soils on the uplands formed in 
parent material derived from the Ordivician, Sulurian, 
Devonian, and Mississippian Systems (78, 79, 20, 27, 
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Figure 2.—The ruins of an early iron ore smelting furnace in Bullitt County. 


23). Most of the soils on the flood plains and stream 
terraces are derived from alluvium and lacustrine 
deposits of the Quaternary System. Table 1 shows the 
major geologic systems of Bullitt and Spencer Counties 
and the predominant soils that formed on them. 


Climate 
Prepared by the National Climatic Center, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Table 2 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Bernheim Forest in 
the period 1970 to 1980. Table 3 shows probable dates 
of the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. 
Table 4 provides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 35 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 25 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Bernheim Forest on January 17, 1977, is -19 
degrees. In summer the average temperature is 75 
degrees, and the average daily maximum temperature is 
87 degrees. The highest recorded temperature, which 
occurred at Bernheim Forest on July 17, 1980, is 102 
degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 2. They are 
equivalent to ‘“‘heat units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (50 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop 
between the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in 
fall. 

The total annual precipitation is 55 inches. Of this, 30 
inches, or 55 percent, usually falls in April through 
September. The growing season for most crops falls 
within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in April 
through September is less than 23 inches. The heaviest 
1-day rainfall during the period of record was 6.1 inches 
at Bernheim Forest on September 14, 1979. 
Thunderstorms occur on about 45 days each year, and 
most occur in summer. 

The average seasonal snowfall is 19 inches. The 
greatest snow depth at any one time during the period of 
record was 22 inches. On an average of 17 days, at 
least 1 inch of snow is on the ground. The number of 
such days varies greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
60 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 80 percent. The sun shines 65 percent 
of the time possible in summer and 45 percent in winter. 
The prevailing wind is from the south. Average 
windspeed is highest, 10 miles per hour, early in spring. 


Natural Resources 


Soil is the most important natural resource in Bullitt 
and Spencer Counties. Pasture, hay, grain, tobacco, and 
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livestock are marketable products derived either directly 
or indirectly from the soil. 

Water is adequate for domestic use throughout the 
survey area. All of the incorporated towns and many 
rural areas are served by community water systems. 
Many of the outlying areas are served by wells and 
cisterns. Salt River supplies water for the Shepherdsville 
and Taylorsville communities. The Salt and Rolling Fork 
Rivers and Taylorsville Lake also provide water for 
fishing and boating. Farm ponds, small lakes, and creeks 
are used throughout the survey area for livestock water, 
irrigation, fishing, and swimming. 

Bullitt and Spencer Counties have about 131,800 
acres of woodland (70). Most of these forested areas 
have been logged heavily in the past but represent an 
important timber reserve for the future. 


Farming 


According to the U. S. Census of Agriculture, in 1978 
there were 621 farms in Bullitt County averaging 120 
acres each. Spencer County had 655 farms averaging 
158 acres each. The census reported that 39 percent of 
the soils in Bullitt County and 85 percent of the soils in 
Spencer County were used for farming (76). 

Although Spencer County is smailer than Bullitt 
County, it is more agriculturally oriented. The total cash 
receipts from all Spencer County agricultural products in 
1982 were about twice those from Bullitt County 
products (9). An estimated 35,000 acres of the land area 
of Bullitt County is in the Fort Knox Military Reservation 
(fig. 3). Urban expansion from the metropolitan Louisville 
area has replaced vast areas of Bullitt County’s farmland 
(fig. 4), but Spencer County has retained a basically rural 
nature. The Taylorsville Lake Project, however, is 
increasing the pressures for more urban growth in 
Spencer County. 

In 1982, about 10,200 acres of Bullitt County and 
16,700 acres of Spencer County were planted to row 
crops, mainly corn, soybeans, and tobacco. Spencer 
County's burley tobacco quota was about three times 
that of Bullitt County’s. The two counties were nearly 
equal in beef production, but differed widely in dairy 
production. Spencer County had about 6,400 dairy cows, 
and Bullitt County had about 1,800. Swine production is 
also an important enterprise in both counties. Horses 
used primarily for pleasure are raised in both counties. 

The production of specialized crops, such as fruits, 
vegetables, and nursery stock, has increased in recent 
years in both counties. The close proximity to Louisville 
provides a good market for such products. 


Industry, Transportation, and Markets 


Many residents of Bullitt and Spencer Counties 
commute to work in the Louisville metropolitan area. The 
two counties are not industralized to a great degree, but 
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Figure 3.—Fort Knox Military Reservation covers about 18 percent of the land area of Bullitt County. 


there are some manufacturing enterprises. 
Shepherdsville is the site of most of the manufacturing in 
the survey area. 

The distilling industry is important to the economy of 
Bullitt County and employs about 600 people (fig. 5). 
Bourbon whiskey is shipped from the distillery at 
Clermont to all states and over 100 countries. 

Both counties have local newspapers. Magazines and 
specialized business publications are printed in 
Shepherdsville. 

Conveyer systems are produced in Shepherdsville and, 
shipped throughout the eastern and midwestern United 
States. Specialized lock systems also are produced 
there and shipped worldwide. 

Three limestone quarries are operated in the survey 
area, one in Spencer County and two in Bullitt County. 


The limestone is used for road materials and agricultural 
lime. A quarry in Bullitt County excavates soft greenish 
gray shale and refines it into materials to make light- 
color concrete blocks. Another quarry in Bullitt County 
removes black shale for landfill cover and roadfill 
material. 

Transportation facilities of Bullitt and Spencer Counties 
include a network of federal, state, and county highways 
that give access to all parts of the area. Several new 
roads have been constructed in Spencer County, and 
others have been relocated to accommodate traffic to 
the Taylorsville Lake area. Interstate Highway 65 crosses 
Bullitt County and is accessible at Shepherdsville, 
Bernheim Forest, and Lebanon Junction. The Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad also crosses Bullitt County, and 
some products are shipped and received by rail. 
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Figure 4.—Urban development in northern Bullitt County has replaced large areas of farmland. This development is in an area of Nicholson 


silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Most of the agricultural products of the survey area 
are marketed outside of these counties. Burley tobacco 
is sold at warehouses in Shelbyville, Bloomfield, and 
Louisville. Most cattle and hogs are trucked to 
stockyards and meat packing plants in Louisville. One 
small stockyard is at Shepherdsville. Most dairy products 
are marketed through dairy cooperatives and sold to 
processors primarily in Louisville, Lawrenceburg, and 
Cincinnati. 

Grains that are not consumed locally are sold to 
processors, millers, and elevators mostly in Louisville, 
but some are sold in Shelbyville, Bloomfield, and 
Germantown. 


Recreation 


Several areas of Bullitt and Spencer Counties have 
recreational value. Bernheim Forest in Bullitt County is a 
10,000-acre game preserve owned by a private 
foundation. This well kept forest is open to the public 
and provides picnic areas, hiking trails, fishing, a wildlife 
museum, and an arboretum. 

Taylorsville Lake in Spencer County was impounded in 
1983 by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers for flood ~ 
control in the Salt River valley. This 3,000-acre lake and 
the surrounding park provide fishing, boating, camping, 
and picnic facilities. The Plum Creek Pilot Watershed 
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Project includes 5 small flood control lakes in Spencer 
County. These lakes provide fishing, but the landowner’s 
permission is required. 

Numerous farm ponds and privately owned lakes in 
both counties provide good fishing for local residents. 
Small game, birds, and white-tailed deer provide 
adequate hunting in many areas. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
of the soils for specified uses. Soil scientists observed 
the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the general 


pattern of drainage; the kinds of crops and native plants 
growing on the soils; and the kinds of bedrock. They dug 
many holes to study the soil profile, which is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil. The 
profile extends from the surface down into the 
unconsolidated material from which the soil formed. The 
unconsolidated material is devoid of roots and other 
living organisms and has not been changed by other 
biological activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
Position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
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Figure 5.—This large distillery is in an area of Caneyville-Beasley-Rock outcrop complex, 12 to 30 percent slopes. 


scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil to be found at a specific location on the 
landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 
scientists must determine the boundaries between the 
soils. They can observe only a limited number of soil 
profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
by an understanding of the soil-landscape relationship, 
are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds of soil in 
an area and to determine the boundaries of the various 
soils. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, acidity, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soil properties and the arrangement of 
horizons within the profile. After the soil scientists 
classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 
compared the individual soils with similar soils in the 
same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
confirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area are generally collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpreted the data from these analyses and tests as 
well as the field-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties in terms of expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soils 
were field tested through observation of the soils in 
different uses under different levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assembled from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For example, 
data on crop yields under defined levels of management 
were assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
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fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the fimits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soil or soils for which it is named and 
some soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. In 
the detailed soil map units, these latter soils are called 
inclusions or included soils. In the general soil map units, 
they are called soils of minor extent. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 
observed, and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 
The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
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management requirements. The delineation of such onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient in small areas. 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
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The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different 
pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or a building or other structure. 
The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 


Soil Descriptions of Bullitt County 


1. Nolin-Otwell-Sensabaugh 


Nearly level to sloping, deep, weil drained and 
moderately well drained soils that are loamy throughout: 
on low stream terraces and flood plains 


This map unit consists of a narrow, irregularly shaped 
area along Knob Creek and Pond Creek in the 
northwestern part of Bullitt Country. The landscape is 
nearly level to sloping flood plains and stream terraces 
extending from the streams to adjacent wooded hillsides 
(fig. 6). Except for a few small communities, the most 
noticeable structures of this map unit are scattered 
farmsteads. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of Bullitt 
County. It is about 36 percent Nolin soils, 18 percent 
Otwell soils, 17 percent Sensabaugh soils, and 29 
percent soils of minor extent. 

The Nolin soils are deep and well drained. These 
nearly level soils are on flood plains and are loamy 
throughout. 

The Otwell soils are deep and moderately well 
drained. These nearly level to sloping soils are on low 
stream terraces and are loamy throughout. They have a 
compact and brittle fragipan at a depth of about 26 
inches. 

The Sensabaugh soils are deep and well drained. 
These nearly level soils are on flood plains primarily in 


the narrow valleys of the smaller tributary streams. They 
are gravelly loam throughout. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are Newark, Elk, and 
Lawrence soils. Newark soils are on flood plains, and Elk 
and Lawrence soils are on stream terraces. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is used for 
cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. The cultivated crops 
are mainly corn and soybeans. A large acreage of this 
map unit will be affected by the dam to be constructed 
across Pond Creek southwest of its confluence with 
Knob Creek. This dam is part of the Southwest Jefferson 
County Floodwall Project. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are suited to 
Cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. The hazard of 
frequent flooding on the flood plains and occasional 
flooding on the low stream terraces late in winter and 
early in spring is a limitation. 

The soils in this map unit have very high to moderately 
high potential productivity for woodland. Equipment 
limitations and plant competition are management 
concerns in some areas. 

The hazard of flooding is the main limitation for urban 
uses of the soils in this map unit. The soils on stream 
terraces not subject to flooding are suited to most urban 
uses. Weiness and very slow permeability are limitations 
in some areas. 


2. Garmon-Crider 


Very steep to gently sloping, moderately deep and deep, 
well drained soils that are mainly loamy throughout: on 
hillsides and ridgetops 

This map unit consists of two discontinuous, irregularly 
shaped areas in northwestern and southwestern Bullitt 
County. The landscape is long, steep and very steep 
hillsides and broad, gently sloping to moderately steep 
ridgetops and shoulder slopes above deep valleys (fig. 
7). A few creeks and many intermittent streams are in 
this map unit. A large part of this map unit is in the Fort 
Knox Military Reservation. Most of the ridgetops and 
shoulder slopes in the Fort Knox area have reverted to 
brush and woodland. Except for a few small communities 
and smail housing tracts, the most noticeable structures 
of this map unit are scattered farmsteads. 

This map unit makes up about 23 percent of Bullitt 


County. It is about 45 percent Garmon soils, 18 percent 


Crider soils, and 37 percent soils of minor extent. 
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Figure 6.—A farmstead and cropland on a typical area of the Nolin-Otwell-Sensabaugh general soil map unit. Garmon soils are on the 
hillside in the background. 


The Garmon soils are moderately deep and well 
drained. These steep to very steep soils are primarily on 
hillsides and are loamy throughout. 

The Crider soils are deep and well drained. These 
gently sloping to moderately steep soils are on ridgetops 
and shoulder slopes above the Garmon soils. The Crider 
soils are loamy in the surface layer and in the upper part 
of the subsoil. They are clayey in the lower part of the 
subsoil. 


The soils of minor extent in this map unit are the 
Caneyville, Nicholson, Hagerstown, Lenberg, Carpenter, 
and Sensabaugh soils. The Caneyville, Nicholson, and 
Hagerstown soils are on ridgetops and shoulder slopes. 
Lenberg and Carpenter soils are on hillsides, and 
Sensabaugh soils are on narrow flood plains. 

Most of the acreage on ridgetops and shoulder slopes 
of this map unit is used for pasture, hay, and tobacco. 
The acreage on hillsides is in hardwood forests. 
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The soils on ridgetops and shoulder slopes of this map 
unit are suited to general farming. The hazard of erosion 
is the main limitation for cultivated crops, especially on 
the sloping and moderately steep soils. 

The soils on ridgetops and shoulder slopes of this map 
unit have very high potential productivity for woodland. 
Plant competition is a management concern. The soils 
on hillsides have moderately high potential productivity 
for woodland, but the hazard of erosion, equipment 
limitations, and plant competition are management 
concerns. 

Most of the soils in forested areas of this map unit are 
suited to use as woodland wildlife habitat. 

The soils on ridgetops of this map unit are suited to 
most urban uses, and the soils on shoulder slopes to 
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some. The soils on hillsides are poorly suited to urban 
uses because of steepness of slope. 


3. McGary-Markland 


Nearly level to steep, deep, somewhat poorly drained to 
well drained soils that have a clayey subsoil: on stream 
terraces 

This map unit consists of an irregularly shaped area in 
the west-central part of Bullitt County. The landscape 
consists primarily of extensive slack water flats 
extending from the Salt and Rolling Fork Rivers, broken 
only by the wooded hills of the Knobs. The stream 
terraces are nearly level except for areas near the 
streams where they are sloping to steep. In addition to 
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Figure 7.—The relationship of soils to topography and underlying material in the Garmon-Crider general soil map unit. 
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the Salt and Rolling Fork Rivers, several creeks and 
intermittent streams cross these flats. Several small 
commercial lakes used for recreation are also in this 
map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 18 percent of Bullitt 
County. It is about 45 percent McGary soils, 22 percent 
Markland soils, and 33 percent soils of minor extent. 

The McGary soils are deep and somewhat poorly 
drained. These nearly level soils are on broad stream 
terraces. The subsoil is clayey. 

The Markland soils are deep and well drained to 
moderately well drained. These gently sloping to steep 
soils are on short side slopes below the McGary soils. 
The subsoil is clayey. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are Newark, Nolin, 
Lawrence, Elk, and Otwell soils. Newark and Nolin soils 
are on flood plains. Lawrence, Elk, and Otwell soils are 
on stream terraces. 

About half of the acreage of this map unit is in the 
Fort Knox Military Reservation. Most of the remaining 
acreage is in farms and is used primarily for hay and 
pasture. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are poorly suited to 
cultivated crops. Wetness and the clayey texture are the 
main limitations. The soils in this map unit are suited to 
pasture and hay crops that will tolerate wetness. Most of 
the soils in this map unit are subject to rare flooding. 
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The soils in this map unit have high potential 
productivity for woodland. Plant competition is a 
management concern in the nearly level areas. The 
hazard of erosion, equipment limitations, seedling 
mortality, and plant competition are management 
concerns in the sloping to steep areas. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to most 
urban uses. Wetness, the clayey texture, very slow and 
slow permeability, shrinking and swelling, and the hazard 
of flooding are the main limitations (fig. 8). 


4. Trappist-Lenberg-Carpenter 


Sloping to very steep, moderately deep and deep, well 
drained soils that have a clayey or loamy subsoil: on 
ridgetops and hillsides 

This map unit consists of two discontinuous, irregularly 
shaped areas in north-central and southeastern Bullitt 
County. The landscape is conical shaped knobs 
connected by long, narrow ridges and steep to very 
steep hillsides and ridgetops (fig. 9). The outer and lower 
extremities of these ridges are sloping to moderately 
steep. These ridges and knobs are dissected by 
intermittent streams, and several creeks are in this map 
unit. A few small communities and scattered housing 
developments are the major structures in this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 23 percent of Bullitt 
County. It is about 23 percent Trappist soils, 23 percent 


Figure 8.—Flooding Is a hazard on areas of the McGary-Markland general soil map unit. 
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Figure 9.—The relationship of soils to topography and underlying material in the Trappist-Lenberg-Carpenter general soil map unit. 


Lenberg soils, 22 percent Carpenter soils, and 32 
percent soils of minor extent. 

The Trappist soils are moderately deep and well 
drained. These sloping to steep soils are on hillsides and 
low ridges below the Lenberg and Carpenter soils. The 
subsoil is clayey and is underlain by black acid shale. 

The steep to very steep Lenberg and Carpenter soils 
are in a complex pattern primarily on upper hillsides and 
ridgetops. The Lenberg soils are moderately deep and 
well drained. The subsoil is clayey and is underlain by 
soft greenish gray shale. Carpenter soils are deep and 
well drained. They are loamy throughout and are 
underlain by soft greenish gray shale. Siltstone 
fragments are common on the surface of the Lenberg 
and Carpenter soils. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are Zanesville, 
Caneyville, Otwell, Elk, Newark, Sensabaugh, and Nolin 


soils. Zanesville soils are on ridgetops, and Caneyville 
soils are on hillsides. Otwell and Elk soils on stream 
terraces. Newark, Sensabaugh, and Nolin soils are on 
flood plains. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is used for 
hardwood forest. Bernheim Forest is in this map unit. 
Small acreages on the stream terraces and flood plains 
are in corn, tobacco, hay, and pasture. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are poorly suited to 
cultivated crops because of steepness of slope. Some 
soils of minor extent on ridgetops, stream terraces, and 
flood plains are suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. 

The soils in this map unit have moderately high or 
moderate potential productivity for woodland. The hazard 
of erosion, equipment limitations, and plant competition 
are management concerns. 
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The soils in forested areas of this map unit are well 
suited to use as woodland wildlife habitat. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to most 
urban uses primarily because of the clayey texture, 
steepness of slope, moderately slow permeability, and 
danger of slippage in the unstable clay shales (fig. 10). 
Some of the soils of minor extent on stream terraces, 
which are not subject to flooding, and soils on ridgetops 
are suited to urban uses. Moderately slow permeability is 
a limitation in some areas. 


5. Caneyville-Crider 


Gently sloping to very steep, moderately deep and deep, 
weil drained soils that have a clayey and loamy subsoil; 
on ridgetops and hillsides 


This map unit consists of two discontinuous, irregularly 
shaped areas in northeastern and south-central Bullitt 
County. The landscape is broad, gently sloping to 
sloping ridgetops surrounded by sloping and moderately 
steep shoulder slopes above relatively short, moderately 
steep to very steep hillsides (fig. 11). The Floyds Fork 
and Salt River cross this map unit. Many small creeks 
and intermittent streams are in this area. The 
communities of Mount Washington and Hillview and 
many scattered residential developments are in this map 
unit. 

This map unit makes up about 26 percent of Bullitt 
County. It is about 36 percent Caneyville soils, 30 
percent Crider soils, and 34 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

The Caneyville soils are moderately deep and well 
drained. These gently sloping to very steep soils are on 
narrow ridgetops, shoulder slopes, and hillsides. The 
subsoil is clayey. 

The Crider soils are deep and well drained. These 
gently sloping to moderately steep soils are on broad 
ridgetops and shoulder slopes. They are loamy in the 
surface layer and upper part of the subsoil. The lower 
part of the subsoil is clayey. Some of the ridges in this 
map unit are karst. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are Beasley, 
Nicholson, Woolper, Lawrence, Elk, and Nolin soils. 
Beasley and Nicholson soils are on ridgetops. Woolper 
soils are on foot slopes and are lower on hillsides than 
the Caneyville and Crider soils. Lawrence and Elk soils 
are on stream terraces, and Nolin soils are on flood 
plains. 

Most of the acreage in this map unit is used for 
cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. A large acreage is in 
urban developments, particularly in the Mount 
Washington and Hillview areas. Some of the steeper 
areas are in woodland, pasture, and brush. 

The gently sloping and sloping soils on ridgetops in 
this map unit are suited to cultivated crops. The 
moderate or severe hazard of erosion is a limitation. The 
strongly sloping soils on shoulder slopes are best suited 
to permanent pasture or hay. 
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The gently sloping to sloping soils on ridgetops and 
shoulder slopes in this map unit have moderately high to 
very high potential productivity for woodiand. Plant 
competition is a management concern. The moderately 
steep to very steep soils on hillsides have moderate or 
moderately high potential productivity for woodland. The 
hazard of erosion, equipment limitations, and plant 
competition are management concerns. The moderately 
steep to steep soils on hillsides are best suited to 
woodland and to use as wildlife habitat. 

Most of-the gently sloping and sloping soils in this map 
unit are suited to urban uses. The moderately slow 
permeability of the subsoil and depth to bedrock are 
limitations in some areas. The moderately steep to very 
steep soils are poorly suited to urban uses. Steepness of 
slope and moderate and moderately slow permeability 
are limitations. Depth to bedrock and rock outcrops are 
also limitations in many areas. 


6. Beasley-Faywood 


Gently sloping to very steep, deep and moderately deep, 
well drained soils that have a clayey subsoil, on 
ridgetops and hillsides 

This map unit consists of an irregularly shaped area in 
the eastern part of Bullitt County. The landscape is an 
undulating pattern of relatively narrow, gently sloping and 
sloping ridgetops, sloping and moderately steep shoulder 
slopes, and moderately steep to very steep hillsides (fig. 
12). A few smail creeks and many intermittent streams 
are in this map unit. Numerous embankment ponds dot 
the landscape. Many scattered residential developments 
are in this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 7 percent of Bullitt 
County. It is about 63 percent Beasley soils, 10 percent 
Faywood soils, and 27 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Beasley soils are deep and well drained. These 
gently sloping to moderately steep soils are primarily on 
ridgetops and shoulder slopes, but they extend to steep 
hillsides. The subsoil is clayey and is underlain by soft 
weathered limestone and calcareous siltstone or shale. 

The Faywood soils are moderately deep and well 
drained. These moderately steep to very steep soils are 
on hillsides. The subsoil is clayey and is underlain by 
hard limestone bedrock interbedded with thin layers of 
calcareous shale and siltstone. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are Crider, Nicholson, 
Caneyville, Cynthiana, Fairmount, Boonesboro, and Nolin 
soils. Crider and Nicholson soils are on ridgetops. 
Caneyville, Cynthiana, and Fairmount soils are on 
shoulder slopes and hillsides, and the Boonesboro and 
Nolin soils are on flood plains. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is used for 
pasture and hay. A considerable acreage is in urban 
developments and housing sites. Some areas are in 
cultivated crops, and a few of the steeper areas are in 
woodland. 
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Figure 10.—In this area of the Trappist-Lenberg-Carpenter general soil map unit, slippage in the unstable shale underlying the Lenberg and 
Carpenter soils caused foundation failure in the paved ditch. 
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Figure 11.—The relationship of solls to topography and underlying material in the Caneyville-Crider general soil map unit. 


Most of the soils in this map unit are suited to pasture 
and hay. The gently sloping and sloping soils on 
ridgetops and shoulder slopes are suited to cultivated 
crops, but the hazard of erosion on these soils is 
moderate or severe. 

The soils in this map unit have moderately high to 
moderate potential productivity for woodland. The hazard 
of erosion, equipment limitations, seedling mortality, and 
plant competition are management concerns. The steep 
and very steep soils are best suited to woodland and to 
use as wildlife habitat. 

Most soils in this map unit are poorly suited to urban 
uses because of the steepness of slope, depth to 
bedrock, clayey texture, and the moderately slow and 
slow permeability. The gently sloping soils are suited to 
some urban uses. 


7. Nolin-Lawrence-Newark 


Nearly level, deep, well drained and somewhat poorly 
drained soils that are loamy throughout; on flood plains 
and low stream terraces 


This map unit consists of a narrow, irregularly shaped 
area along the Salt River and Cox Creek in eastern 


Bullitt County. The tandscape is nearly level flood plains 
and stream terraces extending from the streams to the 
adjacent steep hillsides and bluffs. A few scattered 
farmsteads are the most noticeable structures of this 
map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of Bullitt 
County. It is about 54 percent Nolin soils, 17 percent 
Lawrence soils, 10 percent Newark soils, and 19 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

The Nolin soils are deep and well drained. These 
nearly level soils are on flood plains. They are loamy 
throughout. 

The Lawrence soils are deep and somewhat poorly 
drained. These nearly level soils are on stream terraces. 
They have a compact and brittle fragipan at a depth of 
about 20 inches. Typically, the Lawrence soils are loamy 
throughout. 

The Newark soils are deep and somewhat poorly 
drained. These nearly level soils are on flood plains and 
are loamy throughout. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are Otwell, Elk, and 
Woolper soils. Otwell and Elk soils are on stream 
terraces. Woolper soils are on foot slopes. 
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Figure 12.—The relationship of soils to topography and underlying material in the Beasley-Faywood general soil map unit. 


Most of the acreage of this map unit is in cultivated 
crops, hay, and pasture. The cultivated crops are mainly 
corn and soybeans. Many of the wetter areas have been 
artificially drained. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are suited to 
cultivated crops, although slow permeability and wetness 
are limitations in some areas. Some of the undrained, 
wetter areas are best suited to pasture and hay crops 
that tolerate wetness. Late in winter and early in spring, 
flooding is frequent on most areas of soils on flood 
plains. Soils on low stream terraces are rarely flooded. 

The soils in this map unit have very high to high 
potential productivity for woodland. Equipment limitations 
and plant competition are management concerns. 

Wetness and the hazard of flooding are the major 
limitations of the soils in this map unit for urban uses. 


Soil Descriptions of Spencer County 


1. Nolin-Lawrence-Newark 


Nearly level, deep, well drained and somewhat poorly 
drained soils that are loamy throughout; on flood plains 
and stream terraces 


This map unit consists of a small, irregularly shaped 
area along the Salt River and Dutchmans Creek in 
western Spencer County. The landscape is nearly level 
flood plains and stream terraces extending from the 
streams to the adjacent hillsides and bluffs. A few 
scattered farmsteads are the most noticeable structures 
in this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of Spencer 
County. It is about 44 percent Nolin soils, 19 percent 
Lawrence soils, 16 percent Newark soils, and 21 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

The Nolin soils are deep and well drained. These 
nearly level soils are on flood plains. They are loamy 
throughout. 

The Lawrence soils are deep and somewhat poorly 
drained. These nearly level soils are on stream terraces. 
They have a compact and brittle fragipan at a depth of 
about 20 inches. Typically, the Lawrence soils are loamy 
throughout. 

The Newark soils are deep and somewhat poorly 
drained. These nearly level soils are on flood plains and 
are loamy throughout. 
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Of minor extent in this map unit are McGary Variant, 
Elk, and Otwell soils. These soils are on stream terraces. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are in cultivated 
crops, hay, and pasture. The cultivated crops are mainly 
corn and soybeans. Some of the soils have slow 
permeability, but many of the wetter soils have been 
artificially drained. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are suited to 
cultivated crops. Some of the wetter areas that have not 
been drained are best suited to pasture and hay crops 
that tolerate wetness. Late in winter and early in spring, 
flooding is frequent on most areas of soils on flood 
plains. Soils on low stream terraces are rarely flooded. 

The soils in this map unit have very high to high 
potential productivity for woodland. Equipment limitations 
and plant competition are management concerns. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to urban 
uses because of the hazard of flooding and wetness. 


2. Beasley-Faywood 


Gently sloping to very steep, deep and moderately deep, 
well drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; on 
ridgetops and hillsides 

This map unit consists of an irregularly shaped area in 
the western part of Spencer County. The landscape is 
an undulating pattern of relatively narrow, gently sloping 
and sloping ridgetops, sloping and moderately steep 
shoulder slopes, and moderately steep to very steep 
hillsides (fig. 12). A few small creeks and many 
intermittent streams are in this map unit. Numerous 
embankment ponds dot the landscape. Many scattered 
residential developments are in this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 7 percent of Spencer 
County. It is about 38 percent Beasley soils, 36 percent 
Faywood soils, and 26 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Beasley soils are deep and well drained. These 
gently sloping to moderately steep soils are on ridgetops, 
shoulder slopes, and hillsides. The subsoil is clayey and 
is underlain by soft weathered limestone and calcareous 
shale and siltstone. 

The Faywood soils are moderately deep and well 
drained. These moderately steep to very steep soils are 
on hillsides. The subsoil is clayey and is underlain by 
hard limestone bedrock interbedded with thin layers of 
calcareous shale and siltstone. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are Nicholson soils on 
ridgetops, Cynthiana and Fairmount soils on hillsides, 
Woolper soils on foot slopes, and Boonesboro and Nolin 
soils on flood plains. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is used for 
pasture and hay. Some acreage is in housing sites or 
cultivated crops. A few of the steeper areas are in 
woodland. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are suited to pasture 
and hay crops. The gently sloping and sloping soils on 
ridgetops and shoulder slopes are suited to cultivated 
crops, but the hazard of erosion is moderate or severe. 
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The soils in this map unit have moderately high to 
moderate potential productivity for woodland. The hazard 
of erosion, equipment limitations, seedling mortality, and 
plant competition are management concerns. The steep 
and very steep soils are best suited to woodland and to 
use as wildlife habitat. 

Most soils in this map unit are poorly suited to urban 
uses. Steepness of slope, depth to bedrock, clayey 
texture, and the moderately slow and slow permeability 
in the subsoil are limitations. The gently sloping and 
sloping soils are suited to some urban uses. 


3. Nolin-Elk-Newark 


Nearly level to sloping, deep, well drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout; on flood 
plains and stream terraces 


This map unit consists of a narrow, irregularly shaped 
area along the Salt River and Brashears Creek in central 
Spencer County. The landscape is nearly level flood 
plains and nearly level to sloping stream terraces 
extending from the streams to the adjacent steep 
hillsides and bluffs (fig. 13). In some areas, there is a 
second level of stream terraces separated from the flood 
plain and low terraces by moderately steep hillsides. The 
community of Taylorsville and several scattered 
farmsteads are within this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 8 percent of Spencer 
County. It is about 30 percent Nolin soils, 22 percent Elk 
soils, 19 percent Newark soils, and 29 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

The Nolin soils are deep and well drained. These 
nearly level soils are on flood plains. They are loamy 
throughout. 

The Elk soils are deep and well drained. These nearly 
level to sloping soils are on low and high stream 
terraces. They are loamy throughout. 

The Newark soils are deep and somewhat poorly 
drained. These nearly level soils are on flood plains and 
are loamy throughout. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are Otwell, McGary 
Variant, Lawrence, and Eden soils. Otwell, McGary 
Variant, and Lawrence soils are on stream terraces. 
Eden soils are on intermediate side slopes between the 
low and high stream terraces. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is used for 
cultivated crops, mainly corn, soybeans, and tobacco. 
Some areas are in hay and pasture. A few areas are in 
urban developments. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are well suited to 
cultivated crops. Soils in some areas have moderate 
permeability. Unless artificially drained, some of the 
wetter soils are best suited to pasture and hay crops that 
tolerate wetness. Late in winter and early in spring, 
flooding is frequent on soils on flood plains and 
occasional on most of the soils on low stream terraces. 
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Figure 13.—The relationship of soils to topography and underlying material in the Nolin-Elk-Newark general soil map unit. 


The soils in this map unit have very high to high 
potential productivity for woodland. Equipment limitations 
and plant competition are management concerns. 

Most soils in this map unit that are not subject to 
flooding are suited to urban uses. Areas subject to 
flooding are not suited to urban uses. 


4. Faywood-Lowell 


Very steep to gently sloping, moderately deep and deep, 
weil drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; on 
ridgetops and hillsides 


This map unit consists of a large, irregularly shaped 
area in the central and south-central parts of Spencer 
County. The landscape is an undulating pattern of 


relatively broad to narrow, gently sloping to moderately 
steep ridgetops, shoulder slopes, and moderately steep 
to very steep hillsides (fig. 14). Salt River crosses the 
central part of this map unit. Many small creeks and 
intermittent streams are in the area. Numerous small 
embankment ponds dot the landscape. A few small 
communities and scattered farmsteads are in this map 
unit. 

This map unit makes up about 54 percent of Spencer 
County. It is about 39 percent Faywood soils, 34 percent 
Lowell soils, and 27 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Faywood soils are moderately deep and well 
drained. These sloping to very steep soils are primarily 
on ridgetops and shoulder slopes but extend to hillsides. 
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Figure 14.—The relationship of soils to topography and underlying material in the Faywood-Lowell generai soil map unit. 


They are usually on lower elevations than the Lowell 
soils. The subsoil is clayey. 

The Lowell soils are deep and well drained. These 
gently sloping to sloping soils are on ridgetops and 
shoulder slopes. The subsoil is clayey. The Faywood and 
Lowell soils are underlain by limestone interbedded with 
thin layers of calcareous shale and siltstone. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are Nicholson, 
Cynthiana, Fairmount, Elk, Otwell, Woolper, Boonesboro, 
and Nolin soils. Nicholson soils are on ridgetops. 
Cynthiana and Fairmount soils are on hillsides. Elk and 
Otwell soils are on stream terraces. Woolper soils are on 
foot slopes, and Boonesboro and Nolin soils are on flood 
plains. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit on ridgetops and 
shoulder slopes is used for pasture, hay, and cultivated 
crops. The acreage on hillsides is generally in pasture or 
woodland. 

The soils on ridgetops and shoulder slopes in this map 
unit are suited to cultivated crops, but the hazard of 
erosion is moderate or severe. The soils on hillsides are 
best suited to pasture, hay, or woodland. 

The soils in this map unit have moderately high to high 
potential productivity for woodland. The hazard of 
erosion, equipment limitations, and plant competition are 
management concerns. 


The gently sloping soils in this map unit are suited to 
most urban uses. Moderately slow and slow permeability 
of the subsoil, the clayey texture, shrinking and swelling, 
and depth to bedrock are limitations. The steeper soils 
are poorly suited to urban uses. 


5. Eden 


Steep to sloping, moderately deep, well drained, flaggy 
soils that have a clayey subsoil; on hillsides and narrow 
ridgetops 

This map unit consists of a large, irregularly shaped 
area in the eastern part of Spencer County. The 
landscape is a highly dissected area of narrow, sloping 
to moderately steep ridgetops and shoulder slopes and 
steep hillsides. Taylorsville Lake and many creeks and 
intermittent streams are in this map unit. Numerous 
hillside and embankment ponds dot the area. A few 
small communities and several scattered farmsteads are 
in this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 30 percent of Spencer 
County. It is about 70 percent Eden soils and 30 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

The Eden soils are moderately deep and well drained. 
These sloping to steep soils are on hillsides, ridgetops, 
and shoulder slopes. The subsoil is clayey. Typically, the 
Eden soils have limestone fragments throughout. They 
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are underlain by interbédded calcareous shale, siltstone, 
and limestone. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are Lowell, Faywood, 
Nicholson, Boonesboro, and Nolin soils. The Lowell, 
Faywood, and Nicholson soils are on ridgetops, and the 
Boonesboro and Nolin soils are on flood plains. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is in woods or 
brush, although a large acreage is used for pasture. The 
acreage of soils of minor extent is used primarily for 
pasture, hay, and burley tobacco. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are poorly suited to 
farming because of the steepness of slopes. Some of 
the smoother areas of soils are suited to pasture and 
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hay, but suitable grasses and legumes are difficult to 
maintain. 

The soils in this map unit have moderately high to 
moderate potential productivity for woodland. The hazard 
of erosion, equipment limitations, and seedling mortality 
are the major management concerns. 

The forested areas of soils in this map unit are suited 
to use as woodland wildlife habitat. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited to most 
urban uses. Steepness of slope, the clayey texture, slow 
permeability, and shrinking and swelling are the main 
limitations. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 
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The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under ‘‘Use and Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
slope, stoniness, wetness, degree of erosion, and other 
characteristics that affect their use. On the basis of such 
differences, a soil series is divided into sof! phases. Most 
of the areas shown on the detailed soil maps are phases 
of soil series. The name of a soil phase commonly 
indicates a feature that affects use or management. For 
example, Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, is 
one of several phases in the Beasley series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils. These map units are called soil complexes. 

A soil complex consists of two or more soils in such 
an intricate pattern or in such small areas that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil maps. The 
pattern and proportion of the soils are somewhat similar 
in all areas. Faywood-Cynthiana complex, 12 to 30 
percent slopes, is an example. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 


small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified by 
a special symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such areas 
have little or no soil material and support little or no 
vegetation. Pits is an example. Miscellaneous areas are 
shown on the soil maps. 

Table 5 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see ‘Summary of Tables’’) 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 


BeB—Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on smooth, 
slightly convex ridgetops mainly in the central part of the 
survey area. Slopes are about 75 to 200 feet in length, 
and the mapped areas range from about 3 to 70 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of about 28 inches, 
is strong brown silty clay. The underlying material, to a 
depth of about 48 inches, is yellowish brown clay. Soft 
calcareous bedrock is at a depth of about 48 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, the soil is very strongly acid to neutral in 
the surface layer and upper part of the subsoil, medium 
acid to moderately alkaline in the lower part of the 
subsoil, and neutral to moderately alkaline in the 
underlying material. Permeability is moderately slow, and 
the available water capacity is high. This soil has good 
tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. The root zone is moderately deep. 
This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Caneyville, Crider, Lowell, and Nicholson soils. Also 
included are small areas of eroded soils that have a silty 
clay loam surface layer. 

Most areas of this Beasley soil are used for pasture 
and hay. Some areas are in cultivated crops or are used 
for homesites. 

This soil is suited to most cultivated crops. Crops 
respond well to applications of fertilizer and lime. If this 
soil is cultivated, the hazard of erosion is moderate 
unless erosion control measures are used. Conservation 
tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, use of cover 
crops, and inclusion of grasses and legumes in the 
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cropping system help to control erosion and to maintain 
good tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay and 
produces high yields if properly managed. The desired 
plants need to be maintained through frequent 
renovation. Application of lime and fertilizer, proper 
stocking rates, rotation grazing, and weed control are 
needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. Preferred trees are black oak, chestnut oak, 
white ash, and white oak. Equipment limitations and 
plant competition are management concerns. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Moderately 
slow permeability and the clayey texture and moderate 
shrink-swell potential are limitations for most building site 
developments. Low strength limits use of this soil for 
local roads and streets and as roadfill material. 

This Beasley soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 3c. 


BeC—Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This deep, well drained, sloping soi! is on 
convex ridgetops and shoulder slopes mainly in the 
central part of the survey area. Slopes are about 150 to 
500 feet in length, and the mapped areas range from 
about 5 to 150 acres. Erosion has removed about 25 to 
75 percent of the original surface layer. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of about 26 inches, 
is strong brown silty clay. The underlying material, to a 
depth of about 46 inches, is yellowish brown clay. Soft 
calcareous bedrock is at a depth of about 46 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil is very strongly acid to neutral 
in the surface layer and upper part of the subsoil, 
medium acid to moderately alkaline in the lower part of 
the subsoil, and neutral to moderately alkaline in the 
underlying material. Permeability is moderately slow, and 
the available water capacity is high. This soil has good 
tilth except in spots where erosion has exposed the 
subsoil material. The root zone is moderately deep. This 
soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Caneyville, Crider, Faywood, and Lowell soils. Areas of 
soils similar to Beasley soil but less than 40 inches deep 
to bedrock, and a few areas of severely eroded soils that 
have a surface layer of strong brown silty clay loam are 
also included. 

Most of this Beasley soil is used for pasture and hay. 
Some areas are in cultivated crops, homesites, or 
subdivisions. 

Although this soil is suited to occasional cultivation, it 
is better suited to pasture and hay. Response of crops to 
applications of fertilizer and lime is fair. tf this soil is 
cultivated, the hazard of erosion is severe unless erosion 
control measures are used. Conservation tillage, return 
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of crop residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and the 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping system 
help to control further erosion and to maintain good tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay and 
produces moderate yields if properly managed. Plants 
that provide satisfactory ground cover can help prevent 
further erosion. The desired plants need to be 
maintained through frequent renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
and weed control are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. Preferred trees are black oak, chestnut oak, 
white ash, and white oak. Equipment limitations and 
plant competition are management concerns. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Moderately 
slow permeability, the clayey texture, and steepness of 
slope are limitations for sanitary facilities. The clayey 
texture, steepness of slope, and moderate shrink-swell 
potential are limitations for most building site 
developments. Low strength limits use of the soil for 
local roads and streets and as roadfill material. 

This Beasley soil is in capability subclass Ille and in 
woodland suitability group 3c. 


BeD—Beasley silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. This deep, wel! drained, moderately steep soil is 
on complex hillsides mainly in the central part of the 
survey area. Slopes are about 100 to 300 feet in length, 
and the mapped areas range from about 3 to 100 acres. 
Erosion has removed about 25 to 75 percent of the 
original surface layer. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of about 26 inches, 
is strong brown silty clay. The underlying material, to a 
depth of about 46 inches, is yellowish brown clay. Soft 
calcareous bedrock is at a depth of about 46 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, the soil is very strongly acid to neutral in 
the surface layer and upper part of the subsoil, medium 
acid to moderately alkaline in the lower part of the 
subsoil, and neutral to moderately alkaline in the 
underlying material. Permeability is moderately slow, and 
the available water capacity is high. This soil has good 
tilth except in spots where erosion has exposed the 
subsoil material. The root zone is moderately deep. This 
soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Caneyville, Crider, Faywood, and Lowell soils. Areas of 
soils similar to Beasley soil but less than 40 inches deep 
to bedrock and areas of severely eroded soils that have 
a surface layer of brown and strong brown silty clay 
loam are also included. 

Most of this Beasley soil is used for pasture and hay. 
Some areas are in woodland or homesites. 

Although this soil is suited to occasional cultivation, it 
is better suited to pasture and hay. Response of crops to 
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applications of fertilizer and lime is fair. If this soil is 
cultivated, the hazard of erosion is very severe unless 
erosion control measures are used. Conservation tillage, 
return of crop residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping system 
help to control further erosion and to maintain good tilth. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay and produces 
moderate yields if properly managed. Plants that provide 
satisfactory ground cover can help to prevent further 
erosion. The desired plants need to be maintained 
through frequent renovation. Application of lime and 
fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, and 
weed control are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are black oak, chestnut 
oak, white oak, and white ash. The hazard of erosion, 
equipment limitations, and plant competition are 
management concerns. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Moderately slow permeability, the clayey texture, and 
steepness of slope are limitations for sanitary facilities. 
Steepness of slopes is the greatest limitation for most 
building site developments. Low strength limits use of 
the soil for local roads and streets and as roadfill 
material. 

This Beasley soil is in capability subclass IVe and in 
woodland suitability group 3c. 


BfC3—Beasley silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, severly eroded. This deep, well drained sloping 
soil is on convex ridgetops and shoulder slopes mainly in 
the central part of the survey area. Slopes are about 150 
to 500 feet in length, and the mapped areas range from 
about 3 to 150 acres. Erosion has removed most of the 
original surface layer and, in places, some of the subsoil. 
Some areas have rills and shallow gullies. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silty clay loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of about 21 
inches, is strong brown silty clay. The underlying 
material, to a depth of about 41 inches, is yellowish 
brown clay. Soft calcareous bedrock is at a depth of 
about 41 inches. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. Except where the surface layer has been limed, 
the soil is very strongly acid to neutral in the surface 
layer and upper part of the subsoil, medium acid to 
moderately alkaline in the lower part of the subsoil, and 
neutral to moderately alkaline in the underlying material. 
Permeability is moderately slow, and the available water 
capacity is high. This soil is somewhat difficult to till 
because the surface layer consists mostly of subsoil 
material. The root zone is moderately deep. This soil has 
moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Caneyville, Crider, Lowell, and Faywood soils. Areas of 
soils similar to Beasley soil but less than 40 inches deep 
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to bedrock and small areas of less eroded soils that 
have a surface layer of brown silt loam are also included. 

Most of this Beasley soil is used for pasture and hay. 
Some small tracts are used for homesites, and a few 
areas are idle. 

Although this soil is suited to occasional cultivation, it 
is better suited to pasture and hay. Most of the original 
surface layer has been removed by erosion. Response 
of crops to applications of fertilizer and lime is fair. If this 
soil is cultivated, the hazard of erosion is very severe 
unless erosion contro! measures are used. Conservation 
tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, use of cover 
crops, and inclusion of grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system help to control further erosion. 

This soil is suited to hay and pasture, and moderate 
yields can be obtained if good management practices 
are used. Vegetation is somewhat difficult to establish 
since erosion has removed most of the original surface 
layer. The desired plants need to be maintained through 
the application of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking 
rates, rotation grazing, and weed control. 

This soil has moderate potential productivity for 
woodland. Preferred trees are black oak, chestnut oak, 
white oak, Virginia pine, and eastern red cedar. 
Equipment limitations and seedling mortality are 
management concerns. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Moderately 
slow permeability, the clayey texture, and steepness of 
slope are limitations for sanitary facilities. The clayey 
texture, steepness of slope, and moderate shrink-swell 
potential are limitations for most building site 
developments. Low strength limits use of the soil for 
local roads and streets and as roadfill material. 

This Beasley soil is in capability subclass IVe and in 
woodland suitability group 4c. 


BfD3—Beasley silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This deep, well drained, 
moderately steep soil is on complex hillsides mainly in 
the central part of the survey area. Slopes are about 100 
to 300 feet in length, and the mapped areas range from 
about 3 to 320 acres. Erosion has removed most of the 
original surface layer and, in places, some of the subsoil. 
Some areas have rills and shallow gullies. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silty clay loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of about 21 
inches, is strong brown silty clay. The underlying 
material, to a depth of about 41 inches, is yellowish 
brown clay. Soft calcareous bedrock is at a depth of 
about 41 inches. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. Except where the surface layer has been limed, 
the soil is very strongly acid to neutral in the surface 
layer and upper part of the subsoil, medium acid to 
moderately alkaline in the lower part of the subsoil, and 
neutral to moderately alkaline in the underlying material. 
Permeability is moderately slow, and the available water 
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capacity is high. This soil is somewhat difficult to till 
because the surface layer consists mostly of subsoil 
material. The root zone is moderately deep. This soil has 
moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Caneyville, Crider, Lowell, and Faywood soils. Areas of 
soils similar to Beasley soil but less than 40 inches deep 
to bedrock and small areas of less eroded soils that 
have a surface layer of brown silt loam are also included. 

Most of this Beasley soil is used for pasture. Some 
areas are in woodland or are idle and are being 
revegetated naturally. Some small tracts are used for 
homesites. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. Past 
erosion and the very severe hazard of erosion are the 
main limitations. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. It requires good 
management to prevent further erosion. Plants that 
provide adequate ground cover can help to prevent 
further erosion. The desired plants need to be 
maintained through renovation, the application of lime 
and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, and 
weed control. 

This soil has moderate potential productivity for 
woodland. Preferred trees are black oak, chestnut oak, 
white oak, Virginia pine, and eastern red cedar. The 
hazard of erosion, equipment limitations, and seedling 
mortality are management concerns. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Moderately slow permeability, the clayey texture, and 
steepness of slope are limitations for sanitary facilities. 
Steepness of slope is the greatest limitation for most 
building site developments. Low strength limits use of 
the soil for local roads and streets and as roadfill 
material. 

This Beasley soil is in capability subclass Vle and in 
woodland suitability group 4c. 


Bo—Boonesboro silt loam, frequently flooded. This 
moderately deep, well drained, nearly level soil is on 
flood plains of the smaller streams in the narrow valleys. 
The mapped areas are about 8 to 80 acres. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 12 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
28 inches. It is dark yellowish brown gravelly silt loam in 
the upper part and dark yellowish brown very gravelly 
foam in the lower part. Limestone bedrock is at a depth 
of 28 inches. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from slightly acid to 
mildly alkaline throughout. Permeability is moderate in 
the surface layer and rapid in the subsoil. The available 
water capacity is moderate. This soil has good tilth and 
can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture 
content. The root zone is moderately deep. This soil is 
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subject to frequent flooding for brief periods usually from 
late in winter to early in spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Newark, Nolin, and Woolper soils. Also included are 
some areas of soils that do not have a dark surface 
layer and soils that have slopes of 2 to 4 percent. 

This Boonesboro soil is used mostly for hay and 
pasture. A few areas are in row crops or woodland. 

This soil is suited to cultivated crops and produces 
high yields in most seasons if properly managed. 
Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, 
use of cover crops, and proper fertilization help to 
maintain desirable soil structure and organic matter 
content. Small grain cover crops are sometimes 
damaged by winter flooding. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Some hay 
crops may be damaged by flooding. Maintenance of 
desired plants through frequent renovation, proper 
stocking rates, application of fertilizer, and weed control 
is needed. 

This soil has very high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are black walnut, eastern 
cottonwood, black oak, white oak, yellow-poplar, white 
ash, eastern white pine, shortleaf pine, and sweetgum. 
Plant competition is a management concern. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
hazard of flooding and depth to rock are the main 
limitations. 

This Boonesboro soil is in capability subclass lls and 
in woodland suitability group 10. 


CaB—Caneyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is 
on convex ridgetops mainly in the eastern part of Bullitt 
County. Slopes are about 75 to 300 feet in length, and 
the mapped areas are about 5 to 80 acres. Some areas 
are karst. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 23 inches, is 
yellowish red silty clay loam and silty clay and, to a 
depth of 35 inches, is yellowish red clay that has pale 
brown and light gray mottles. Limestone bedrock is at a 
depth of 35 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, the soil ranges from neutral to very 
strongly acid in the surface layer and upper part of the 
subsoil and from medium acid to mildly alkaline in the 
lower part of the subsoil. Permeability is moderately 
slow, and the available water capacity is moderate. This 
soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. The root zone is moderately 
deep. This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Beasley, Crider, Hagerstown and Trappist soils. 
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Most of this Caneyville soil is used for pasture and 
hay. Some areas are in row crops or residential and 
urban developments. 

This soil is suited to most cultivated crops. Crops 
respond well to applications of fertilizer and lime. If this 
soil is cultivated, the hazard of erosion is moderate 
unless erosion control measures are used. Conservation 
tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, use of cover 
crops, and inclusion of grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system help to control erosion and maintain 
good tilth. 

This soil is suited to most pasture and hay crops. 
Moderate yields can be obtained by using good 
management practices. The desired plants should be 
maintained through frequent renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
and control of undesirable vegetation are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are black oak, white oak, 
eastern white pine, northern red oak, and white ash. 
Equipment limitations and plant competition are 
management concerns. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Depth to 
bedrock, the clayey texture, and moderately slow 
permeability are limitations for most sanitary facilities. 
Depth to bedrock and moderate shrink-swell potential 
are limitations for most building site developments. Low 
strength limits use of the soil for jocal roads and streets 
and as roadfill material. 

This Caneyville soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 3c. 


CaC—Caneyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately deep, well drained, sloping soil 
is On convex ridgetops and shoulder slopes mainly in the 
eastern part of Bullitt County. Slopes are 75 to 300 feet 
in length, and the mapped areas range from about 3 to 
130 acres. Some areas are karst. Erosion has removed 
about 25 to 75 percent of the original surface layer. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 21 inches, is 
yellowish red silty clay loam in the upper part and 
yellowish red silty clay in the lower part. To a depth of 
33 inches, it is yellowish red clay that has pale brown 
and light gray mottles. Limestone bedrock is at a depth 
of 33 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, the soil is very strongly acid to neutral in 
the surface layer and upper part of the subsoil and 
medium acid to mildly alkaline in the lower part of the 
subsoil. Permeability is moderately slow, and the 
available water capacity is moderate. This soil has good 
tilth except in spots where erosion has exposed the 
subsoil material. The root zone is moderately deep. This 
soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Beasley, Crider, and Hagerstown soils, and an area of 
soils similar to Caneyville soil but less than 20 inches 
deep to limestone bedrock. Also included are a few 
areas of severely eroded soils that have a surface layer 
of yellowish red silty clay loam. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture and hay. A small 
acreage is in row crops. Some areas are used for 
residential and urban developments. 

Although this soil is suited to occasional cultivation, it 
is better suited to pasture and hay. Response of crops to 
applications of lime and fertilizer is fair. If this soil is 
cultivated, the hazard of erosion is severe unless erosion 
control measures are used. Conservation tillage, return 
of crop residue. to the soil, use of cover crops, and 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping system 
help to control further erosion and to maintain good tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay and 
produces moderate yields if properly managed. Plants 
that provide satisfactory ground cover can help to 
prevent further erosion. The desired plants should be 
maintained through frequent renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
and control of undesirable plants are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. Preferred trees are white oak, northern red 
oak, eastern white pine, and white ash. Equipment 
limitations and plant competition are management 
concerns. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Moderately slow permeability, depth to bedrock, and the 
clayey texture are limitations for sanitary facilities. Depth 
to bedrock, steepness of slope, and moderate shrink- 
swell potential are limitations for most building site 
developments. Low strength limits use of the soil for 
local roads and streets and as roadfill material. 

This Caneyville soil is in capability subclass |Ve and in 
woodland suitability group 3c. 


CbD—Caneyville-Beasley-Rock outcrop complex, 
12 to 30 percent slopes. These moderately deep and 
deep, well drained, moderately steep and steep soils and 
Rock outcrop are on hillsides mainly in the north-central 
part of Bullitt County. The Caneyville and Beasley soils 
and Rock outcrop were mapped together as a complex 
because they are in patterns that make separation 
impractical at the scale selected for mapping. Generally, 
the Caneyville soil is on upper slopes, the Beasley soil is 
on middle and lower slopes, and Rock outcrop is on 
upper and middle slopes. Slopes are about 200 to 400 
feet in length, and the mapped areas are about 30 to 
300 acres. 

The Caneyville soil and other closely related soils that 
are underlain by hard limestone bedrock make up about 
43 percent of this complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 21 inches, is yellowish red silty clay loam and 
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silty clay. To a depth of 33 inches, it is yellowish red clay 
that has pale brown and light gray mottles. Limestone 
bedrock is at a depth of 33 inches. 

The Caneyville soil is medium in natural fertility and 
moderate in organic matter content. Except where the 
surface layer has been limed, this soil ranges from 
neutral to very strongly acid in the surface layer and 
upper part of the subsoil and from medium acid to mildly 
alkaline in the lower part of the subsoil. Permeability is 
moderately slow, and the available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone is moderately deep. This soil 
has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

The Beasley soil and other closely related soils that 
are underlain by soft calcareous bedrock make up about 
28 percent of this complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of about 26 inches, is strong brown silty clay. The 
underlying material, to a depth of about 46 inches, is 
yellowish brown clay. Soft calcareous bedrock is at a 
depth of about 46 inches. 

The Beasley soil is medium in natural fertility and 
moderate in organic matter content. Except where the 
surface layer has been limed, this soil is very strongly 
acid to neutral in the surface layer and upper part of the 
subsoil, medium acid to moderately alkaline in the lower 
part of the subsoil, and neutral to moderately alkaline in 
the underlying material. Permeability is moderately slow, 
and the available water capacity is high. The root zone is 
moderately deep. This soil has moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 

Rock outcrop makes up about 16 percent of this 
complex. Typically, it is exposed limestone bedrock 
scattered throughout the map unit; it is most common on 
the upper and middle slopes. The outcrop generally 
parallels the slopes. in some areas, flagstones and 
boulders are also on the surface. 

included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of Boonesboro, Woolper, and Faywood soils. Also 
included are some areas of severly eroded soils. The 
included soils make up about 13 percent of this complex. 

Most of the acreage in this complex is in woodland. A 
few areas of moderately steep soil are used for pasture. 
Some small tracts are in housing developments. 

This complex is not suited to cultivated crops and is 
poorly suited to pasture and hay. Steepness of slope 
and Rock outcrop are the main limitations. 

The Caneyville soil has moderately high potential 
productivity for woodland on north-facing slopes and 
moderate potential productivity on south-facing slopes. 
Preferred trees on north-facing slopes are white oak, 
yellow-poplar, white ash, and eastern white pine. Virginia 
pine and red cedar are preferred trees on south-facing 
slopes. The Beasley soil has moderately high potential 
productivity for woodland. Preferred trees are black oak, 
chestnut oak, white oak, and white ash. The hazard of 
erosion and equipment limitations are management 
concerns. 
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The Caneyville and Beasley soils are well suited to 
use as woodland wildlife habitat. 

This complex is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Steepness of slope, Rock outcrop, the clayey texture, 
and moderately slow permeability are the main 
limitations. 

The Caneyville and Beasley soils are in capability 
subclass Vle. Rock outcrop is in capability subclass Vills. 
The Caneyville soil is in woodland suitability group 3c on 
north aspects and 4c on south aspects. The Beasley soil 
is in woodland suitability group 3c. Rock outcrop is not 
assigned to a woodland suitability group. 


CnD—Caneyville-Rock outcrop complex, 6 to 20 
percent slopes. This moderately deep, well drained, 
sloping to moderately steep soil and Rock outcrop are 
on shoulder slopes and hillsides along the Salt River and 
Floyds Fork and their tributaries in Bullitt County. The 
Caneyville soil and Rock outcrop were mapped together 
as a complex because they are intermingled in patterns 
that make separation impractical at the scale selected 
for mapping. Slopes are about 150 to 400 feet in length, 
and the mapped areas are about 10 to 300 acres. 

The Caneyville soil and other closely related soils 
make up about 60 percent of this complex. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsoil to a depth of 21 inches is yellowish red silty clay 
loam and silty clay and to a depth of 33 inches is 
yellowish red clay that has pale brown and light gray 
mottles. Limestone bedrock is at a depth of 33 inches. 

The Caneyville soil is medium in natural fertility and 
moderate in organic matter content. Except where the 
surface layer has been limed, this soil ranges from 
neutral to very strongly acid in the surface layer and 
upper part of the subsoil and from medium acid to mildly 
alkaline in the lower part of the subsoil. Permeability is 
moderately slow, and the available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone is moderately deep. This soil 
has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Rock outcrop makes up about 20 percent of this 
complex. Typically, it is exposed limestone bedrock 
scattered throughout the map unit. The outcrop generally 
parallels the slopes. In some areas, the outcrop occurs 
as flagstones and boulders are also on the surface. 

Included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of Beasley, Faywood, Hagerstown, and Woolper soils. 
Also included are some areas of severely eroded soils. 
The included soils make up about 20 percent of this 
complex. 

Most of the acreage in this complex is in woodland. 
Some areas on shoulder slopes are in pasture. A few 
areas are in housing developments. 

This complex is not suited to cultivated crops and is 
poorly suited to pasture and hay. Steepness of slope 
and Rock outcrop are the main limitations. When it is 
used for pasture, maintenance of the desired grasses 
and legumes is severely restricted. Plants need to be 
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selected that do not require frequent renovation and that 
provide adequate ground cover. Stocking rates need to 
be adjusted to prevent overgrazing. 

The Caneyville soil has moderately high potential 
productivity for woodland on north-facing slopes and 
moderate potential productivity on south-facing slopes. 
The preferred trees on north-facing slopes are white oak, 
eastern white pine, yellow-poplar, and white ash. Virginia 
pine and eastern red cedar are preferred trees on south- 
facing slopes. The hazard of erosion equipment 
limitations, and seedling mortality are management 
concerns. 

The Caneyville soil is well suited to use as woodland 
wildlife habitat. 

This complex is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Steepness of slope, Rock outcrop, depth to bedrock, the 
clayey texture, and moderately slow permeability are the 
main limitations. 

The Caneyville soil is in capability subclass Vis. Rock 
outcrop is in capability subclass VIlls. The Caneyville soil 
is in woodland suitability group 3x on north aspects and 
4x on south aspects. Rock outcrop is not assigned to a 
woodland suitability group. 


CnE—Caneyville-Rock outcrop complex, 20 to 40 
percent slopes. This moderately deep, well drained, 
steep and very steep soil and Rock outcrop are on 
hillsides and bluffs along the Salt River and Floyds Fork 
and their tributaries in Bullitt County. The Caneyville soil 
and Rock outcrop were mapped together as a complex 
because they are in patterns that make separation 
impractical at the scale selected for mapping. Slopes are 
about 200 to 300 feet in length, and the mapped areas 
are about 40 to 400 acres. 

The Caneyville soil and other closely related soils 
make up about 58 percent of this complex. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsoil to a depth of 21 inches is yellowish red silty clay 
loam and silty clay and to a depth of 33 inches is 
yellowish red silty clay and clay that has pale brown and 
light gray mottles. Limestone bedrock is at a depth of 33 
inches. 

The Caneyville soil is medium in natural fertility and 
moderate in organic matter content. Except where the 
surface layer has been limed, this soil ranges from 
neutral to very strongly acid in the surface layer and 
upper part of the subsoil and from medium acid to mildly 
alkaline in the lower part of the subsoil. Permeability is 
moderately slow, and the available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone is moderately deep. This soil 
has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Rock outcrop makes up about 25 percent of this 
complex. Typically, it is exposed limestone bedrock 
scattered throughout the map unit; it is more numerous 
and prominent on the upper slopes and in steeper areas. 
The outcrop generally parallels the slopes. In some 
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areas, the outcrop occurs as flagstones and boulders 
are also on the surface. 

Included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of Beasley, Faywood, Hagerstown, and Woolper soils. 
Some areas of severely eroded soils and soils that have 
slopes of 40 to 50 percent are also included. The 
included soils make up about 17 percent of this complex. 

Most of the acreage in this complex is in woodland. 

This complex is not suited to cultivated crops and is 
poorly suited to pasture and hay. Steepness of slope 
and Rock outcrop are the main limitations. 

The Caneyville soil has moderately high potential 
productivity for woodland on north-facing slopes and 
moderate potential productivity on south-facing slopes. 
Preferred trees on north-facing slopes are white oak, 
eastern white pine, yellow-poplar, and white ash. Virginia 
pine and eastern red cedar are preferred trees on south- 
facing slopes. The hazard of erosion, equipment 
limitations, and seedling mortality are management 
concerns. 

The Caneyville soil is well suited to use as woodland 
wildlife habitat. 

This complex is poorly suited to urban uses. 
Steepness of slope, Rock outcrop, depth to bedrock, the 
clayey texture, and moderately slow permeability are the 
main limitations. 

The Caneyville soil is in capability subclass Vils. Rock 
outcrop is in capability subclass Vills. The Caneyville soil 
is in woodland suitability group 3x on north aspects and 
4x on south aspects. Rock outcrop is not assigned to a 
woodland suitability group. 


CrB—Crider silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on convex 
ridgetops in the northeastern and western parts of Bullitt 
County. Some areas are karst. Slopes are about 75 to 
500 feet in length, and the mapped areas are about 5 to 
280 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 9 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 37 inches is 
brown silt loam and silty clay loam. To a depth of 84 
inches the subsoil is yellowish red silty clay loam in the 
upper part and red silty clay that has common pale 
brown mottles in the lower part. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from neutral to strongly 
acid to a depth of about 40 inches and from medium 
acid to very strongly acid below a depth of 40 inches. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is high. This soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. 
The root zone is deep. This soil has moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Beasley, Caneyville, Hagerstown, and Nicholson soils. A 
soil similar to the Crider soil but 40 to 60 inches deep to 
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bedrock and a few areas of eroded soils that have a 
redder surface layer are also included . 

Most of the Crider soil is used for cultivated crops (fig. 
15), hay, and pasture. Some large areas are used for 
residential and urban developments. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops and 
produces high yields if properly managed (fig. 16). Crops 
respond well to applications of lime and fertilizer. If this 
soil is cultivated, the hazard of erosion is moderate 
unless erosion control measures are used. Conservation 
tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, use of cover 
crops, and inclusion of grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system help to control erosion and maintain 
high yields. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. If properly 
managed, it produces high yields. Renovation can 
increase yields and maintain the desired plants. The 
application of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has very high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are eastern white pine, 
black oak, white oak, yellow-poplar, black walnut, white 
ash, and northern red oak. Plant competition is a 
management concern. 

This soil is suited to most urban uses. Low strength is 
a limitation for local roads and streets and for use of the 
soil as roadfill material. 
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This Crider soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 10. 


CrC—Crider silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This deep, well drained, sloping soil is on 
convex ridgetops and shoulder slopes in the 
northeastern and western parts of Bullitt County. Some 
areas are karst. Slopes are about 75 to 500 feet in 
length, and the mapped areas are about 3 to 750 acres. 
Erosion has removed about 25 to 75 percent of the 
original surface layer. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 33 inches is 
brown silt loam and silty clay loam. To a depth of 80 
inches it is yellowish red silty clay loam in the upper part 
and red silty clay that has common pale brown mottles 
in the lower part. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from neutral to strongly 
acid to a depth of about 40 inches and from medium 
acid to very strongly acid below a depth of 40 inches. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is high. This soil has good tilth except in spots 
where erosion has exposed the subsoil material. The 
root zone is deep. This soil has moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 


Figure 15.—Soybeans In an area of Crider silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
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Figure 16.—Tobacco in an area of Crider silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Beasley, Caneyville, Hagerstown, and Nicholson soils. A 
soil similar to the Crider soil but 40 to 60 inches deep to 
bedrock and a few areas of severely eroded soils are 
also included. 

Most of this Crider soil is used for pasture, hay, and 
cultivated crops. Some areas are used for residential and 
urban developments. 

This soil is suited to cultivated crops and produces 
high yields if properly managed. Crops respond well to 
applications of lime and fertilizer. If this soil is cultivated, 
the hazard of erosion is severe unless erosion control 
measures are used. Conservation tillage, return of crop 
residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and inclusion of 
grasses and legumes in the cropping system help to 
control erosion and maintain high yields. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. If properly 
managed, it produces high yields. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through frequent renovation. 
Application of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has very high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are eastern white pine, 
black oak, white oak, yellow-popular, black walnut, white 
ash, and northern red oak. Plant competition is a 
management concern. 

This soil is suited to most urban uses. Slope is the 
major limitation for most sanitary facilities and building 
site development. Low strength is a limitation for local 
roads and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill 
material. 

This Crider soil is in capability subclass Ille and in 
woodland suitability group 10. 


CrD—Crider silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. This deep, well drained, moderately steep soil is 
primarily on complex shoulder slopes mainly in the 
western part of Bullitt County. Some areas are karst. 
Slopes are about 100 to 400 feet in length, and the 
mapped areas are about 3 to 100 acres. Erosion has 
removed about 25 to 75 percent of the original surface 
layer. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 33 inches is 
brown silt loam and silty clay loam. To a depth of 80 
inches it is yellowish red silty clay loam in the upper part 
and red silty clay that has common pale brown mottles 
in the lower part. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from neutral to strongly 
acid to a depth of about 40 inches and from medium 
acid to very strongly acid below a depth of 40 inches. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is high. This soil has good tilth except in spots 
where erosion has exposed the subsoil material. The 
root zone is deep. This soil has moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Beasley, Caneyville, and Hagerstown soils and a soil that 
is similar to the Crider soil but has a cherty subsoil. A 
soil similar to the Crider soil but 40 to 60 inches deep to 
bedrock and a few areas of severely eroded soils are 
also included. 

Most of this Crider soil is used for hay and pasture. A 
few areas are in woodland. Some areas are being used 
for homesites. 
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Although this soil is suited to occasional cultivation, it 
is best suited to pasture and hay. If this soil is cultivated, 
the hazard of erosion is very severe unless erosion 
control measures are used. Conservation tillage, return 
of crop residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping system 
help to control further erosion and maintain good tilth. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. If properly 
managed, it produces high yields. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through frequent renovation. 
Application of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has very high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are eastern white pine, 
black oak, white oak, yellow-poplar, black walnut, white 
ash, and northern red oak. The hazard of erosion, 
equipment limitations, and plant competition are 
management concerns. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Steepness of 
slope is the major limitation for most sanitary facilities 
and building site developments. Low strength is a 
limitation for local roads and streets and for use as 
roadfill material. 

This Crider soil is in capability subclass IVe and in 
woodland suitability group tr. 


EcC—Eden silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately deep, well drained, sloping to 
moderately steep soil is on narrow, convex ridgetops and 
shoulder slopes mainly in the eastern part of Spencer 
County. Slopes are about 75 to 300 feet in length, and 
the mapped areas are about 3 to 70 acres. Erosion has 
removed about 25 to 75 percent of the original surface 
layer. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silty clay loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 31 
inches, is light olive brown silty clay in the upper part 
and olive brown flaggy clay in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of 64 inches is olive 
brown and yellowish brown slightly weathered 
interbedded siltstone and soft calcareous shale. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and low in 
organic matter content. It ranges from strongly acid to 
moderately alkaline in the subsoil and from mildly 
alkaline to strongly alkaline in the underlying material. 
Permeability is slow, and the available water capacity is 
moderate. Because of the silty clay loam surface layer, 
this soil is somewhat difficult to till. The root zone is 
moderately deep. This soil has moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Faywood, Fairmount, and Lowell soils. A few areas of 
severly eroded soils and some areas of soils that have 
slopes of more than 20 percent are also included. 

Most of this Eden soil is used for pasture, but a few 
areas are in tobacco. Some areas are idle and are being 
revegetated naturally by eastern redcedar. Some of the 
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acreage of this soil is in the Taylorsville Lake 
recreational area. 

Although this soil is suited to occasional cultivation, it 
is best suited to pasture and hay. Steepness of slope 
and the very severe hazard of erosion limit use for 
cultivated crops. Returning crop residue to the soil, 
conservation tillage, and the use of grasses and lequmes 
in the cropping system help to control erosion. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops but 
requires good management to prevent further erosion. 
Plants that provide adequate ground cover can help to 
prevent further erosion. Forage production during 
midsummer is relatively low on this soil, and stocking 
rates should be adjusted to prevent overgrazing. The 
application of lime and fertilizer, frequent renovation, 
rotation grazing, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. Preferred trees are black oak, white oak, 
white ash and Virginia pine. Equipment limitations, 
seedling mortality, and plant competition are 
management concerns. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. Depth to 
bedrock, steepness of slope, slow permeability, the 
clayey texture, and moderate shrink-swell potential are 
the main limitations. 

This Eden soil is in capability subclass |Ve and in 
woodland suitability group 3c. 


EdE3—Eden flaggy silty clay, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This moderately deep, well 
drained, steep soil is on complex hillsides mainly in the 
eastern part of Spencer County. Slopes are about 100 to 
600 feet in length, and the mapped areas are about 5 to 
1,700 acres. Erosion has removed most of the original 
surface layer and, in places, some of the subsoil. Some 
areas have rills and shallow gullies. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown flaggy silty clay 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 26 
inches, is light olive brown silty clay in the upper part 
and olive brown flaggy clay in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of 59 inches is slightly 
weathered olive brown and yellowish brown interbedded 
siltstone and soft calcareous shale. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and low in 
organic matter content. It ranges from strongly acid to 
moderately alkaline in the surface layer and subsoil and 
from mildly alkaline to strongly alkaline in the underlying 
material. Permeability is slow, and the available water 
capacity is low. Because of the silty clay surface layer 
and flagstones, this soil is difficult to till. The root zone is 
moderately deep. This soil has moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Faywood and Fairmount soils on hillsides and 
Boonesboro soils on narrow flood plains. Also included 
are some areas of soils that have slopes of more than 
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Figure 17.—Pasture and woodland in an area of Eden flaggy silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


30 percent and soils that are similar to the Eden soil but 
are more than 40 inches deep to bedrock. 

Most of this Eden soil is used as woodland or brush, 
although large areas are used for pasture (fig. 17). Some 
areas are idle and are being revegetated naturally by 
eastern red cedar. Some of the acreage is in the 
Taylorsville Lake recreational area (fig. 18). 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. Steepness 
of slope, the very severe hazard of erosion, and 
flagstones on the surface are the main limitations. 


This soil is suited to pasture but requires good 
management to prevent further erosion. Plants that 
provide adequate ground cover and do not require 
frequent renovation need to be selected. Forage 
production during midsummer is low on this soil, and 
stocking rates need to be adjusted to prevent 
overgrazing. The application of lime and fertilizer, brush 
control, and rotation grazing are needed. Steep slopes 
and flagstones on the surface limit the use of farm 
machinery. 
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This soil has moderate potential productivity for 
woodland. Preferred trees are white oak, black oak, and 
eastern red cedar. The hazard of erosion, equipment 
limitations, and seedling mortality are management 
concerns. Some included soils, particularly the 
Boonesboro soils on narrow flood plains and deeper 
soils on foot slopes and bench positions, produce higher 
quality hardwood trees than the Eden soil. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland wildlife habitat. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Steepness of slope, the clayey texture, slow 
permeability, and moderate shrink-swell potential are the 
main limitations. 

This Eden soil is in capability subclass Vile and in 
woodland suitability group 4c. 


EkA—Elk silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, nearly level soil is on stream terraces 


Figure 18.—The Taylorsville Lake and Dam in Spencer County. 
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throughout the survey area. The mapped areas are 
about 3 to 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 50 inches, is 
brown silty clay loam. The underlying material to a depth 
of 70 inches is strong brown silty clay loam. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from slightly acid to very 
strongly acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is high. The root zone is 
deep. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Newark, Nolin, and Otwell soils. Some areas of soils that 
are subject to occasional or rare flooding are also 
included. 
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This Elk soil is used mostly for cultivated crops, hay, 
and pasture. Some areas are in urban developments, 
including most of the city of Taylorsville. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops and 
produces high yields if properly managed. Crops respond 
well to applications of lime and fertilizer. The hazard of 
erosion is slight if the soil is cultivated. Conservation 
tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, and use of 
cover crops help to maintain desirable soil structure and 
organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. If properly 
managed, it produces high yields. The plants need to be 
maintained through frequent renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
Preferred trees are eastern white pine, black oak, white 
oak, yellow-poplar, black walnut, eastern cottonwood, 
white ash, northern red oak, pin oak, and sweetgum. 
Plant competition is a management concern. 

This soil is suited to most urban uses. Low strength is 
a limitation for iocal roads and streets and for use of the 
soil as roadfill material. 

This Elk soil is in capability class | and in woodland 
suitability group 2o. 


EkB—EIk silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on stream 
terraces and old alluvial deposits in upland positions 
throughout the survey area. Slopes are about 75 to 200 
feet in length, and the mapped areas are about 3 to 60 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 50 inches, is 
brown silty clay loam. The underlying material to a depth 
of 70 inches is strong brown silty clay loam. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from slightly acid to very 
strongly acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is high. The root zone is 
deep. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Newark, Nolin, and Otwell soils. Some areas of soils 
subject to occasional or rare flooding are also included. 

Most of this Elk soil is used for cultivated crops, hay, 
and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops and 
produces high yields if properly managed. Crops respond 
well to applications of lime and fertilizer. if this soil is 
cultivated, the hazard of erosion is moderate unless 
erosion control measures are used. Conservation tillage, 
return of crop residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping system 
help to control erosion and maintain high yields. 
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This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. If properly 
managed, it produces high yields. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through frequent renovation. 
Application of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
Preferred trees are eastern white pine, black oak, white 
oak, yellow-poplar, black walnut, eastern cottonwood, 
white ash, northern red oak, pin oak, and sweetgum. 
Plant competition is a management concern. 

This soil is suited to most urban uses. Low strength is 
a limitation for local roads and streets and for use of the 
soil as roadfill material. 

This Elk soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 20. 


EkC—Elk silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, sloping soil is on stream terraces and 
old alluvial deposits in upland positions throughout the 
survey area. Slopes are about 75 to 200 feet in length, 
and the mapped areas are about 3 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 50 inches, is 
brown silty clay loam. The underlying material to a depth 
of 70 inches is strong brown silty clay loam. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from slightly acid to very 
strongly acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is high. The root zone is 
deep. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Newark, Nolin, and Otwell soils. Some areas of soils 
subject to occasional or rare flooding are also included. 

Most of this Elk soil is used for cultivated crops, hay, 
and pasture. 

This soil is suited to cultivated crops and produces 
high yields if properly managed. Crops respond well to 
applications of lime and fertilizer. If this soil is cultivated, 
the hazard of erosion is severe unless erosion control 
measures are used. Conservation tillage, return of crop 
residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and inclusion of 
grasses and legumes in the cropping system help to 
control erosion and maintain high yields. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. If properly 
managed, it produces high yields. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through frequent renovation. 
Application of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
Preferred trees are eastern white pine, black oak, white 
oak, yellow-poplar, black walnut, eastern cottonwood, 
white ash, northern red oak, pin oak, and sweetgum. 
Plant competition is a management concern. 

This soil is suited to most urban uses. Slope is the 
major limitation for most sanitary facilities and building 
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site developments. Low strength is a limitation for local 
roads and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill 
material. 

This Elk soil is in capability subclass IIle and in 
woodland suitability group 20. 


EIA—Elk silt loam, occasionally flooded, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. This deep, well drained, nearly level soil 
is on stream terraces throughout the survey area. The 
mapped areas are about 3 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 50 inches, is 
brown silty clay loam. The underlying material to a depth 
of 70 inches is strong brown silty clay loam. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from slightly acid to very 
strongly acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is high. The root zone is 
deep. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. This soil is 
subject to brief periods of occasional flooding, usually 
from late in winter to early in spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Newark, Nolin, and Otwell soils. Some areas of soils 
subject to rare flooding and a few small areas of soils 
that do not flood are also included. 

Most of this Elk soil is used for cultivated crops, hay, 
and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops and 
produces high yields if properly managed. Small grain 
cover crops are sometimes damaged by winter flooding. 
The hazard of erosion is slight if the soil is cultivated. 
Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, 
and use of cover crops help to maintain desirable soil 
structure and organic matter content. 

This scil is well suited to pasture and hay, although 
some hay crops can be damaged by flooding. The 
desired plants need to be maintained through frequent 
renovation. Application of lime and fertilizer, proper 
stocking rates, rotation grazing, and weed control are 
needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
Preferred trees are eastern white pine, black oak, white 
oak, yellow-popular, black walnut, eastern cottonwood, 
white ash, northern red oak, pin oak, and sweetgum. 
Plant competition is a management concern. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
hazard of flooding is the main limitation. 

This Elk soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 20. 


EIB—Elk silt loam, occasionally flooded, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. This deep, well drained, gently sloping 
soil is on stream terraces throughout the survey area. 
Slopes are about 75 to 200 feet in length, and the 
mapped areas are about 3 to 35 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 50 inches, is 
brown silty clay loam. The underlying material to a depth 
of 70 inches is strong brown silty clay loam. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from slightly acid to very 
strongly acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is high. The root zone is 
deep. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. This soil is 
subject to brief periods of occasional flooding, usually 
from late in winter to early in spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Newark, Nolin, and Otwell soils. Some areas of soils 
subject to rare flooding and a few small areas of soils 
that do not flood are also included. 

Most of this Elk soil is used for cultivated crops, hay, 
and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops and 
produces high yields if properly managed. Crops respond 
well to applications of lime and fertilizer. Small grain 
cover crops are sometimes damaged by winter flooding. 
If this soil is cultivated, the hazard of erosion is moderate 
unless erosion control measures are used. Conservation 
tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, use of cover 
crops, and inclusion of grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system help to control erosion and maintain 
high yields. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay, although some 
hay crops can be damaged by flooding. The desired 
plants need to be maintained through frequent 
renovation. Application of lime and fertilizer, proper 
stocking rates, rotation grazing, and weed control are 
needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
Preferred trees are eastern white pine, black oak, white 
oak, yellow-poplar, black walnut, eastern cottonwood, 
white ash, northern red oak, pin oak, and sweetgum. 
Plant competition is a management concern. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
hazard of flooding is the main limitation. 

This Elk soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 20. 


EIC—Elk silt loam, occasionally flooded, 6 to 12 
percent slopes. This deep, well drained, sloping soil is 
on stream terraces throughout the survey area. Slopes 
are about 75 to 200 feet in length, and the mapped 
areas are about 3 to 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 50 inches, is 
brown silty clay loam. The underlying material to a depth 
of 70 inches is strong brown silty clay loam. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from slightly acid to very 
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strongly acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is high. The root zone is 
deep. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. This soil is 
subject to brief periods of occasional flooding usually 
from late in winter to early in spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Newark, Nolin, and Otwell soils. Some areas of soils not 
subject to flooding are also included. 

Most of this Elk soil is used for cultivated crops, hay, 
and pasture. 

This soil is suited to cultivated crops and produces 
high yields if properly managed. Crops respond well to 
lime and fertilizer. Smail grain cover crops are 
sometimes damaged by winter flooding. If this soil is 
cultivated, the hazard of erosion is severe unless erosion 
control measures are used. Conservation tillage, return 
of crop residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping system 
help to control erosion and maintain high yields. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay, although 
some hay crops are damaged by flooding. The desired 
plants need to be maintained through frequent 
renovation. Application of lime and fertilizer, proper 
stocking rates, rotation grazing, and weed control are 
needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
Preferred trees are eastern white pine, black oak, white 
oak, yellow-poplar, black walnut, eastern cottonwood, 
white ash, northern red oak, pin oak, and sweetgum. 
Plant competition is a management concern. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
hazard of flooding is the main limitation. 

This Elk soil is in capability subclass IIle and in 
woodland suitability group 20. 


FaC—Faywood silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately deep, well drained, sloping soil 
is on convex ridgetops, shoulder slopes, and hillsides 
mainly in the eastern half of the survey area. Slopes are 
about 75 to 400 feet in length, and the mapped areas 
are about 3 to 200 acres. Erosion has removed about 25 
to 75 percent of the original surface layer. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 30 
inches. It is yellowish brown silty clay in the upper part 
and yellowish brown clay in the lower part. Hard 
limestone bedrock is at a depth of 30 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from strongly acid to 
mildly alkaline throughout. Permeability is moderately 
slow and slow. The available water capability is 
moderate. This soil has good tilth except in areas where 
erosion has exposed the subsoil material. The root zone 
is moderately deep. This soil has moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Beasley, Eden, Lowell, Nicholson, and Fairmount soils. A 
few areas of soils that have slopes of 2 to 6 percent and 
some areas of severely eroded soils that have a 
yellowish brown silty clay loam surface layer are also 
included. 

Most of this Faywood soil is used for pasture and hay. 
A small acreage is in cultivated crops. 

Although this soil is suited to occasional cultivation, it 
is better suited to pasture and hay. With good 
management, it produces moderate yields of cultivated 
crops. If this soil is cultivated, the hazard of erosion is 
severe unless erosion control measures are used. 
Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping 
system, and use of cover crops help to prevent further 
erosion and maintain good tilth. 

This soil is suited to most hay and pasture crops. 
Moderate yields can be obtained by using good 
management. The desired plants need to be maintained 
through frequent renovation. Application of lime and 
fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, and 
weed control are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are black oak, white oak, 
eastern white pine, and white ash. Equipment limitations 
and plant competition are management concerns. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Depth to 
bedrock, moderately slow permeability, and the clayey 
texture are limitations for most sanitary facilities and 
building site development. Low strength is a limitation for 
local roads and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill 
material. 

This Faywood soil is in capability subclass Ille and in 
woodland suitability group 3c. 


FdD—Faywood silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded. This moderately deep, well drained, 
moderately steep soil is on shoulder slopes and hillsides 
mainly in the eastern half of the survey area. Slopes are 
about 75 to 400 feet in length, and the mapped areas 
are about 3 to 160 acres. Erosion has removed about 25 
to 75 percent of the original surface layer. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silty clay loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
30 inches. It is yellowish brown silty clay in the upper 
part and yellowish brown clay in the lower part. Hard 
limestone bedrock is at a depth of 30 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from strongly acid to 
mildly alkaline throughout. Permeability is moderately 
slow and slow. The available water capacity is moderate. 
This soil is somewhat difficult to till because of the silty 
clay loam surface layer. The root zone is moderately 
deep. This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Beasley, Cynthiana, Eden, and Lowell soils. Also 
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included are some areas of soils that have a silt loam 
surface layer and soils that are severely eroded. 

Most of this Faywood soil is used for pasture (fig. 19). 
A few areas are in hay or cultivated crops, and some 
areas are in woodland. 

Although this soil is suited to occasional cultivation, it 
is best suited to pasture or hay. If this soil is cultivated, 
the hazard of erosion is very severe unless erosion 
control measures are used. Conservation tillage, return 
of crop residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping system 
help to reduce runnoff and control further erosion. 

This soil is suited to most pasture and hay crops. 
Moderate yields can be obtained by using good 
management. The desired plants need to be maintained 
through frequent renovation. Application of lime and 
fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, and 
weed control are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. Preferred trees are black oak, white oak, 
eastern white pine, and white ash. The hazard of 
erosion, equipment limitations, and plant competition are 
management concerns. 
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This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Steepness of slope, depth to bedrock, moderately slow 
permeability, and the clayey texture are limitations for 
most sanitary facilities and building site development. 
Low strength is a limitation for local roads and streets 
and for use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This Faywood soil is in capability subclass [Ve and in 
woodland suitability group 3c. 


FkF—Faywood-Beasley-Rock outcrop complex, 25 
to 60 percent slopes. These moderately deep and 
deep, well drained, steep to very steep soils and Rock 
outcrop are on complex hillsides and bluffs mainly along 
the Salt River and Floyds Fork in Bullitt County. The 
Faywood and Beasley soils and Rock outcrop were 
mapped together as a complex because they are in 
patterns that make separation impractical at the scale 
selected for mapping. Generally, the Faywood soil is on 
the lower and middle slopes, and the Beasley soil is on 
the middle and upper slopes. Rock outcrop is primarily 
on the upper slopes. Slopes are about 100 to 600 feet in 
length, and the mapped areas are about 4 to 400 acres. 


Figure 19.—Tall fescue pasture in an area of Faywood silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
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The Faywood soil and other closely related soils that 
are underlain by hard limestone bedrock make up about 
50 percent of this complex. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 30 inches. It is yellowish brown 
silty clay in the upper part and yellowish brown clay in 
the lower part. Hard limestone bedrock interbedded with 
layers of calcareous shale and siltstone is at a depth of 
30 inches. 

The Faywood soil is medium in natural fertility and 
moderate in organic matter content. The soil ranges from 
strongly acid to mildly alkaline throughout. Permeability is 
moderately slow and slow. The available water capacity 
is moderate. The root zone is moderately deep. This soil 
has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

The Beasley soil and other closely related soils that 
are underlain by interbedded soft calcareous siltstone, 
shale, and limestone make up about 22 percent of this 
complex. Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of about 26 
inches, is strong brown silty clay. The underlying 
material, to a depth of 46 inches, is yellowish brown clay. 
Soft calcareous bedrock is at a depth of 46 inches. 

The Beasley soil is medium in natural fertility and 
moderate in organic matter content. Except where the 
surface layer has been limed, this soil is very strongly 
acid to neutral in the surface layer and upper part of the 
subsoil, medium to moderately alkaline in the lower part 
of the subsoil, and neutral to moderately alkaline in the 
underlying material. Permeability is moderately slow, and 
the available water capacity is high. The root zone is 
moderately deep. This soil has moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 

Rock outcrop makes up about 15 percent of this 
complex. Typically, it is exposed limestone bedrock 
mainly on upper slopes and bluffs. The outcrop generally 
parallels the slopes. In some areas, flagstones and 


- boulders are also on the surface. 


Included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of Boonesboro, Caneyville, Cynthiana, Fairmount, and 
Woolper soils. Also included are a few areas of severely 
eroded soils. The included soils make up about 13 
percent of this complex. 

Most of this complex is in woodland. A few areas of 
steep soil are in pasture. 

This complex is not suited to cultivated crops and is 
poorly suited to pasture and hay. Steepness of slope 
and Rock outcrop are the main limitations. 

The soils in this complex have moderately high 
potential productivity for woodland. The preferred trees 
on the Faywood soil are black oak, white oak, white ash, 
and eastern white pine. Preferred trees on the Beasley 
soil are black oak, chestnut oak, white oak, Virginia pine, 
and white ash. The hazard of erosion, equipment 
limitations, and plant competition are management 
concerns. 
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The Faywood and Beasley soils are well suited to use 
as woodland wildlife habitat. 

This complex is poorly suited to urban uses. 
Steepness of slope and Rock outcrop are the main 
limitations. 

The Faywood and Beasley soils are in capability 
subclass Vile. Rock outcrop is in capability subclass 
Vills. Faywood and Beasley soils are in woodland 
suitability group 3c. Rock outcrop is not assigned to a 
woodland suitability group. 


FIE—Faywood-Cynthiana complex, 12 to 30 
percent slopes. These moderately deep and shallow, 
well drained, moderately steep and steep soils are on 
hillsides mainly in the eastern half of the survey area. 
The Faywood and Cynthiana soils were mapped together 
as a complex because they are in patterns that make 
separation impractical at the scale selected for mapping. 
Generally, the Faywood soil is on the lower and middle 
slopes and the Cynthiana soil is on the upper slopes. 
Slopes are about 100 to 500 feet in length, and the 
mapped areas are about 10 to 500 acres. 

The Faywood soil makes up about 50 percent of this 
complex. Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
30 inches. It is yellowish brown silty clay in the upper 
part and brown clay in the lower part. Hard limestone 
bedrock is at a depth of 30 inches. 

The Faywood soil is medium in natural fertility and 
moderate in organic matter content. It ranges from 
strongly acid to mildly alkaline throughout. Permeability is 
moderately slow and slow. The available water capacity 
is moderate. The root zone is moderately deep. This soil 
has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

The Cynthiana soil makes up about 35 percent of this 
complex. Typically, the surface layer is brown silty clay 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 17 inches. It is yellowish brown clay in the 
upper part and light olive brown clay in the lower part. 
Hard limestone bedrock is at a depth of 17 inches. 

The Cynthiana soil is medium in natural fertility and 
moderate in organic matter content. It ranges from 
slightly acid to mildly alkaline throughout. Permeability is 
moderately slow, and the available water capacity is low. 
The root zone is shallow. This soil has moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 

Included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of Beasley, Boonesboro, Fairmount, Lowell, and Woolper 
soils. Also included are a few areas of severely eroded 
soils and some areas where limestone rock outcrops 
cover about 1 to 5 percent of the surface. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this complex. 

Most of this complex is in woodland. Some of the 
acreage is in pasture, and a few areas are idle (fig. 20). 

This complex is not suited to cultivated crops. 
Steepness of slope and depth to bedrock are the main 
limitations. 
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Figure 20.—An area of Faywood-Cynthiana complex, 12 to 30 percent slopes, used as pasture. 


This complex is suited to pasture, but it requires good 
management to prevent erosion. Plants that provide 
adequate ground cover and do not require frequent 
renovation need to be selected. Forage production 
during midsummer is low, and stocking rates need to be 
adjusted to prevent overgrazing. The application of lime 
and fertilizer, brush control, and rotation grazing are 
needed. The moderately steep areas of this complex are 
suited to hay production, but the use of farm machinery 
is limited in the steep areas. 

The Faywood soil has moderately high potential 
productivity for woodland. The preferred trees are black 
oak, white ash, and eastern white pine. The hazard of 
erosion, equipment limitations, and plant competition are 
management concerns. The Cynthiana soil has moderate 
potential productivity for woodland. The preferred trees 
are eastern redcedar and Virginia pine. The hazard of 


erosion, equipment limitations, and seedling mortality are 
management concerns. 

The Faywood soil is well suited to use as woodland 
wildlife habitat. The Cynthiana soil is poorly suited to this 
use. 

This complex is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Steepness of slope, depth to bedrock, moderately slow 
and slow permeability, and the clayey texture are the 
main limitations. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle. The 
Faywood soil is in woodland suitability group 3c, and the 
Cynthiana soil is in woodland suitability group 4d. 


FnF—Faywood-Fairmount-Woolper complex, 30 to 
60 percent slopes. These moderately deep, shallow, 
and deep, well drained, very steep soils are on hillsides 
and bluffs mainly along the Salt River and its tributaries 
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in the central part of the survey area. The Faywood, 
Fairmount, and Woolper soils were mapped together as 
a complex because they are in patterns that make 
separation impractical at the scale selected for mapping. 
Generally, the Faywood and Fairmount soils are on 
upper slopes, and the Woolper soils are on lower slopes. 
Slopes are about 200 to 500 feet in length, and the 
mapped areas are about 5 to 450 acres. 

The Faywood soils make up about 48 percent of this 
complex. Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
30 inches. It is yellowish brown silty clay in the upper 
part and yellowish brown clay in the lower part. Hard 
limestone bedrock interbedded with layers of calcareous 
shale and siltstone is at a depth of 30 inches. 

The Faywood soil is medium in natural fertility and 
moderate in organic matter content. It ranges from 
strongly acid to mildly alkaline throughout. Permeability is 
moderately slow and slow. The available water capacity 
is moderate. The root zone is moderately deep. This soil 
has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

The Fairmount soil makes up about 21 percent of this 
complex. Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish 
brown silty clay loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 16 inches. It is dark yellowish 
brown silty clay in the upper part and dark yellowish 
brown flaggy clay in the lower part. Hard limestone 
bedrock is at a depth of 16 inches. 

The Fairmount soil is medium in natural fertility and 
high in organic matter content. It ranges from neutral to 
moderately alkaline throughout. Permeability is 
moderately slow and slow. The available water capacity 
is very low. The root zone is shallow. This soil has 
moderate shrink-swell potential. 

The Woolper soil and other closely related soils make 
up about 19 percent of this complex. Typically, the 
surface layer is dark brown silty clay loam about 10 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 52 inches, is silty 
clay. It is dark brown in the upper part and yellowish 
brown and dark yellowish brown in the lower part. The 
underlying material to a depth of 80 inches is dark 
yellowish brown silty clay and has common light 
yellowish brown mottles. 

The Woolper soil is high in natural fertility and organic 
matter content. It ranges from mildly alkaline to slightly 
acid throughout. Permeability is moderately slow, and the 
available water capacity is high. The root zone is deep. 
This soit has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of Beasley, Boonesboro, Cynthiana, and Lowell soils and 
Rock outcrops. Also included are small areas of eroded 
soils. The included soils make up about 12 percent of 
this complex. 

Most of the acreage of this complex is in woodland. 

This complex is not suited to cultivated crops and is 
poorly suited to pasture and hay. Steepness of slope 
and depth to bedrock are the main limitations. 
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The Faywood soil has moderately high potential 
productivity for woodland. The preferred trees are black 
oak, white oak, white ash, and eastern white pine. The 
Fairmount soil has moderate potential productivity. The 
preferred trees are eastern redcedar, black oak, Virginia 
pine, and white oak. The Woolper soil has high potential 
productivity for woodland. The preferred trees are yellow- 
poplar, black oak, white oak, and white ash. The hazard 
of erosion, equipment limitations, seedling mortality, and 
plant competition are management concerns. 

This complex is weli suited to use for woodland wildlife 
habitat. 

This complex is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Steepness of slope, moderately slow and slow 
permeability, the clayey texture, and depth to bedrock 
are the main limitations. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile. The 
Faywood soil is in woodland suitability group 3c, the 
Fairmount soil is in woodland suitability group 4d, and 
the Woolper soil is in woodland suitability group 2c. 


GmF—Garmen silt loam, 25 to 60 percent slopes. 
This moderately deep, well drained, steep and very 
steep soil is on complex hillsides in the Knobs section of 
Bullitt County. In the southwestern part of the county, 
this soil is on the uppermost part of the conical shaped 
Knobs. In the western part of the county, it is on hillsides 
below convex ridgetops. Slopes range from about 200 to 
500 feet in length, and the mapped areas are about 10 
to more than 1500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 2 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of 5 inches, is brown silt loam. The subsoil to a 
depth of 21 inches is yellowish brown silt loam and 
channery silty clay loam. To a depth of about 29 inches 
it is light yellowish brown very channery loam. Siltstone 
bedrock is at a depth of 29 inches. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. it ranges from very strongly acid to neutral in 
the surface layer and upper part of the subsoil and from 
medium acid to neutral in the lower part of the subsoil. 
Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. The root zone is moderately deep. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Caneyville, Carpenter, Lenberg, and Sensabaugh soils. 
Also included are areas of a soil similar to Garmon soil 
but less than 20 inches deep to bedrock, areas of soils 
that have a channery, flaggy, or shaly surface layer, and 
a few areas that have slopes of 60 to 75 percent. 

Most areas of this Garmon soil are in woodland. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops and is poorly 
suited to hay and pasture. Steep slopes and depth to 
bedrock are the main limitations. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are black oak, chestnut 
oak, Virginia pine, white oak, and eastern white pine. The 
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hazard of erosion, equipment limitations, and plant 
competition are management concerns. 
This soil is suited to use as woodland wildlife habitat. 
This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. Steepness of 
slope and depth to bedrock are the main limitations. 
This Garmon soil is in capability subclass Vile and in 
woodland suitability group 3r. 


HaC—Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. This deep, well drained, sloping soil is 
on convex ridgetops and shoulder slopes mainly in the 
western and central parts of Bullitt County. Slopes are 
about 75 to 400 feet in length, and the mapped areas 
are about 3 to 300 acres. Erosion has removed about 25 
to 75 percent of the original surface layer. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 16 inches is 
reddish brown silt loam. To a depth of 53 inches it is red 
clay in the upper part and yellowish red clay in the lower 
part. Limestone bedrock is at a depth of 53 inches. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from very strongly acid 
to slightly acid in the surface layer and upper part of the 
subsoil and from strongly acid to neutral in the lower part 
of the subsoil. Permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is high. The root zone is deep. 
This soil has good tilth except in areas where erosion 
has exposed the subsoil material. This soil has moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Beasley, Caneyville, and Crider soils. Also included are a 
few areas of severely eroded soils and areas of soils 
that have slopes of 12 to 20 percent. 

Most of this Hagerstown soil is used for pasture, hay, 
and cultivated crops. Some areas are in urban 
developments. 

This soil is suited to cultivated crops and produces 
high yields if properly managed. Crops respond well to 
applications of lime and fertilizer. If this soil is cultivated, 
the hazard of erosion is severe unless erosion control 
measures are used. Conservation tillage, return of crop 
residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and inclusion of 
grasses and legumes in the cropping system help to 
control erosion and maintain high yields. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. If properly 
managed, it produces high yields. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through frequent renovation. 
Application of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has very high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are northern red oak, 
white ash, black oak, and white oak. Equipment 
limitations and plant competition are management 
concerns. 

This soil is suited to most urban uses. Steepness of 
slope, depth to bedrock, and the clayey texture are 
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limitations for most sanitary facilities. Moderate shrink- 
swell potential, steepness of slope, and depth to 
bedrock are limitations for some building site 
development. Low strength is a limitation for local roads 
and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This Hagerstown soil is in capability subclass Ille and 
in woodland suitability group 1c. 


La—Lawrence silt loam, rarely flooded. This deep, 
somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soil is on stream 
terraces throughout the survey area. The mapped areas 
are about 3 to 200 acres. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 54 
inches. It is yellowish brown silt loam and has common 
light brownish gray mottles to a depth of 20 inches. A 
firm, compact, and brittle fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 
48 inches. In the upper part, it is yellowish brown silt 
loam and has light brownish gray and strong brown 
mottles. In the lower part, it is light brownish gray silty 
clay loam and has strong brown and yellowish brown 
mottles. The lower part of the subsoil is mottled light 
brownish gray, yellowish brown, and strong brown silty 
clay loam. The underlying material is mottled light 
brownish gray and strong brown silty clay loam to a 
depth of 64 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil is slightly acid to very strongly 
acid in the surface layer and upper part of the subsoil. 
The fragipan is very strongly acid or strongly acid to 
neutral. Permeability of the fragipan is slow. The 
available water capacity is moderate. The root zone is 
moderately deep. A seasonal high water table is at a 
depth of 12 to 24 inches. This soil is subject to rare 
flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Newark, McGary, McGary Variant, and Otwell soils. Also 
included are a few areas of soils that have slopes of 2 to © 
4 percent and areas of a poorly drained soil that does 
not have a fragipan. Some included soils are subject to 
ponding. 

Most of this Lawrence soil is used for pasture, hay, 
and cultivated crops. Some areas, particularly in the Fort 
Knox Military Reservation, are in woodland and brush. 

The seasonal high water table and fragipan are the 
major limitations of this soil for cultivated crops. Planting 
and harvesting are sometimes delayed by wetness. 
When a surface drainage system is used, this soil is 
suited to corn and soybeans and produces moderate 
yields. Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the 
soil, and use of cover crops help to maintain desirable 
soil structure and organic matter content. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops that 
tolerate some wetness. The fragipan restricts use for 
deep-rooted legumes. The desired plants need to be 
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maintained through frequent renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, adequate drainage, proper stocking 
rates, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
The preferred trees are yellow-poplar, white ash, black 
oak, American sycamore, white oak, and sweetgum. 
Equipment limitations and plant competition are 
management concerns. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. Wetness, 
flooding, and slow permeability in the fragipan are 
limitations for most sanitary facilities. Wetness and 
flooding are limitations for most building site 
development. Low strength is a limitation for local roads 
and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This Lawrence soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland suitability group 2w. 


Le—Lawrence silt loam. This deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, nearly level, soil is on stream terraces and 
concave uplands throughout the survey area. The 
mapped areas are about 5 to 450 acres. Slopes range 
from O to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 20 inches is 
yellowish brown silt loam and has common light 
brownish gray mottles. A very firm, compact, and brittle 
fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 48 inches. In the upper 
part, it is yellowish brown silt loam and has light 
brownish gray and strong brown mottles. It is light 
brownish gray silty clay loam and has strong brown and 
yellowish brown mottles in the lower part. The subsoil to 
a depth of 54 inches is mottled light brownish gray, 
yellowish brown, and strong brown silty clay loam. The 
underlying material is mottled light brownish gray and 
strong brown silty clay loam to a depth of 64 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil is slightly acid to very strongly 
acid in the surface layer and upper part of the subsoil. 
The fragipan is very strongly acid or strongly acid, and 
the lower part of the subsoil and underlying material are 
very strongly acid to neutral. Permeability of the fragipan 
is slow, and the available water capacity is moderate. 
The root zone is moderately deep. A seasonal high 
water table is at a depth of 12 to 24 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Newark, McGary, and Otwell soils. Also included are a 
few areas of soils that have slopes of 2 to 4 percent and 
some areas of a poorly drained soil that does not have a 
fragipan. Some included soils are subject to ponding, 
and a few are subject to flooding. 

Most of this Lawrence soil is used for pasture, hay, 
and cultivated crops. 

The seasonal high water table and fragipan are the 
major limitations of this soil for cultivated crops. Planting 
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and harvesting are sometimes delayed by wetness. 
When a surface drainage system is used, this soil is 
suited to corn and soybeans and produces moderate 
yields. Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the 
soil, and use of cover crops help to maintain desirable 
soil structure and organic matter content. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops that 
tolerate some wetness. The fragipan restricts use for 
deep-rooted legumes. The desired plants need to be 
maintained through frequent renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, adequate drainage, proper stocking 
rates, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
The preferred trees are yellow-poplar, white ash, black 
oak, American sycamore, white oak, and sweetgum. 
Equipment limitations and plant competition are 
management concerns. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. Wetness 
and slow permeability in the fragipan are limitations for 
most sanitary facilities. Wetness is a limitation for most 
building site development. Low strength is a limitation for 
local roads and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill 
material. 

This Lawrence soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland suitability group 2w. 


LfE—Lenberg-Carpenter complex, 20 to 40 percent 
slopes. These moderately deep and deep, well drained, 
steep and very steep soils are on ridgetops and hillsides 
mainly in the western and central parts of Bullitt County. 
The Lenberg and Carpenter soils were mapped together 
as a complex because they are intermingled in patterns 
that make separation impractical at the scale selected 
for mapping. The Lenberg soil is mainly on convex 
slopes, and the Carpenter soil is mainly on concave 
slopes. Siltstone channers, flags, stones, and boulders 
cover from 0 to about 15 percent of the surface. Slopes 
are about 300 to 800 feet in length, and the mapped 
areas are about 15 to more than 3,000 acres. 

The Lenberg soil makes up about 50 percent of this 
complex. Typically, the surface layer is light yellowish 
brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of 9 inches is strong brown silty clay loam. To a 
depth of 36 inches, it is silty clay that is strong brown in 
the upper part and mottled yellowish red, light olive gray, 
and brown in the lower part. Soft olive shale is at a 
depth of 36 inches. 

The Lenberg soil is medium in natural fertility and 
moderate in organic matter content. It ranges from 
strongly acid to very strongly acid throughout. 
Permeability is moderately slow, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. The root zone is moderately deep. 
This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

The Carpenter soil makes up about 40 percent of this 
complex. Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish 
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brown flaggy silt loam about 3 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer, to a depth of 6 inches, is yellowish 
brown flaggy silt loam. The subsoil to a depth of 15 
inches is yellowish brown flaggy silt loam over strong 
brown gravelly silt loam. To a depth of 46 inches, it is 
strong brown and yellowish red gravelly silty clay loam 
over dark yellowish brown silty clay loam. The underlying 
material to a depth of 51 inches is dark yellowish brown 
silty clay loam. Soft greenish gray shale interbedded with 
layers of siltstone is at a depth of 51 inches. 

The Carpenter soil is medium in natural fertility and 
moderate in organic matter content. It ranges from very 
strongly acid to slightly acid in the upper part of the 
subsoil and from very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
lower part of the subsoil and in the underlying material. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is high. The root zone is deep. 
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Included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of Garmon, Sensabaugh, Zanesville, and Trappist soils. 
Also included are a very channery soil that is less than 
20 inches deep to siltstone bedrock, soils that have 
slopes of 40 to 60 percent, and siltstone rock outcrops 
on the upper slopes and in steeper areas. Detached 
parts of these outcrops occur as channers, flags, stones, 
and boulders on the surface. Some old slip scars and 
slide areas are also included. 

Most of the acreage of this complex is in woodland 
(fig. 21). A few areas are in pasture. 

This complex is poorly suited to cultivated crops. 
Steepness of slope is the main limitation. 

This complex is suited to pasture but requires good 
management to prevent erosion. It is better suited to 
woodland. If this soil is used for pasture, plants that 


Figure 21.—The woodland is in an area of Lenberg-Carpenter complex, 20 to 40 percent slopes. Trappist silt loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded, and Newark silt loam, frequently flooded, are used as hayland. 
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provide adequate ground cover and do not require 
frequent renovation are needed. Forage production 
during midsummer is low, and stocking rates should be 
adjusted to prevent overgrazing. The application of lime 
and fertilizer, brush control, and rotation grazing are 
needed. Steepness of slope and presence of flagstones 
and channers on the surface limit the use of farm 
machinery. 

The Lenberg soil has moderately high potential 
productivity for woodland on north slopes and moderate 
potential productivity on south slopes. The preferred 
trees on north slopes are eastern white pine, shortleaf 
pine, and Virginia pine. Virginia pine, white oak, and 
shortleaf pine are preferred on south slopes. The hazard 
of erosion and equipment limitations are management 
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concerns. The Carpenter soil has high potential 
productivity for woodland. The preferred trees are white 
oak, black oak, chestnut oak, eastern white pine, white 
ash, yellow-poplar, and black walnut. The hazard of 
erosion, equipment limitations, and plant competition are 
management concerns. 

This complex is well suited to use as woodland wildlife 
habitat (fig. 22). 

This complex is poorly suited to urban uses. 
Steepness of slope, slippage, the clayey texture, 
moderately slow permeability, and channers, flags, 
stones, and boulders on the surface are the main 
limitations. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle. The 
Lenberg soil is in woodland suitability group 3c on north 


Figure 22.—Lake Nevin and a wooded area in Bernheim Forest. This is an area of Lenberg-Carpenter complex, 20 to 40 percent slopes. 
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aspects and 4c on south aspects. The Carpenter soil is 
in woodland suitability group 2r. 


LoB—Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on convex 
ridgetops mainly in the western and central parts of 
Spencer County. Slopes are about 75 to 300 feet in 
length, and the mapped areas are about 3 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the’surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 18 inches is dark 
yellowish brown silty clay loam. To a depth of 56 inches, 
it is yellowish brown clay. The underlying material to a 
depth of 65 inches is yellowish brown silty clay and clay 
and has common strong brown and light brownish gray 
mottles. Limestone bedrock interbedded with layers of 
shale and siltstone is at a depth of 65 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from slightly acid to 
very strongly acid to a depth of 30 inches and from 
strongly acid to mildly alkaline below that except in the 
layer immediately above bedrock, which ranges from 
medium acid to mildly alkaline. Permeability is 
moderately slow, and the available water capacity is 
high. The root zone is deep. This soil has good tilth and 
can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture 
content. This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Faywood, Nicholson, and Shelbyville soils. Also included 
are a few areas of eroded soils. 

Most of this Lowell soil is used for cultivated crops, 
hay, and pasture (fig. 23). Some areas are in residential 
and urban developments. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It produces 
high yields if properly managed. Crops respond well to 
applications of lime and fertilizer. If this soil is cultivated, 
the hazard of erosion is moderate unless erosion control 
measures are used. Conservation tillage, return of crop 
residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and inclusion of 
grasses and legumes in the cropping system help to 
control erosion and maintain high yields. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. If properly 
managed, it produces high yields. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through frequent renovation. 
Application of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
Preferred trees are yellow-poplar, eastern white pine, 
black oak, northern red oak, and white ash. Plant 
competition is a management concern. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Moderately 
slow permeability, the clayey texture, and depth to 
bedrock are limitations for most sanitary facilities. Depth 
to bedrock and moderate shrink-swell potential are 
limitations for building site developments. Low strength is 
a limitation for local roads and streets and for use of the 
soil as roadfill material. 
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Figure 23.—Hay being prepared for harvest on an area of Lowell 
silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


This Lowell soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 2c. 


LoC—Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This deep, well drained, sloping soil is on 
convex ridgetops and shoulder slopes mainly in the 
western and central parts of Spencer County. Slopes are 
about 75 to 300 feet in length, and the mapped areas 
are about 3 to 500 acres. Erosion has removed about 25 
to 75 percent of the original surface layer. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 16 inches is dark 
yellowish brown silty clay loam. To a depth of 54 inches, 
it is yellowish brown silty clay and clay. The underlying 
material to a depth of 63 inches is yellowish brown silty 
clay and has common strong brown and light brownish 
gray mottles. Limestone bedrock interbedded with layers 
of shale and siltstone is at a depth of 63 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from slightly acid to 
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very strongly acid to a depth of 30 inches and from 
strongly acid to mildly alkaline below that except in the 
layer immediately above bedrock, which ranges from 
medium acid to mildly alkaline. Permeability is 
moderately slow, and the available water capacity is 
high. The root zone is deep. This soil has good tilth 
except in areas where erosion has exposed the subsoil 
material. This soil has moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Eden, Faywood, Nicholson, and Shelbyville soils. Also 
included are a few areas of severely eroded soils. 

Most of this Lowell soil is used for pasture, hay, and 
cultivated crops. Some areas are in residential and urban 
developments. 

This soil is suited to cultivated crops. It produces high 
yields if properly managed. Crops respond well to 
applications of lime and fertilizer. If this soil is cultivated, 
the hazard of erosion is severe unless erosion control 
measures are used. Conservation tillage, return of crop 
residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and inclusion of 
grasses and legumes in the cropping system help to 
control further erosion and maintain high yields. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. If properly 
managed, it produces high yields. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through frequent renovation. 
Application of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
The preferred trees are yellow-poplar, eastern white 
pine, black oak, northern red oak, and white ash. Plant 
competition is a management concern. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Moderately 
slow permeability, the clayey texture, steepness of slope, 
and depth to bedrock are limitations for most sanitary 
facilities. Depth to bedrock, moderate shrink-swell 
potential, and steepness of slope are limitations for most 
building site development. Low strength is a limitation for 
local roads and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill 
material. 

This Lowell soil is in capability subclass Ille and in 
woodland suitability group 2c. 


LsC3—Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This deep, well drained, 
sloping soil is on convex ridgetops and shoulder slopes 
mainly in the western and central parts of Spencer 
County. Slopes are about 50 to 300 feet in length, and 
the mapped areas are about 3 to 60 acres. Erosion has 
removed most of the original surface layer and, in 
places, some of the subsoil. Some areas have rills and 
shallow gullies. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown and dark yellowish 
brown silty clay loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to 
a depth of 26 inches is yellowish brown silty clay loam 
and silty clay. To a depth of 57 inches, it is yellowish 
brown clay and silty clay. Limestone bedrock 
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interbedded with layers of shale and siltstone is at a 
depth of 57 inches. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It ranges from slightly acid to very strongly acid 
to a depth of 26 inches and from strongly acid to mildly 
alkaline below that except in the layer immediately above 
bedrock, which ranges from medium acid to mildly 
alkaline. Permeability is moderately slow, and the 
available water capacity is high. The root zone is deep. 
This soil is somewhat difficult to till because the surface 
layer consists mostly of subsoil material. This soil has 
moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Eden, Faywood, Nicholson, and Shelbyville soils. Also 
included are a few areas of soils that are not eroded. 

Most of this Lowell soil is used for pasture and hay. A 
few areas are in cultivated crops. 

Although this soil is suited to occasional cultivation, it 
is better suited to pasture and hay. Erosion has removed 
most of the original surface layer. Response of crops to 
applications of lime and fertilizer is fair. If this soil is 
cultivated, the hazard of erosion is very severe unless 
erosion control measures are used. Conservation tillage, 
return of crop residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping system 
will help to control further erosion. 

This soil is suited to hay and pasture, and moderate 
yields can be obtained by using good management 
practices. Plants are somewhat difficult to establish since 
most of the original surface layer has been removed by 
erosion. The yields and desired plants need to be 
maintained through renovation, the application of lime 
and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, and 
weed control. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are Virginia pine, black 
oak, white ash, and northern red oak. Equipment 
limitations, seedling mortality, and plant competition are 
management concerns. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Moderately 
slow permeability, the clayey texture, steepness of slope, 
and depth to bedrock are limitations for most sanitary 
facilities. Depth to bedrock, moderate shrink-swell 
potential, and steepness of slope are limitations for most 
building site development. Low strength is a limitation for 
local roads and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill 
material. 

This Lowell soil is in capability subclass [Ve and in 
woodland suitability group 3c. 


MaB—Markland silt loam, rarely flooded, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. This deep, moderately well drained and 
well drained, gently sloping soil is on slightly convex 
stream terraces along the Sait and Rolling Fork Rivers in 
the southwestern and central parts of Bullitt County. 
Slopes are about 75 to 200 feet in length, and the 
mapped areas are about 3 to 100 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 33 
inches is brown silty clay. To a depth of 42 inches, it is 
dark yellowish brown clay and has many olive gray 
mottles. The underlying material to a depth of 64 inches 
is dark yellowish brown silty clay and has common olive 
gray mottles. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and low in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil is neutral to strongly acid in the 
surface layer, slightly acid to strongly acid in the upper 
part of the subsoil, and acid to mildly alkaline in the 
lower part of the subsoil. The underlying material is 
mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. Permeability is 
slow, and the available water capacity is high. This soil 
has good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. The root zone is deep. A 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of 36 to 72 
inches. This soil has high shrink-swell potential. It is 
subject to rare flooding. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
McGray soils. 


Most of this Markland soil is used for hay and pasture. 


Some areas are in cultivated crops. A few areas are in 
the Fort Knox Military Reservation. 

This soil is suited to most cultivated crops, and 
moderate yields can be obtained if properly managed. If 
this soil is cultivated, the hazard of erosion is moderate 
unless erosion control measures are used. Conservation 
tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, use of cover 
crops, and inclusion of grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system help to control erosion and maintain 
yields. 

This soil is suited to most pasture and hay crops. If 
properly managed, it produces moderate yields. The 
desired plants need to be maintained through frequent 
renovation. Application of lime and fertilizer, proper 
stocking rates, rotation grazing, and weed control are 
needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
The preferred trees are eastern white pine, black oak, 
yellow-poplar, and white ash. Plant competition is a 
management concern. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. Slow 
permeability, the clayey texture, high shrink-swell 
potential, and the hazard of flooding are the main 
limitations. 

This Markland soil is in capability subclass lle and in 
woodland suitability group 2c. 


MdD3—Markland silty clay, occasionally flooded, 
10 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. This deep, 
moderately well drained and well drained, sloping to 
steep soil is on complex side slopes below broad slack 
water flats along the Salt and Rolling Fork Rivers in 
southwestern and central parts of Bullitt County. Slopes 
are about 50 to 200 feet in length, and the mapped 
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areas are about 5 to 200 acres. Erosion has removed 
most of the original surface layer and, in places, some of 
the subsoil. Some areas have rills, and shallow gullies 
and have eroded into the underlying material. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
brown silty clay about 5 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of 28 inches is brown silty clay. To a depth of 37 
inches, it is dark yellowish brown clay and has many 
olive gray mottles. The underlying material to a depth of 
59 inches is dark yellowish brown silty clay and has 
common olive gray mottles. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and low in organic 
matter content. Except where the surface layer has been 
limed, this soil is neutral to strongly acid in the surface 
layer, slightly acid to strongly acid in the upper part of 
the subsoil, and medium acid to mildly alkaline in the 
lower part of the subsoil. The underlying material is 
mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. Permeability is 
slow, and the available water capacity is moderate. This 
soil is difficult to till because the surface layer consists 
mostly of subsoil material. The root zone is deep. A 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of 36 to 72 
inches. This soil has high shrink-swell potential. It is 
subject to brief periods of occasional flooding usually 
from late in winter to early in spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
McGary, Newark, and Nolin soils. 

This Markland soil is used mostly for pasture and hay. 
Some of the acreage is in the Fort Knox Military 
Reservation. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. Steepness 
of slope and the severely eroded surface layer are the 
main limitations. 

This soil is suited to some pasture and hay crops but 
requires good management practices. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through renovation, the 
application of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, and weed control. Some hay crops can 
be damaged by flooding. The steep slopes limit the use 
of farm machinery. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. Preferred trees are eastern white pine, black 
oak, white oak, and white ash. The hazard of erosion, 
equipment limitations, seedling mortality, and plant 
competition are management concerns. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Steepness of slope, slow permeability, the clayey 
texture, high shrink-swell potential, and flooding are the 
main limitations. 

This Markland soil is in capability subclass Vle and in 
woodland suitability group 3c. 


Mc—McGary silt loam, rarely flooded. This deep, 
somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soil is on broad, 
slack water stream terraces along the Salt ane Rolling 
Fork Rivers in the southwestern and central parts of 
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Bullitt County. The mapped areas are about 5 to more 
than 3,000 acres. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 15 
inches is yellowish brown silty clay loam. To a depth of 
40 inches, it is grayish brown and dark yellowish brown 
silty clay. The underlying material to a depth of 72 inches 
is gray stratified silty clay loam and silty clay and has 
many yellowish brown mottles. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from neutral to strongly 
acid in the upper part of the subsoil and from medium 
acid to moderately alkaline in the lower part of the 
subsoil. The underlying material is moderately alkaline. 
Permeability is slow to very slow, and the available water 
capacity is high. This soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. 
The root zone is deep. A seasonal high water table is at 
a depth of 12 to 36 inches. This soil is subject to rare 
flooding. It has high shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Lawrence, Newark, and Markland soils. Some areas of 
soils that have slopes of 2 to 4 percent are also 
included. 

This McGary soil is used mostly for pasture and hay, 
but some areas are in cultivated crops (fig. 24). Some of 
the acreage is in the Fort Knox Military Reservation. It is 
predominantly in woodland and brush. Some areas are in 
residential and urban developments including a large 
part of the city of Shepherdsville. 

The seasonal high water table and clayey texture are 
the major limitations of this soil for cultivated crops. 
Planting and harvesting are sometimes delayed by 
wetness, and yields are reduced. When a surface 
drainage system is used, this soil is suited to some 
cultivated crops and produces moderate yields. Open 
ditch drainage is generally the most widely used system. 
Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, 
and the use of cover crops help to maintain desirable 
soil structure and organic matter content. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops that 
tolerate wetness. The seasonal high water table and 
clayey texture restrict use for deep rooted legumes. The 
desired plants need to be maintained through frequent 
renovation. Application of lime and fertilizer, adequate 
drainage, proper stocking rates, and weed control are 
needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
Preferred trees are eastern white pine, black oak, white 
oak, baldcypress, white ash, pin oak, sweetgum, and 
American sycamore. Plant competition is a management 
concern. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for opentand 
and woodland wildlife. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. Wetness, 
very slow permeability, the clayey texture, and the 
hazard of flooding are limitations for most sanitary 
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facilities. Wetness, flooding, and high shrink-swell 
potential are limitations for most building site 
development. The high shrink-swell potential and low 
strength are limitations for local roads and streets and 
for use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This McGary soil is in capability subclass Hlw and in 
woodland suitability group 2w. 


Mv—McGary Variant silt loam, rarely flooded. This 
deep, somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soil is on 
stream terraces along the Salt River. The mapped areas 
range from about 10 to 150 acres. Slopes range from 0 
to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is grayish brown silt 
loam to a depth of 12 inches. The subsoil to a depth of 
26 inches is light yellowish brown silt loam and grayish 
brown silty clay loam. To a depth of 48 inches, it is olive 
gray silty clay and has dark yellowish brown mottles. The 
underlying material to a depth of 96 inches is dark gray 
clay and strong brown silty clay and has mottles in 
shades of brown and gray. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It is slightly acid or neutral in the 
surface layer, slightly acid to strongly acid in the upper 
part of the subsoil, slightly acid to mildly alkaline in the 
lower part of the subsoil, and neutral to moderately 
alkaline in the underlying material. Permeability is 
moderate in the upper part of the subsoil and slow and 
very slow in the lower part of the subsoil and underlying 
material. The available water capacity is high. This soil 
has good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. The root zone is deep, but 
the clayey subsoil restricts root penetration for some 
plants. This soil is subject to rare flooding. A seasonal 
high water table is at a depth of about 12 to 36 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Newark, Lawrence, and Otweil soils. Also included are 
some areas of soils that are subject to ponding and soils 
that are not subject to flooding. 

Most of this McGary Variant soil is used for row crops. 

A seasonal high water table is the major limitation for 
row crops. Planting and harvesting are sometimes 
delayed because of wetness. Tile drainage systems are 
commonly used. When drained, this soil is well suited to 
corn and soybeans and can be cropped intensively. 
Good tilth is maintained by returning crop residue to the 
soil. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay crops that 
tolerate some wetness. The desired plants need to be 
maintained through renovation. Application of lime and 
fertilizer, adequate drainage, proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. Preferred trees are pin oak, white ash, 
sweetgum, American sycamore, and eastern white pine. 
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Figure 24.—A farmstead and small lake in an area of McGary silt loam, rarely flooded. 


Plant competition and equipment limitations are 
management concerns. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. Wetness 
and the hazard of flooding are the main limitations. 

This McGary Variant soil is in capability subclass Ilw 
and in woodland suitability group 3w. 


Mo—Montgomery silty clay loam. This deep, very 
poorly drained, nearly level soil is on broad, slack water 
stream terraces near the Salt River, mainly in the central 


part of Bullitt County. The mapped areas are about 3 to 
60 acres. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silty clay loam about 9 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer, to a depth of 15 inches, is very dark grayish brown 
silty clay. The subsoil, to a depth of 40 inches, is dark 
grayish brown silty clay and has common dark yellowish 
brown mottles. The underlying material to a depth of 62 
inches is grayish brown silty clay and has many strong 
brown and dark yellowish brown mottles. 
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This soil is high in natural fertility and high in organic 
matter content. It ranges from slightly acid to mildly 
alkaline in the subsoil and is mildly alkaline or 
moderately alkaline in the underlying material. 
Permeability is slow to very slow, and the available water 
capacity is high. This soil is somewhat difficult to till 
because of the silty clay loam surface layer. The root 
zone is deep. A seasonal high water table is at or near 
the surface. This soil has high shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
McGary and Newark soils. Also included is a soil similar 
to the Montgomery soil except that it contains less clay, 
and some areas of soils subject to ponding or flooding. 

Most of this Montgomery soil is used for pasture and 
hay. A few areas are in cultivated crops. 

The seasonal high water table, clayey texture, and 
very poor drainage are the major limitations for cultivated 
crops. Planting and harvesting are sometimes delayed by 
wetness, and yields are reduced. When a surface 
drainage system is used, this soil is suited to some 
cultivated crops and produces moderate yields. Open 
ditch drainage is generally the most widely used surface 
drainage system. In many areas, the use of open ditch 
drainage is restricted because there is not an adequate 
outlet. Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the 
soil, and the use of cover crops help to maintain 
desirable soil structure and organic matter content. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay crops that 
tolerate wetness. The seasonal high water table restricts 
use for deep-rooted legumes. The desired plants need to 
be maintained through frequent renovation. Application 
of lime and fertilizer, adequate drainage, proper stocking 
rates, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
The preferred trees are American sycamore, 
baldcypress, willow oak, swamp white oak, and 
sweetgum. Equipment limitations, seedling mortality, and 
plant competition are management concerns. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. Wetness, very 
slow permeability, and high shrink-swell potential are the 
main limitations. 

This Montgomery soil is in capability subclass IIlw and 
in woodland suitability group 2w. 


Ne—Newark silt loam, frequently flooded. This 
deep, somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soil is on 
flood plains throughout the survey area. The mapped 
areas are about 3 to 400 acres. Slopes range from 0 to 
2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is silt loam. It is 
brown and has common grayish brown mottles to a 
depth of 19 inches and is grayish brown and has 
common dark yellowish brown mottles to a depth of 34 
inches. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches 
is grayish brown silt loam. 
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This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from medium acid to 
mildly alkaline throughout. Permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is high. The soil has good 
tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. A seasonal high water table is at a 
depth of 6 to 18 inches. The root zone is deep. This soil 
is subject to brief periods of frequent flooding usually 
from late in winter to early in spring (fig. 25). 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Boonesboro, Lawrence, Nolin, Otwell, and Sensabaugh 
soils. Also included are some areas of poorly and very 
poorly drained soils and a few areas of soils that have 
slopes of 2 to 4 percent. 

Most of this Newark soil is used for cultivated crops, 
hay, and pasture. A few small areas are in woodland. 

A seasonal high water table is the major limitation for 
cultivated crops. Planting and harvesting are sometimes 
delayed by wetness. Tile drainage systems are 
commonly used. When drained, this soil is well suited to 
corn and soybeans and can be cropped intensively. 
Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, 
and use of cover crops help to maintain desirable soil 
structure and organic matter content. Small grain cover 
crops are sometimes damaged by winter flooding. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay crops that 
tolerate some wetness, although some hay crops can be 
damaged by flooding. The desired plants need to be 
maintained through frequent renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, adequate drainage, proper stocking 
rates, rotation grazing, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has very high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, American sycamore, eastern white pine, and 
cherrybark oak. Plant competition and equipment 
limitations are management concerns. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
hazard of flooding is the main limitation. 

This Newark soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 1w. 


NhA—Nicholson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This deep, moderately well drained, nearly level soil is on 
ridgetops mainly in the central part of Bullitt County. The 
mapped areas are about 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 61 
inches. It is yellowish brown silt loam and dark yellowish 
brown silty clay loam to a depth of 24 inches. A very 
firm, compact, and brittle fragipan extends to a depth of 
42 inches. It is brown silt loam in the upper part and has 
light brownish gray mottles. It is yellowish brown silty 
clay loam in the lower part and has light brownish gray 
and strong brown mottles. The lower part of the subsoil, 
to a depth of 61 inches, is strong brown silty clay and 
has grayish brown and olive gray mottles. The underlying 
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Figure 25.—Flooding of pastureland in an area of Newark silt loam, frequently flooded. 


material to a depth of 72 inches is strong brown clay and 
has light brownish gray and yellowish brown mottles. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from very strongly acid 
to medium acid through the fragipan and from strongly 
acid to mildly alkaline below the fragipan. Permeability is 
slow. The available water capacity is moderate. This soil 
has good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. The root zone is moderately 
deep. A seasonal high water table is at a depth of 18 to 
30 inches. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Crider and Lawrence soils. Also included is a moderately 
well drained soil that does not have a fragipan. 

Most of this Nicholson soil is used for cultivated crops, 
hay, and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to most cultivated crops. The 
seasonal high water table can limit production of tobacco 
during wet growing seasons. Crops respond well to 
applications of lime and fertilizer. If this soil is cultivated, 
the hazard of erosion is slight. Return of crop residue to 
the soil, use of cover crops, and inclusion of grasses and 
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legumes in the cropping system help to maintain 
desirable soil structure and organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to most pasture and hay crops. 
The fragipan restricts rooting depth and can limit 
production of deep-rooted legumes. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
The preferred trees are yellow-poplar, eastern white 
pine, black oak, white oak, white ash, northern red oak, 
and sweetgum. Plant competition is a management 
concern. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Slow 
permeability and wetness are limitations for most 
sanitary facilities and building site development. Low 
strength is a limitation for local roads and streets and for 
use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This Nicholson soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 20. 


NhB—Nichoison silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This deep, moderately well drained, gently sloping soil is 
on slightly convex ridgetops throughout the survey area. 
Slopes range from about 75 to 250 feet in length, and 
the mapped areas are about 3 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 61 
inches. It is yellowish brown silt loam and dark yellowish 
brown silty clay loam to a depth of 24 inches. A very 
firm, compact, and brittle fragipan extends to a depth of 
42 inches. It is brown silt loam in the upper part and has 
light brownish gray mottiles. It is yellowish brown silty 
clay loam in the lower part and has light brownish gray 
and strong brown mottles. The lower part of the subsoil, 
to a depth of 61 inches, is strong brown silty clay and 
has grayish brown and olive gray mottles. The underlying 
material to a depth of 72 inches is strong brown clay and 
has light brownish gray and yellowish brown mottles. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from very strongly acid 
to medium acid through the fragipan and from strongly 
acid to mildly alkaline below the fragipan. Permeability is 
slow. The available water capacity is moderate. This soil 
has good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. The root zone is moderately 
deep. A seasonal high water table is at a depth of 18 to 
30 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Crider, Faywood, Lowell, and Shelbyville soils. Also 
included is a moderately well drained soil that does not 
have a fragipan. 

Most of the Nicholson soil is used for cultivated crops, 
hay, and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to most cultivated crops. The 
seasonal high water table can limit production of tobacco 
during wet growing seasons. Crops respond well to 
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applications of lime and fertilizer. If this soil is cultivated, 
the hazard of erosion is moderate unless erosion control 
measures are used. Conservation tillage, return of crop 
residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and inclusion of 
grasses and legumes in the cropping system help to 
control erosion and to maintain desirable soil structure 
and organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to most pasture and hay crops. 
The fragipan restricts rooting depth and can limit 
production of deep-rooted legumes. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
The preferred trees are yellow-poplar, eastern white 
pine, black oak, white oak, white ash, northern red oak, 
and sweetgum. Plant competition is a management 
concern. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Slow 
permeability and wetness are limitations for most 
sanitary facilities. Wetness is a limitation for most 
building site development. Low strength is a limitation for 
local roads and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill 
material. 

This Nicholson soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 20. 


NhC—Nicholson silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
This deep, moderately well drained, sloping soil is on 
convex ridgetops and shoulder slopes throughout the 
survey area. Slopes are about 75 to 300 feet in length, 
and the mapped areas are about 3 to 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 61 
inches. It is yellowish brown silt loam and dark yellowish 
brown silty clay loam to a depth of 24 inches. A very 
firm, compact, and brittle fragipan extends to a depth of 
42 inches. It is brown silt loam in the upper part and has 
light brownish gray mottles. It is yellowish brown silty 
clay loam in the lower part and has light brownish gray 
and strong brown mottles. The lower part of the subsoil, 
to a depth of 61 inches, is strong brown silty clay and 
has grayish brown and olive gray mottles. The underlying 
material to a depth of 72 inches is strong brown clay and 
has light brownish gray and yellowish brown mottles. . 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from very strongly acid 
to medium acid through the fragipan and from strongly 
acid to mildly alkaline below the fragipan. Permeability is 
slow. The available water capacity is moderate. This soil 
has good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. The root zone is moderately 
deep. A seasonal high water table is at a depth of 18 to 
30 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Crider, Eden, Faywood, and Lowell soils. Also included is 
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a moderately well drained soil that does not have a 
fragipan. 

Most of this Nicholson soil is used for hay and 
pasture. Some areas are used for cultivated crops. 

This soil is suited to most cultivated crops. The 
seasonal high water table can limit production of tobacco 
during wet growing seasons. Crops respond well to 
applications of lime and fertilizer. If this soil is cultivated, 
the hazard of erosion is severe unless erosion control 
measures are used. Conservation tillage, return of crop 
residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and inclusion of 
grasses and legumes in the cropping system help to 
control erosion and to maintain desirable soil structure 
and organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to most pasture and hay crops. 
The fragipan restricts rooting depth and can limit 
production of deep-rooted legumes. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
The preferred trees are yellow-poplar, eastern white 
pine, black oak, white oak, white ash, northern red oak, 
and sweetgum. Plant competition is a management 
concern. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Slow 
permeability, wetness, and steepness of slope are 
limitations for most sanitary facilities. Wetness is a 
limitation for most building site development. Low 
strength is a limitation for local roads and streets and for 
use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This Nicholson soil is in capability subclass Ille and in 
woodland suitability group 20. 


No—Nolin silt loam, frequently flooded. This deep, 
well drained, nearly level soil is on flood plains 
throughout the survey area. The mapped areas are 
about 5 to 600 acres. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 9 
inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 47 inches is 
brown silt loam, and to a depth of 52 inches it is 
yellowish brown silt loam. The underlying material to a 
depth of 78 inches is brown silt loam. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from medium acid to 
moderately alkaline throughout. Permeability is moderate, 
and the available water capacity is high. The root zone is 
deep. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. It is subject 
to brief periods of frequent flooding usually from late in 
winter to early in spring (fig. 26). 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Boonesboro, Elk, Newark, Otwell, Sensabaugh, and 
Woolper soils. Also included are soils along the major 
stream banks that have slopes of 2 to 12 percent and 
that are subject to frequent erosion and deposition by 
fluctuating streams. 


Soil Survey 


Most of this Nolin soil is used for cultivated crops, hay, 
and pasture. 

If this soil is properly fertilized and organic matter 
content is maintained, it is productive and can be 
cropped intensively. Small grain cover crops are 
sometimes damaged by winter flooding (fig. 27). 
Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, 
and use of cover crops help to maintain desirable soil 
structure and organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Some hay 
crops can be damaged by flooding. Maintenance of the 
desired plants through renovation, weed control, proper 
stocking rates, and application of lime and fertilizer is 
needed. 

This soil has very high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are sweetgum, yellow- 
poplar, eastern white pine, eastern cottonwood, white 
ash, cherrybark oak, and black walnut. Equipment 
limitations and plant competition are management 
concerns. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
hazard of flooding is the main limitation. 

This Nolin soil is in capability class |lw and in 
woodland suitability group 1w. 


OtA—Otwell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
deep, moderately well drained, nearly level soil is on 
stream terraces throughout the survey area. The mapped 
areas are about 2 to 20 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 62 
inches. It is strong brown and yellowish brown silt loam 
to a depth of 26 inches; it has pale brown mottles in the 
lower part. A very firm, compact, and brittle fragipan 
extends to a depth of 42 inches. It is light yellowish 
brown silt loam in the upper part and has strong brown 
and light brownish gray mottles. It is yellowish brown silty 
clay loam in the lower part and has light brownish gray 
and strong brown mottles. The lower part of the subsoil 
to a depth of 62 inches is strong brown, stratified silty 
clay loam and silty clay and has light brownish gray 
mottles. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from neutral to very 
strongly acid in the surface layer and is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid in the upper part of the subsoil and 
fragipan. It is slightly acid to strongly acid in the lower 
part of the subsoil. Permeability is very slow, and the 
available water capacity is moderate. This soil has good 
tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. The root zone is moderately deep. A 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of 24 to 36 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Elk, Lawrence, and Newark soils. Some areas of soils 
that have slopes of 2 to 4 percent and a few areas of 
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Figure 26.—Flooding in an area of Nolin silt loam, frequently flooded. 


soils subject to occasional or rare flooding are also 
included. 

Most of this Otwell soil is used for cultivated crops, 
hay, and pasture. 

This soil is suited to most cultivated crops. The 
seasonal high water table can limit production of tobacco 
during wet growing seasons. Crops respond well to 
applications of lime and fertilizer. If this soil is cultivated, 
the hazard of erosion is slight. This soil can be cropped 
intensively if properly managed. Return of crop residue 
to the soil, use of cover crops, and inclusion of grasses 
and legumes in the cropping system help to maintain 
desirable soil structure and organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to most pasture and hay crops. 
The fragipan restricts rooting depth and can limit 
production of deep rooted legumes. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
and weed control are needed. 


This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are eastern white pine, 
black oak, white oak, shortleaf pine, and southern red 
oak. Plant competition is a management concern. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Wetness and 
very slow permeability are limitations for most sanitary 
facilities. Wetness is a limitation for most building site 
development. Low strength is a limitation for local roads 
and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This Otwell soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 30. 


OtB—Otwell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
deep, moderately well drained, gently sloping soil is on 
stream terraces throughout the survey area. Slopes are 
about 75 to 300 feet in length, and the mapped areas 
are about 3 to 75 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 62 
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Figure 27.—Flooding of cropland in an area of Nolin silt loam, frequently flooded. 


inches. It is strong brown and yellowish brown silt loam has been limed, this soil ranges from neutral to very 

to a depth of 26 inches; it has pale brown mottles in the strongly acid in the surface layer and is strongly acid or 
lower part. A very firm, compact, and brittle fragipan very strongly acid in the upper part of the subsoil and 
extends to a depth of 42 inches. It is light yellowish fragipan. It is slightly acid to strongly acid in the lower 
brown silt loam in the upper part and has strong brown part of the subsoil. Permeability is very slow, and the 
and light brownish gray mottles. It is yellowish brown silty available water capacity is moderate. This soil has good 
clay loam in the lower part and has light brownish gray tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
and strong brown mottles. The lower part of the subsoil moisture content. The root zone is moderately deep. A 
to a depth of 62 inches is strong brown stratified silty seasonal high water table is at a depth of 24 to 36 

clay loam and silty clay and has light brownish gray inches. 

mottles. 


This soi! is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Elk, Lawrence, and Newark soils. A few areas of soils 
subject to occasional or rare flooding are also included. 

Most of this Otwell soil is used for cultivated crops. 
The seasonal high water table can limit production of 
tobacco during wet growing seasons. Crops respond well 
to applications of lime and fertilizer. If this soil is 
cultivated, the hazard of erosion is moderate unless 
erosion control measures are used. Conservation tillage, 
return of crop residue to the soil, and use of cover crops 
help to control erosion and to maintain desirable soil 
structure and organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to most pasture and hay crops. 
The fragipan restricts rooting depth and can limit 
production of deep-rooted legumes. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
and weed control are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are eastern white pine, 
black oak, white oak, shortleaf pine, and southern red 
oak. Plant competition is a management concern. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Wetness and 
very slow permeability are limitations for most sanitary 
facilities. Wetness is a limitation for most building site 
development. Low strength is a limitation for local roads 
and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This Otwell soil is in capability subclass |le and in 
woodland suitability group 30. 


OtC—Otwell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. This 
deep, moderately well drained, sloping soil is on stream 
terraces throughout the survey area. Slopes are about 
75 to 300 feet in length, and the mapped areas are 
about 3 to 125 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 62 
inches. It is strong brown and yellowish brown silt loam 
to a depth of 26 inches; it has pale brown mottles in the 
lower part. A very firm, compact, and brittle fragipan 
extends to a depth of 42 inches. It is light yellowish 
brown silt loam in the upper part and has strong brown 
and light brownish gray mottles. It is yellowish brown silty 
clay loam in the lower part and has light brownish gray 
and strong brown mottles. The lower part of the subsoil 
to a depth of 62 inches is strong brown stratified silty 
clay loam and silty clay and has light brownish gray 
mottles. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from neutral to very 
strongly acid in the surface layer and strongly acid or 
very strongly acid in the upper part of the subsoil and 
fragipan. It is slightly acid to strongly acid in the lower 
part of the subsoil. Permeability is very slow, and the 
available water capacity is moderate. This soil has good 
tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
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moisture content. The root zone is moderately deep. A 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of 24 to 36 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Elk, Lawrence, and Newark soils. A few areas of soils 
subject to occasional or rare flooding are also included. 

Most of this Otwell soil is used for hay and pasture. 
Some areas are in cultivated crops. 

This soil is suited to most cultivated crops. The 
seasonal high water table can limit production of tobacco 
during wet growing seasons. Crops respond well to lime 
and fertilizer. If this soil is cultivated, the hazard of 
erosion is severe unless erosion control measures are 
used. Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the 
soil, and use of cover crops help to control erosion and 
to maintain desirable soil structure and organic matter 
content. 

This soil is well suited to most pasture and hay crops. 
The fragipan restricts rooting depth and can limit 
production of deep-rooted legumes. The desired plants 
need to be maintained through renovation. Application of 
lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
and weed control are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are eastern white pine, 
black oak, white oak, shortleaf pine, and southern red 
oak. Plant competition is a management concern. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Wetness, 
steepness of slope, and very slow permeability are 
limitations for most sanitary facilities. Wetness is a 
limitation for most building site development. Low 
strength is a limitation for local roads and streets and for 
use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This Otwell soil is in capability subclass Ilie and in 
woodland suitability group 30. 


OwB—Otwell silt loam, occasionally flooded, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. This deep, moderately well drained, 
gently sloping soil is on low stream terraces throughout 
the survey area. Slopes are about 75 to 300 feet in 
length, and the mapped areas are about 2 to 25 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 62 
inches. It is strong brown and yellowish brown silt loam 
to a depth of 26 inches; it has pale brown mottles in the 
lower part. A very firm, compact, and brittle fragipan 
extends to a depth of 42 inches. It is light yellowish 
brown silt loam in the upper part and has strong brown 
and light brownish gray mottles. It is yellowish brown silty 
clay loam in the lower part and has light brownish gray 
and strong brown mottles. The lower part of the subsoil 
to a depth of 62 inches is strong brown stratified silty 
clay loam and silty clay and has light brownish gray 
mottles. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from neutral to very 
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strongly acid in the surface layer and is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid in the upper part of the subsoil and 
fragipan. It is slightly acid to strongly acid in the lower 
part of the subsoil. Permeability is very slow, and the 
available water capacity is moderate. This soil has good 
tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. The root zone is moderately deep. A 
seasonal high water table is at a depth of 24 to 36 
inches. This soil is subject to brief periods of occasional 
flooding usually from late in winter to early in spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Elk, Lawrence, and Newark soils. A few areas of soils on 
slightly higher elevations than this Otwell soil and not 
subject to flooding and small areas of soils that have 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent are also included. 

Most of this Otwell soil is used for cultivated crops, 
hay, and pasture. 

This soil is suited to most cultivated crops. The 
seasonal high water table can limit production of tobacco 
during wet growing seasons. Small grain cover crops are 
sometimes damaged by flooding. Crops respond well to 
lime and fertilizer. If this soil is cultivated, the hazard of 
erosion is moderate unless erosion control measures are 
used. Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the 
soil, and use of cover crops help to control erosion and 
to maintain desirable soil structure and organic matter 
content. 

This soil is well suited to most pasture and hay. Some 
hay crops can be damaged by flooding. The fragipan 
restricts rooting depth and can limit production of deep- 
rooted legumes. The desired plants need to be 
maintained through renovation. Application of lime and 
fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, and 
weed control are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are eastern white pine, 
black oak, white oak, shortleaf pine, and southern red 
oak. Plant competition is a management concern. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Flooding, 
wetness, and very slow permeability are limitations for 
sanitary facilities. The hazard of flooding and wetness 
are limitations for most building site development. Low 
strength is a limitation for local roads and streets and for 
use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This Otwell soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 30. 


Pt—Pits. This map unit consists of open excavations 
from which the soil has been removed and limestone or 
shale exposed so that it can be mined, conditioned, and 
stored for agricultural and industrial uses. The mapped 
areas are irregular in shape and are about 6 to 125 
acres. 

These open excavations do not support plants. The 
walls are vertical, and the flat bottoms are exposed 
bedrock. The excavations are as much as 100 feet deep 
and are usually several hundred feet in width. 


Soil Survey 


Two of the larger areas in Bullitt County and a small 
area in Spencer County are limestone quarries. The 
limestone bedrock is removed and used for road material 
and agricultural lime. These areas in Bullitt County are in 
the same position on the landscape as Crider and 
Caneyville soils. The area in Spencer County is in the 
same position on the landscape as Faywood and 
Cynthiana soils. 

One area in Bullitt County is in the greenish gray shale 
and black acid shale areas. These shales are removed 
and refined into material for making light-color concrete 
blocks. A small black shale area in Bullitt County 
provides shale for landfill cover and road material. These 
areas are in similar positions on the landscape as 
Carpenter, Lenberg, and Trappist soils. 

These areas are poorly suited to agricultural or urban 
uses. Some selected spots, where overburden is stored, 
are suited to limited use as woodland. 

Pits is in capability subclass VIIlIs. It is not assigned to 
a woodland suitability group. 


Sg—Sensabaugh gravelly loam, occasionally 
flooded. This deep, well drained, nearly level soil is on 
flood plains of the smaller streams in the Knobs area of 
Bullitt County. The mapped areas are about 5 to 180 
acres. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown gravelly loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 34 
inches, is dark yellowish brown gravelly loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is very 
gravelly fine sandy loam. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from medium acid to 
mildly alkaline throughout. Permeability is moderate and 
moderately rapid. The available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone is deep. This soil is somewhat 
difficult to till because of the gravel in the surface layer. 
This soil is subject to very brief periods of occasional 
flooding usually from late in winter to early in spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Elk, Newark, Nolin, and Otwell soils. A few areas of a 
soil similar to the Sensabaugh soil but underlain by soft 
greenish gray shale at a depth of 3 to 5 feet, areas of 
soils near streams and subject to frequent flooding, and 
areas that have slopes of more than 2 percent are also 
included. 

Most of this Sensabaugh soil is used for cultivated 
crops, hay, and pasture. Some areas are in woodland. 

This soil is suited to most cultivated crops. Small grain 
cover crops can be damaged by winter flooding. 
Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, 
and use of cover crops help to maintain desirable soil 
structure and organic matter content. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. Some hay 
crops can be damaged by flooding. The desired plants 
can be maintained through renovation, weed control, 
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proper stocking rates, and application of lime and 
fertilizer. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
The preferred trees are yellow-poplar, black walnut, 
white oak, eastern white pine, shortleaf pine, and white 
ash. Plant competition is a management concern. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. 

This soil is poorly suited to urban uses. The hazard of 
flooding is the main limitation. 

This Sensabaugh soil is in capability subclass Ils and 
in woodland suitability group 20. 


ShB—Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on convex 
ridgetops mostly in the western and central parts of 
Spencer County. Slopes are about 75 to 300 feet in 
length, and the mapped areas are about 3 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 37 inches 
is brown and dark yellowish brown silty clay loam. To a 
depth of 62 inches it is brown silty clay and has common 
yellowish brown and light yellowish brown mottles. The 
underlying material to a depth of 92 inches is light 
yellowish brown clay and has common strong brown and 
pale brown mottles. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. It ranges from neutral to strongly 
acid in the upper part of the subsoil and from strongly 
acid to mildly alkaline in the lower part. Permeability is 
moderate and moderately slow. The available water 
capacity is high. The root zone is deep. This soil has 
good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Lowell and Nicholson soils. Also included is a soil similar 
to the Shelbyville soil but having a lighter colored surface 
layer, areas of soils that have slopes of 0 to 2 percent, 
and a few areas of eroded soils. 

Most of this Shelbyville soil is used for cultivated 
crops, hay, and pasture. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. High yields 
can be obtained if properly managed. If this soil is 
cultivated, the hazard of erosion is moderate unless 
erosion control measures are used. Conservation tillage, 
the use of cover crops, return of crop residue to the soil, 
and inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping 
system help to control erosion and maintain high yields. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. When 
properly managed, it produces high yields. The desired 
plants and yields can be maintained through renovation, 
the application of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking 
rates, rotation grazing, and weed control. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
The preferred trees are eastern white pine, black oak, 
shortleaf pine, yellow-poplar, black walnut, white ash, 
white oak, and northern red oak. 
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This soil is suited to most urban uses. The moderately 
slow permeability and the clayey texture in the lower part 
of the subsoil are limitations for some sanitary facilities. 
Shrinking and swelling is a limitation for some building 
site development. Low strength is a limitation for local 
roads and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill 
material. 

This Shelbyville soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 20. 


TrC—Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately deep, well drained, sloping soil 
is on narrow, convex ridgetops and shoulder slopes in 
the Knobs area of Bullitt County. Slopes are about 75 to 
300 feet in length, and the mapped areas are about 3 to 
200 acres. About 25 to 75 percent of the original surface 
layer has been removed by erosion. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 23 inches, is 
yellowish red silty clay. The underlying material, to a 
depth of 35 inches, is reddish brown very shally silty clay 
and has many dark red and light olive gray mottles. 
Hard, black acid shale is at a depth of 35 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from strongly acid to 
extremely acid throughout. Permeability is moderately 
slow, and the available water capacity is moderate. This 
soil has good tilth except in areas where erosion has 
exposed the subsoil material. The root zone is 
moderately deep. This soil has moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Carpenter, Hagerstown, and Zanesville soils. Also 
included are a few areas of soils that have slopes of 2 to 
6 percent. 

This Trappist soil is used mostly for hay and pasture. 
A few areas are in cultivated crops or woodland. 

Although this soil is suited to occasional cultivation, it 
is better suited to pasture and hay. Application of lime 
and fertilizer is important because of the acidity of this 
soil. If this soil is cultivated, the hazard of erosion is 
severe unless erosion control measures are used. 
Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping 
system, and use of cover crops help to prevent further 
erosion and maintain good tilth. 

This soil is suited to most pasture and hay crops. 
Deep-rooted legumes can be difficult to establish and 
maintain because of the moderate depth of the root 
zone and the acidity of the subsoil and underlying 
material. The desired plants need to be maintained 
through frequent renovation. Applications of lime and 
fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, and 
weed control are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. Preferred trees are black oak, chestnut oak, 
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white oak, Virginia pine, and eastern white pine. 
Equipment limitations and plant competition are 
management concerns. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Depth to 
bedrock, the clayey texture, and moderately slow 
permeability are limitations for most sanitary facilities. 
Depth to bedrock and moderate shrink-swell potential 
are limitations for most building site development. Low 
strength is a limitation for local roads and streets and for 
use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This Trappist soil is in capability subclass IIle and in 
woodland suitability group 3c. 


TrD—Trappist silt loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded. This moderately deep, well drained, moderately 
steep and steep soil is on complex ridgetops, shoulder 
slopes, and hillsides in the Knobs area of Bullitt County. 
Slopes are about 50 to 300 feet in length, and the 
mapped areas are about 5 to more than 600 acres. 
Erosion has removed about 25 to 75 percent of the 
original surface layer. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 23 inches, is 
yellowish red silty clay. The underlying material, to a 
depth of 35 inches, is reddish brown very shaly silty clay 
and has many dark red and light olive gray mottles. 
Hard, black acid shale is at a depth of 35 inches. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil ranges from strongly acid to 
extremely acid throughout. Permeability is moderately 
slow, and the available water capacity is moderate. This 
soil has good tilth except in areas where erosion has 
exposed the subsoil material. The root zone is 
moderately deep. This soil has moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Carpenter, Lenberg, and Zanesville soils. Also included 
are a loamy soil that is less than 20 inches deep to 
black acid shale, small areas of a soil similar to Trappist 
soil but more than 40 inches deep to bedrock, and areas 
of soils that are not eroded. 

Most of this Trappist soil is used as pasture and 
woodland. 

This soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. Past 
erosion and the very severe hazard of erosion are the 
main limitations. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay but requires good 
management to prevent further erosion. Deep-rooted 
legumes may be difficult to establish and maintain 
because of the moderate depth to bedrock and the 
acidity of the subsoil and underlying material. Plants that 
provide adequate ground cover and that do not require 
frequent renovation can help to prevent further erosion. 
Applications of lime and fertilizer, brush control, and 
rotation grazing are needed. The steep areas of this soil 
restrict the use of farm machinery. 
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This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are black oak, chestnut 
oak, white oak, Virginia pine, and eastern white pine. The 
hazard of erosion, equipment limitations, and plant 
competition are management concerns. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland wildlife 
habitat. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Steepness of slope and depth to bedrock are the main 
limitations. 

This Trappist soil is in capability subclass Vie and in 
woodland suitability group 3c. 


WoB—Woolper silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained, gently sloping soil is on 
concave foot slopes throughout Spencer County and in 
the eastern part of Bullitt County. Slopes are about 50 to 
200 feet in length, and the mapped areas are about 3 to 
35 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silty clay 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is silty clay to a 
depth of 52 inches. It is dark brown in the upper part and 
yellowish brown and dark yellowish brown in the lower 
part. The underlying material to a depth of 80 inches is 
dark yellowish brown silty clay. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It ranges from mildly alkaline to slightly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately slow, and the 
available water capacity is high. This soil is somewhat 
difficult to till because of the silty clay loam surface layer. 
The root zone is deep. This soil has moderate shrink- 
swell. potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Boonesboro, Elk, Lowell, and Nolin soils. Also included is 
a soil similar to Woolper soil but moderately well drained. 

Most of the Woolper soil is used for pasture, hay, and 
cultivated crops. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops. It produces 
high yields if properly managed. Diversion channels are 
commonly used to divert runoff from adjacent hillsides. If 
this soil is cultivated, the hazard of erosion is moderate 
unless erosion control measures are used. Conservation 
tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, inclusion of 
grasses and legumes in the cropping system, and use of 
cover crops help to control erosion and to maintain high 
yields. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay and 
produces high yields if properly managed. The desired 
plants need to be maintained through renovation. 
Applications of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
The preferred trees are yellow-poplar, white ash, black 
oak, and white oak. Equipment limitations, seeding 
mortality and plant competition are management 
concerns. 


Bullitt and Spencer Counties, Kentucky 


This soil is suited to some urban uses. The clayey 
texture and moderately slow permeability are limitations 
for most sanitary facilities. The clayey texture and 
moderate shrink-swell potential are limitations for most 
building site development. Low strength is a limitation for 
local roads and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill 
material. 

This Wooiper soil is in capability class Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 2c. 


WoC—Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes. This deep, well drained, sloping soil is on 
concave foot slopes throughout Spencer county and in 
the eastern part of Bullitt County. Slopes are about 75 to 
300 feet in length, and the mapped areas are about 3 to 
40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silty clay 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is silty clay to a 
depth of 52 inches. It is dark brown in the upper part and 
yellowish brown and dark yellowish brown in the lower 
part. The underlying material to a depth of 80 inches is 
dark yellowish brown silty clay. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It ranges from mildly alkaline to slightly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately slow, and the 
available water capacity is high. This soil is somewhat 
difficult to till because of the silty clay loam surface layer. 
The root zone is deep. This soil has moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Boonesboro, Elk, Faywood, Lowell, and Nolin soils. Also 
included is a soil similar to Woolper soil but moderately 
well drained. 

Most of this Woolper soil is used for pasture and hay. 
Some areas are in cultivated crops. 

This soil is suited to cultivated crops. It produces high 
yields if properly managed. Diversion channels are 
commonly used to divert runoff from adjacent hillsides. If 
this soil is cultivated, the hazard of erosion is very 
severe unless erosion control measures are used. 
Conservation tillage, return of crop residue to the soil, 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping 
system, and use of cover crops help to control erosion 
and to maintain high yields. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay and 
produces high yields if properly managed. The desired 
plants need to be maintained through renovation. 
Applications of lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, and weed control are needed. 

This soil has high potential productivity for woodland. 
The preferred trees are yellow-poplar, white ash, black 
oak, and white oak. Equipment limitations, seeding 
mortality, and plant competition are management 
concerns. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. The clayey 
texture, steepness of slope, and moderately slow 
permeability are limitations for most sanitary facilities. 
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The clayey texture, moderate shrink-swell potential, and 
steepness of slope are limitations for most building site 
development. Low strength is a limitation for local roads 
and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This Woolper soil is in capability subciass Ille and in 
woodland suitability group 2c. 


ZaB—Zanesville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This deep, moderately well drained, gently sloping soil is 
on convex ridgetops in the western part of Bullitt County. 
Slopes are about 50 to 300 feet in length, and the 
Mapped areas are about 3 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 6 
inches, is yellowish brown silt loam. The subsoil to a 
depth of 31 inches is yellowish brown and strong brown 
silt loam. It has common light brownish gray and brown 
mottles in the lower part. A very firm, compact, and 
brittle fragipan extends to a depth of 40 inches. It is 
yellowish brown silt loam and has common light olive 
gray and strong brown mottles. The subsoil to a depth of 
53 inches is yellowish brown silty clay and has many 
olive gray mottles. The underlying material to a depth of 
63 inches is yellowish brown silty clay. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid throughout. Permeability is moderate above the 
fragipan and moderately slow to slow through the 
fragipan. The available water capacity is moderate. This 
soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. The root zone is moderately 
deep. A seasonal high water table is at a depth of 24 to 
36 inches. 

Included with this soil is mapping are small areas of 
Carpenter, Lenberg, and Trappist soils. Also included are 
soils that are similar to the Zanesville soil, but one is well 
drained and does not have a fragipan and the other is 
underlain by black, acid shale bedrock. 

Most of this Zanesville soil is used for pasture, hay, 
and woodland. Some areas are in cultivated crops. A 
large acreage is in Bernheim Forest. 

This soil is suited to most cultivated crops. If this soil 
is cultivated, the hazard of erosion is moderate unless 
erosion control measures are used. Conservation tillage, 
return of crop residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping system 
help to control erosion and to maintain good tilth. 

This soil is suited to most pasture and hay crops. The 
fragipan restricts rooting depth and can limit production 
of deep-rooted legumes. The desired plants need to be 
maintained through frequent renovation. Applications of 
lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
and weed control are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are eastern white pine, 
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shortleaf pine, black oak, and white oak. Plant 
competition is a management concern. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for openiand 
and woodland wildlife. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Slow and 
moderately slow permeability and wetness are limitations 
for most sanitary facilities. Wetness is a limitation for 
most building site development. Low strength is a 
limitation for local roads and streets and for use of the 
soil as roadfill material. 

This Zanesville soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 30. 


ZaC—Zanesville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
This deep, moderately well drained, sloping soil is on 
convex ridgetops and shoulder slopes in the western 
part of Bullitt County. Slopes are about 50 to 300 feet in 
length, and the mapped areas are about 3 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 6 
inches, is yellowish brown silt loam. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 31 inches, is yellowish brown and strong brown 
silt loam; it has common light brownish gray and brown 
mottles in the lower part. A very firm, compact, and 
brittle fragipan extends to a depth of 40 inches. It is 
yellowish brown silt loam and has common light gray and 
strong brown mottles. The subsoil, to a depth of 53 
inches, is yellowish brown silty clay and has many olive 
gray mottles. The underlying material to a depth of 63 
inches is yellowish brown silty clay. 

This soil is medium in natural fertility.and moderate in 
organic matter content. Except where the surface layer 
has been limed, this soil is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid throughout. Permeability is moderate above the 
fragipan and moderately slow to slow through the 
fragipan. The available water capacity is moderate. This 
soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide 


range of moisture content. The root zone is moderately 
deep. A seasonal high water table is at a depth of 24 to 
36 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Carpenter, Lenberg, and Trappist soils. Also included are 
soils that are similar to the Zanesville soil, but one is well 
drained and does not have a fragipan and the other is 
underlain by black, acid shale bedrock. 

Most of this Zanesville soil is used for pasture, hay, 
and woodland. A few areas are in cultivated crops. A 
large acreage is in Bernheim Forest. 

This soil is suited to most cultivated crops. If this soil 
is cultivated, the hazard of erosion is severe unless 
erosion control measures are used. Conservation tillage, 
return of crop residue to the soil, use of cover crops, and 
inclusion of grasses and legumes in the cropping system 
help to control erosion and to maintain good tilth. 

This soil is suited to most pasture and hay crops. The 
fragipan restricts rooting depth and can limit production 
of deep-rooted legumes. The desired plants need to be 
maintained through frequent renovation. Applications of 
lime and fertilizer, proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
and weed control are needed. 

This soil has moderately high potential productivity for 
woodland. The preferred trees are eastern white pine, 
shortleaf pine, black oak, and white oak. Plant 
competition is a management concern. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for openiand 
and woodland wildlife. 

This soil is suited to some urban uses. Moderately 
slow permeability, wetness, and steepness of slope are 
limitations for most sanitary facilities. Wetness and 
steepness of slope are limitations for most building site 
development. Low strength is a limitation for local roads 
and streets and for use of the soil as roadfill material. 

This Zanesville soil is in capability subclass Ille and in 
woodland suitability group 30. 


Prime Farmland 
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In this section, prime farmland is defined and 
discussed, and the prime farmland soils in Bullitt and 
Spencer Counties are listed. 

Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. The acreage of 
high-quality farmland is limited, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture recognizes that government at local, state, 
and federal levels, as well as individuals, must 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our nation’s 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmland soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to producing food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorable for the 
economic production of sustained high yields of crops. 
The soils need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. The moisture supply, of 
course, must be adequate, and the growing season has 
to be sufficiently long. Prime farmland soils produce the 
highest yields with minimal inputs of energy and 
economic resources. Farming these soils results in the 
least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be in use as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland, or they may be in other 
uses. They either are used for producing food or fiber or 
are available for these uses. Urban or built-up land and 
water areas cannot be considered prime farmland. Urban 
or built-up land is any contiguous unit of land 10 acres or 
more that is used for such purposes as housing, 
industrial, and commercial sites, sites for institutions or 
public buildings, small parks, golf courses, cemeteries, 
railroad yards, airports, sanitary landfills, sewage 
treatment plants, and water control structures. 

Prime farmland soils usually get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 
favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soils is 
acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeable to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodibie or saturated with water for long periods and are 
not subject to frequent flooding during the growing 
season. The slope ranges mainly from 0 to 6 percent. 

About 68,960 acres, or 36 percent, of Bullitt County 
and about 23,595 acres, or 19 percent, of Spencer 
County meet the soil requirements of prime farmland. 


Areas are scattered throughout the survey area, but 
most are in general soil map units 1, 3, 5, and 7 in Bullitt 
County and 1, 3, and 4 in Spencer County. 

The following map units, or soils, make up prime 
farmland in Bullitt and Spencer Counties. The location of 
each map unit is shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication. The extent of each unit is given 
in table 5. The soil qualities that affect use and 
management are described in the section “Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” This list does not constitute a 
recommendation for a particular land use. 

Soils that have limitations, such as a high water table, 
flooding, or inadequate rainfall, may qualify as prime 
farmland if these limitations are overcome by such 
measures as drainage, flood control or irrigation. In the 
following list, the measures needed to overcome the 
limitations of a map unit, if any, are shown in 
parentheses after the map unit name. Onsite evaluation 
is necessary to determine if the limitations have been 
overcome by the corrective measures. 


BeB Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Bo _Boonesboro silt loam, frequently flooded (where 
protected from flooding or not frequently flooded 
during the growing season) 

CaB Caneyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

CrB_ Crider silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

EkA Elk silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

EkB_ Elk silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

EIA Elk silt loam, occasionally flooded, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes 

EIB Elk silt loam, occasionally flooded, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 

La Lawrence silt loam, rarely flooded (where drained) 

Le Lawrence silt loam (where drained) 

LoB Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

MaB Markland silt loam, rarely flooded, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 

Mc McGary silt loam, rarely flooded (where drained) 

My  MecGary Variant silt loam, rarely flooded (where 
drained) 

Mo Montgomery silty clay loam (where drained) 

Ne Newark silt loam, frequently flooded (where 
drained and protected from flooding or not fre- 
quently flooded during the growing season) 

NhA_ Nicholson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

NhB_ Nicholson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
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No 


OtA 
OtB 


Nolin silt loam, frequently flooded (where protect- 
ed from flooding or not frequently flooded during 
the growing season) 

Otwell silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Otwell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


Otwell silt loam, occasionally flooded, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes 

Sensabaugh gravelly loam, occasionally flooded 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Woolper silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Zanesville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

in preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
and management. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
rangeland and woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary 
facilities, highways and other transportation systems, and 
parks and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife 
habitat. It can be used to identify the potentials and 
limitations of each soil for specific land uses and to help 
prevent construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern that is in harmony with nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


Henry Amos, conservation agronomist, and Carl W. Hail, assistant 
state soil scientist, Soil Conservation Service, helped to prepare this 
section. 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil 


Conservation Service is explained; and the estimated 
yields of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under “Detailed Soil Map 
Units.” Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

More than 162,000 acres in the survey was used for 
crops and pasture in 1967 (73). Of this total, more than 
82,000 acres were used for permanent pasture; 23,000 
acres for row crops, mainly corn and tobacco; 3,300 
acres for close grown crops, mainly wheat; 25,000 acres 
for rotation hay and pasture; and 12,500 acres for hay. 
The remainder of the acreage was mostly idle cropland, 
openland formerly cropped, and land in conservation use 
only. According to more recent reports, the acres of 
crops and pasture have not changed significantly in 
recent years, except for a substantial increase in row 
crops, mainly soybeans, in Spencer County. Urban 
expansion and the construction of the Taylorsville Dam 
have caused a decrease or shift in location of crops and 
pasture acreage in some areas and, in places, have 
resulted in crops on less desirable marginal land. 


Cropland 


The soils of Bullitt and Spencer Counties have some 
potential for increased crop production. According to the 
1970 Kentucky Soil and Water Conservation Needs 
Inventory, about 15,200 acres of potentially good 
cropland was used as pasture, about 5,200 acres for 
woodland, and about 3,600 acres was idle or formerly 
cropped openlana. A significant acreage of the better 
cropland has been removed from production since 1970 
by urban expansion in Bullitt County and the Taylorsville 
Lake Project in Spencer County. This has caused a shift 
in crop production to some of the marginal, sloping soils. 
Crop production could be increased by applying the 
latest production techniques to all cropland in the area. 

It was estimated that in 1967 there were about 7,400 
acres of urban and built-up land in Bullitt and Spencer 
Counties. Since then these areas have increased 
dramatically, especially in Bullitt County, and in many 
areas, they have replaced cropland. This survey can help 
to make land use decisions that can influence the future 
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of farming in the survey area (see the section “General 
Soil Map Units’’). 

Soil erosion is the major problem on most of the 
cropland and pasture in the survey area. If the slope is 
more than 2 percent, erosion is a hazard. Except for 
some of the nearly level flood plains and stream 
terraces, nearly all of the cropland and pasture in Bullitt 
and Spencer Counties is gently sloping to steep. 

Loss of the surface layer through erosion is damaging 
for three reasons. First, productivity is reduced as. 
organic matter and nutrients are lost, and part of the 
subsoil is incorporated into the plow layer. Loss of the 
surface layer is especially damaging on the soils that 
have a clayey subsoil, such as Lowell and Beasley soils. 
Second, erosion further limits the depth of the root zone 
in soils that have a limiting layer in or below the subsoil 
or are shallow or moderately deep to bedrock. The 
Lawrence, Nicholson, and Otwell soils have a fragipan, 
and the Caneyville, Eden, and Faywood soils are 
moderately deep to bedrock. Third, erosion results in the 
pollution of ponds, lakes, and streams by sediment. This 
pollution impairs the quality of water for municipal and 
recreational use and for livestock, fish, and wildlife use. 

Erosion control practices reduce damage from runoff 
and increase infiltration. A cropping system that keeps 
plant cover or crop residue on the soil for extended 
periods can hold soil losses to amounts that will not 
reduce the productive capacity of the soils. 

The trend in Bullitt and Spencer Counties is erosion 
control through cultural practices, such as conservation 
tillage, crop rotations, and use of cover crops, instead of 
structural practices, such as terraces and diversions. 
Information on design and application of erosion control 
practices for each kind of soil in the survey area is 
available in the local offices of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Soil drainage is the major management need on about 
19 percent of the acreage used for crops and pasture in 
the survey area. Unless artificially drained, the somewhat 
poorly drained and very poorly drained soils are so wet 
that production of crops is restricted. The somewhat 
poorly drained and very poorly drained soils are the 
Lawrerice, McGary, McGary Variant, Montgomery, and 
Newark soils. These soils make up about 31,000 acres 
of the survey area. On McGary and Montgomery soils, 
crop selection is restricted even with drainage. In most 
places, open ditch drainage is needed to remove excess 
water. Tile drainage has been used successfully on the 
McGary Variant and Newark soils. On the moderately 
well drained Nicholson and Otwell soils, artificial 
drainage is generally not needed, but crops that will 
tolerate occasional wetness need to be selected. 


Pasture 


A successful livestock program is dependent on a 
forage program that will supply large quantities of home- 
grown feeds of adequate quality. Such a program can 
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furnish up to 78 percent of the feed for beef cattle and 
66 percent for diary cattle (8). 

The soils in Bullitt and Spencer Counties vary widely in 
their capabilities and properties because of differences in 
depth to bedrock or limiting layers, internal drainage, 
ability to supply moisture, and many other properties. 
Grasses and legumes and grass-legumes combinations 
also vary in their ability to persist and produce on 
different soils. It is important to match the plant or 
mixture of plants to the different soils so that the 
greatest returns can be realized along with the maximum 
soil and water conservation. 

The best use of nearly level to gently sloping soils that 
are deep and well drained is to plant the highest 
producing crops, such as corn silage, alfalfa, or a mixture 
of alfalfa-orchard grass or alfalfa-timothy. Steeper land 
should be maintained in sod-forming grasses, such as 
tall fescue or bluegrass, to minimize soil erosion. Alfalfa 
should be used with cool-season grasses where the soils 
are at least 2 feet deep to bedrock and are well drained. 
On soils less than 2 feet deep to bedrock or on soils 
that have drainage problems, clover-grass mixtures or 
pure grass stands can be used. Legumes can be 
established in grass-dominant sods through renovation. 

Piants need to be adapted not only to the soil but also 
to the intended use. The plants selected need to provide 
maximum quality and versatility in the forage program. 
Legumes generally produce higher quality feed than 
grasses. The higher quality feed results in higher animal 
performance. Legumes should be used to the maximum 
extent possible. Taller growing legumes, such as alfalfa 
and red clover, are more versatile than a legume, such 
as white clover, which is used primarily for grazing. 
Grasses, such as orchardgrass, timothy, and tall fescue, 
are better adapted for hay and silage. 

Tall fescue is an important cool-season grass suited to 
a wide range of soil conditions. It is used for both hay 
and pasture. Growth that occurs from August to 
November is commonly permitted to accumulate in the 
field and is “stockpiled” for deferred grazing late in fall 
and in winter. Nitrogen fertilizer is important for maximum 
production during the stockpiling period. Desired 
production levels determine the rate of application. 

Warm-season grasses planted from early in April to 
late in May would alleviate the ‘‘summer slump’ of cool- 
season grass pastures, such as tall fescue and Kentucky 
bluegrass. They produce well in warm weather, and their 
greatest growth is from mid-June to September. This is 
the time when cool-season grasses taper off. Some of 
the warm-season grasses are switchgrass, big bluestem, 
Indiangrass, and Caucasian bluestem. 

One of the ways to increase yields of pasture and hay 
fields with a good stand of grass is by renovation. 
Renovation is the improvement of pasture and hay fields 
by partial destruction of the sod, plus liming, fertilizing, 
and seeding to reestablish desirable forage plants. 
Adding legumes to these fields provides high quality 
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feed. Legumes increase summer production and take 
nitrogen from the air. Alfalfa is the most efficient 
nitrogen-fixing legume in Kentucky. Other legumes in 
order of their nitrogen-fixing ability are red clover, Ladino 
clover, Korean lespedeza, and vetch. 

For additional information on pasture and hay 
management, contact the local office of the Soil 
Conservation Service or the Kentucky Cooperative 
Extension Service. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management and productivity of the soils for 
those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops that 
require special management are excluded. The soils are 
grouped according to their limitations for field crops, the 
risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soils do not include major, and generally 
expensive, landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possibie but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
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interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for rangeland, for woodland, 
and for engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class || soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class Ill soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class Vill soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or 
c, to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless a 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly 
corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is very cold 
or very dry. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. The soils in class V are 
subject to little or no erosion, but they have other 
limitations that restrict their use to pasture, rangeland, 
woodiand, wildlife habitat, or recreation. Class V contains 
only the subclasses indicated by w, s, or c. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and 
subclass is shown in table 7. The capability classification 
of each map unit is given in the section “Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” 
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Woodland Management and Productivity 


Charles A. Foster, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped to 
prepare this section. 


Bullitt and Spencer Counties are in the Western Forest 
region of Kentucky, a transitional area of intermediate 
moisture that has oak species dominating forest 
communities with increasing frequency. Commercial 
forest lands occupy 103,800 acres, or 54 percent of the 
land area, in Bullitt County and 28,200 acres, or 24 
percent, in Spencer County (70). The dominant forest 
types include oak-hickory on approximately 55 percent of 
the forest land, maple-beech-birch on 16 percent, oak- 
pine and loblolly-shortleaf pine on 12 percent each, elm- 
ash on 4 percent, and oak-gum on 1 percent. 

Woodland tracts in the soil survey area are small 
private holdings of approximately 24 acres and are 
essentially unmanaged. Most land has the capability of 
growing 50 cubic feet or more of wood per acre per 
year, but actual growth is 33 cubic feet. The obstacles to 
management of private forest lands are that 30 percent 
of the landowners own woodland simply because it 
happens to be a part of the farm or tract, many stands 
are not well stocked with desirable high quality trees, 
and many tracts are owned less than 10 years. 

Tree growth, stocking, and quality can be improved 
with proper management. This involves removal of low 
quality trees in fully stocked and understocked stands of 
all sizes and regeneration of sawtimber stands. Soil 
surveys are a useful management tool to identify 
Kentucky's most productive forest lands, soil limitations 
for woodland management, and preferred trees to favor 
or plant. 

The woodland industry in Bullitt and Spencer Counties 
consists primarily of one commercial sawmill, five custom 
sawmills, and one pallet mill. Products produced are 
rough lumber, pallets, dimension stock, cross ties, 
firewood, and posts. Several mills in adjacent counties 
also buy logs and standing trees from the area. 

Table 8 can be used by woodland owners or forest 
managers in planning the use of soils for wood crops. 
Only those soils suitable for wood crops are listed. The 
table lists the ordination symbol (woodland suitability) for 
each soil. Soils assigned the same ordination symbol 
require the same general management and have about 
the same potential productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, 
indicates the potential productivity of the soils for 
important trees. The number 1 indicates very high 
productivity; 2, high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; 
and 5, low. The second part of the symbol, a letter, 
indicates the major kind of soil limitation. The letter x 
indicates stoniness or rockiness; w, excessive water in or 
on the soil; f, toxic substances in the soil; od, restricted 
root depth; c, clay in the upper part of the soil; s, sandy 
texture; 7, high content of coarse fragments in the soil 
profile; and r, steep slopes. The letter o indicates that 
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limitations or restrictions are insignificant. If a soil has 
more than one limitation, the priority is as follows: x, w, t, 
d, c, s, f, and r. 

In table 8, sight, moderate, and severe indicate the 
degree of the major soil limitations to be considered in 
management. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in a well-managed woodland. The risk is s/ght if 
the expected soil loss is small, moderate if measures are 
needed to control erosion during logging and road 
construction, and severe if intensive management or 
special equipment and methods are needed to prevent 
excessive loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the 
characteristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use 
of the equipment generally needed in woodland 
management or harvesting. A rating of s/ight indicates 
that use of equipment is not limited to a particular kind of 
equipment or time of year; moderate indicates a short 
seasonal limitation or a need for some modification in 
management or in equipment; and severe indicates a 
seasonal limitation, a need for special equipment or 
management, or a hazard in the use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree to which 
the soil affects the mortality of tree seedlings. Plant 
competition is not considered in the ratings. The ratings 
apply to seeclings from good stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall. A rating of 
slight indicates that the expected mortality is less than 
25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 percent; and severe, 
more than 50 percent. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the degree to 
which undesirable plants are expected to invade where 
there are openings in the tree canopy. The invading 
plants compete with native plants or planted seedlings. A 
rating of s/ight indicates little or no competition from 
other plants; moderate indicates that plant competition is 
expected to hinder the development of a fully stocked 
stand of desirable trees; severe indicates that plant 
competition is expected to prevent the establishment of 
a desirable stand unless the site is intensively prepared, 
weeded, or otherwise managed to control undesirable 
plants. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and 
codominant trees of a given species attain in a specified 
number of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. Commonly grown trees 
are those that woodland managers generally favor in 
intermediate or improvement cuttings. They are selected 
on the basis of growth rate, quality, value, and 
marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suited to the soils 
and to commercial wood production. 
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Recreation 


in table 9, the soils of the survey area are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

In table 9, the degree of soil limitation is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. S/ight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 9 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
12 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 11. 

Camp areas require site preparation such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes, 
stones, or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, the 
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depth of the soil over bedrock or a hardpan should be 
considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once a year during 
the period of use. They have moderate slopes and few 
or no stones or boulders on the surface. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes and no stones or boulders on the 
surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or greens is 
not considered in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


William H. Casey, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped to 
prepare this section. 


The wildlife population of Spencer and Bullitt Counties 
is composed of an estimated 37 species of mammals, 43 
species of terrestrial reptiles and amphibians, and 107 
species of birds that nest here. Many of the more than 
200 other kinds of birds that visit Kentucky can be found 
in these counties at sometime during the year. 

The wildlife most important at present are those that 
furnish recreation in the form of hunting or economic 
gain in the form of trapping. In Spencer and Bullitt 
Counties, these are the gray squirrel, fox squirrel, white- 
tailed deer, raccoon, mink, muskrat, cottontail rabbit, 
bobwhite quail, and morning dove. Birdwatching for 
nongame species is also a popular activity for many 
outdoor enthusiasts. 

Although there is much overlap in the habitat 
requirements of these animals, the gray squirrel, fox 
squirrel, and white-tailed deer are usually classified as 
woodland wildlife. The rabbit, quail, and dove are 
generally considered to be openland species, and those 
wildlife such as mink and muskrat, that spend most of 
their time in or about water are considered wetiand 
wildlife. 

Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
promoting the natural establishment of desirable plants 
(3). 
In table 10, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
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suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element of 
the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or kind 
of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of grain and 
seed crops are corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, 
and slope. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes are 
fescue, bluegrass, orchardgrass, clover, and alfalfa. 

Wild herbaceous piants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are bluestem, goldenrod, and 
beggarweed. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, apple, 
hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, and blueberry. 
Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for 
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planting on soils rated good are Russian-olive, autumn- 
olive, and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine and cedar. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, slope, 
and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are 
smartweed, wild millet, rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and 
ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openland wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, meadowlark, field sparrow, 
cottontail, and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include 
woodcock, thrushes, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, 
raccoon, and deer. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy or 
swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, shore 
birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the ‘Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
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For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 
Because of the map scale, small areas of different soils 
may be included within the mapped areas of a specific 
soll. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink- 
swell potential, available water capacity, and other 
behavioral characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to: evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; locate 
potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and topsoil; 
plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, ponds, 
terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and predict performance of proposed small 
structures and pavements by comparing the performance 
of existing similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 11 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial! buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The 
limitations are considered sight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate 
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if soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or a very firm dense layer; 
stone content; soil texture; and slope. The time of the 
year that excavations can be made is affected by the 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the 
susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The resistance of the 
excavation walls or banks to sloughing or caving is 
affected by soil texture and the depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, shrink-swell potential, and organic 
layers can cause the movement of footings. A high water 
table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, large 
stones, and flooding affect the ease of excavation and 
construction. Landscaping and grading that require cuts 
and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are not considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, a high 
water table, flooding, large stones, and slope affect the 
ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength (as 
inferred from the engineering classification of the soil), 
shrink-swell potential, frost-action potential, and depth to 
a high water table affect the traffic-supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, a high water table, depth to bedrock, and the 
available water capacity in the upper 40 inches affect 
plant growth. Flooding, wetness, slope, stoniness, and 
the amount of sand, clay, or organic matter in the 
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surface layer affect trafficability after vegetation is 
established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 12 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered sight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

Table 12 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and that good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 60 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, a high water table, depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan, and flooding affect absorption of the 
effluent. Large stones and bedrock or a cemented pan 
interfere with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material beneath 
the absorption field to filter the effluent effectively. Many 
local ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
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required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 12 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, a high water table, depth 
to bedrock or to a cemented pan, flooding, large stones, 
and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope, 
bedrock, and cemented pans can cause construction 
problems, and large stones can hinder compaction of 
the lagoon floor. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench tandfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 12 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock, a high water table, slope, 
and flooding affect both types of landfill. Texture, stones 
and boulders, highly organic layers, and soil reaction 
affect trench type landfills. Unless otherwise stated, the 
ratings apply only to that part of the soil within a depth 
of about 6 feet. For deeper trenches, a limitation rated 
slight or moderate may not be valid. Onsite investigation 
is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 
difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or the water table to permit 
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revegetation. The soil material used as final cover for a 
landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface layer 
generally has the best workability, more organic matter, 
and the best potential for plants. Material from the 
surface layer should be stockpiled for use as the final 
cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 13 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils are rated 
good, fair, or poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. 
They are rated as a probable or improbable source of 
sand and gravel. The ratings are based on soil 
properties and site features that affect the removal of 
the soil and its use as construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water 
table, and slope. How well the soil performs in piace 
after it has been compacted and drained is determined 
by its strength (as inferred from the engineering 
classification of the soil) and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have moderate 
shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or 
many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 to 3 feet. 
Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, 
a high shrink-swell potential, many stones, or slopes of 
more than 25 percent. They are wet, and the depth to 
the water table is less than 1 foot. They may have layers 
of suitable material, but the material is less than 3 feet 
thick. 
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Sand and grave/ are natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. Sand and 
gravel are used in many kinds of construction. 
Specifications for each use vary widely. In table 13, only 
the probability of finding material in suitable quantity is 
evaluated. The suitability of the material for specific 
purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that affect 
excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated 
by the engineering classification of the soil), the 
thickness of suitable material, and the content of rock 
fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification are 
given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of grain 
sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is up to 
12 percent silty fines. This material must be at least 3 
feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, large 
stones. All other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as shale 
and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, a water table, soil 
texture, and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation 
of the borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, 
rock fragments, bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
than 8 percent. They are low in content of soluble salts, 
are naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, and are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
appreciable amount of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, or 
soils that have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, have slopes of more 
than 15 percent, or have a seasonal water table at or 
near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth. 
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Water Management 


Table 14 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas and embankments, dikes, and levees. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and are easily overcome; 
moderate if soil properties or site features are not 
favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that affect 
each soil for drainage, terraces and diversions, and 
grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. !n this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 


Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction. characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of stones, boulders, or organic matter. A high water table 
affects the amount of usable material. It also affects 
trafficability. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock, to a cemented pan, or to other layers that 
affect the rate of water movement; permeability; depth to 
a high water table or depth of standing water if the soil is 
subject to ponding; slope; susceptibility to flooding; 
subsidence of organic layers; and potential frost action. 
Excavating and grading and the stability of ditchbanks 
are affected by depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, 
large stones, slope, and the hazard of cutbanks caving. 
The productivity of the soil after drainage is adversely 
affected by extreme acidity or by toxic substances in the 
root zone, such as salts, sodium, or sulfur. Availability of 
drainage outlets is not considered in the ratings. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan affect the 
construction of terraces and diversions. A restricted 
rooting depth, a severe hazard of wind or water erosion, 
an excessively coarse texture, and restricted permeability 
adversely affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan affect the construction of grassed 
waterways. A hazard of erosion, low available water 
capacity, restricted rooting depth, and restricted 
permeability adversely affect the growth and 
maintenance of the grass after construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shaliow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 15 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and ofthe range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under “Soil Series and Their Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added, for example, “gravelly.” Textural terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification, for example, SP- 
SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

If laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. 

Rock fragments larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates determined 
mainly by converting volume percentage in the field to 
weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
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estimates are based on test data from the survey area, 
or from nearby areas, and on field examination. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 16 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate, or component, consists of 
mineral soil particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter. In this table, the estimated clay content of 
each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They determine the 
ability of the soil to adsorb cations and to retain 
moisture. They influence shrink-swell potential, 
permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil dispersion, and 
other soil properties. The amount and kind of clay in a 
soil also affect tillage and earthmoving operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 1/3 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying 
the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the estimated 
moist bulk density of each major soil horizon is 
expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other soil 
properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the 
pore space available for water and roots. A bulk density 
of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and root 
penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by texture, 
kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil structure. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of downward 
movement of water when the soil is saturated. They are 
based on soil characteristics observed in the field, 
particularly structure, porosity, and texture. Permeability 
is considered in the design of soil drainage systems, 
septic tank absorption fields, and construction where the 
rate of water movement under saturated conditions 
affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage in each major soil layer is 
stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity 
varies, depending on soil properties that affect the 
retention of water and the depth of the root zone. The 
most important properties are the content of organic 
matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. 
Available water capacity is an important factor in the 
choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the design 
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and management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values of 
K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur over a sustained period without affecting crop 
productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre per 
year. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. In table 16, the 
estimated content of organic matter is expressed as a 
percentage, by weight, of the soil material that is less 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. 
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The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 17 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell potential, soils 
that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Flooding, the temporary inundation of an area, is 
caused by overflowing streams or by runoff from 
adjacent slopes. Water standing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding, nor is 
water in swamps and marshes. 

Table 17 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable period of 
occurrence are estimated. Frequency is expressed as 
none, rare, common, occasional, or frequent. None 
means that flooding is not probable; rare that it is 
unlikely but possible under unusual weather conditions; 
common that it is likely under normal conditions; 
occasional that it occurs, on the average, no more than 
once in 2 years; and frequent that it occurs, on the 
average, more than once in 2 years. Duration is 
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expressed as very brief (less than 2 days), brief (2 to 7 
days), and /ong (more than 7 days). Probable dates are 
expressed in months; November-May, for example, 
means that flooding can occur during the period 
November through May. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely, thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or 
clay deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and 
absence of distinctive horizons, which are characteristic 
of soils that are not subject to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High waiter table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely, grayish colors or mottles in the 
soil. Indicated in table 17 are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table, that is, perched 
or apparent, and the months of the year that the water 
table commonly is high. A water table that is seasonally 
high for less than 1 month is not indicated in table 17. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. A perched 
water table is water standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is 
separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

Only saturated zones within a depth of about 6 feet 
are indicated. A plus sign preceding the range in depth 
indicates that the water table is above the surface of the 
soil. The first numeral in the range indicates how high 
the water rises above the surface. The second numeral 
indicates the depth below the surface. 

Depth to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a depth 
of 5 feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and 
on observations during soil mapping. The rock is 
specified as either soft or hard. If the rock is soft or 
fractured, excavations can be made with trenching 
machines, backhoes, or small rippers. If the rock is hard 
or massive, blasting or special equipment generally is 
needed for excavation. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
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Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severely corrosive 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Physical and Chemical Analyses of 
Selected Soils 


The results of physical analysis of two typical pedons 
in the survey area are given in table 18 and the results 
of chemical analysis in table 19. The data are for soils 
sampled at carefully selected sites. The pedons are 
typical of the series and are described in the section 
“Soil Series and Their Morphology.” Soil samples were 
analyzed by the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Most determinations, except those for grain-size 
analysis and bulk density, were made on soil material 
smaller than 2 millimeters in diameter. Measurements 
reported as percent or quantity of unit weight were 
calculated on an oven-dry basis. The methods used in 
obtaining the data are indicated in the list that follows. 
The codes in parentheses refer to published methods 
(18). 

Coarse materials—(2-75 mm fraction) weight estimates 
of the percentages of all materials less than 75 mm 
(3B1). 


Sand—(0.05-2.0 mm fraction) weight percentages of 
materials less than 2 mm (3A1). 

Silt—(0.002-0.05 mm fraction) pipette extraction, weight 
percentages of all materials less than 2 mm (3A1). 

Clay—(fraction less than 0.002 mm) pipette extraction, 
weight percentages of materials less than 2 mm 
(3A1). 

Organic carbon—dichromate, ferric sulfate titration 
(6A1a). 

Reaction (pH)—1:1 water dilution (8C1a). 

Reaction (pH)—potassium chloride (8C 1c). 

Extractable cations—ammonium acetate pH 7.0, 
uncorrected; calcium (6N2), magnesium (602), 
sodium (6P2), potassium (6Q2). 

Extractable acidity—barium chloride-triethanolamine | 
(6H1a). 

Cation-exchange capacity—ammonium acetate, pH 7.0 
(5A1a). 

Cation-exchange capacity—sum of cations (5A3a). 

Base saturation—ammonium acetate, pH 7.0 (5C1). 

Base saturation—sum of cations, TEA, pH 8.2 (5C3). 

Available phosphorus—procedure (656) Ky. Agric. Exp. 
Stn. 

Field Sampling-site selection (1A1). 

Field Sampling-Soil Sampling (1A2). 

Laboratory Preparation-Standard (air dry) Material (187). 

Particles less than specified size more than 2mm (2A2). 

Particles less than 2mm (2A1). 

Particles greater than 2mm By Field or Laboratory 
Weighing (3B 1a). 

Extractable Bases (6B 1a). 

Exchangeable Acidity (H+ Al) Method of Yuan 
Procedure 67-3.52, Part 2, Methods of Analysis, 
ASA, 1965. 

Calcium Carbonate Equivalent. Procedure (236b) USDA 
Handbook 60, USDA Salinity Laboratory 1954 (6N7). 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (74). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or on laboratory measurements. Table 20 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Alfisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Udalf (ud, meaning 
udic moisture regime, plus a/f, from Alfisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Hapludalfs (Hap/, meaning 
minimal horizonation, plus uda/f, the suborder of the 
Alfisols that have a udic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Hapludalts. 

FAMILY. Famities are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 


and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and 
permanent cracks. A family name consists of the name 
of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is fine, mixed, mesic Typic 
Hapludalfs. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
There can be some variation in the texture of the surface 
layer or of the substratum within a series. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the Sof Survey Manual (12). Many 
of the technical terms used in the descriptions are 
defined in Soil Taxonomy (14). Uniess otherwise stated, 
colors in the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the 
pedon description is the range of important 
characteristics of the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section ‘Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Beasley Series 


The Beasley series consists of deep, well drained soils 
that have moderately slow permeability. They formed in 
clayey residuum weathered from soft limestone, 
calcareous siltstone, sandstone, and shale. Beasley soils 
are on ridgetops, shoulder slopes, and hillsides. Slopes 
range from about 2 to 60 percent but are dominantly 6 to 
12 percent. 

Beasley soils are associated on the landscape with 
Caneyville, Crider, Faywood, and Nicholson soils and 
Rock outcrop. Caneyville and Faywood soils are 
moderately deep to limestone bedrock. Crider soils are 
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loamy in the upper part of the subsoil. Nicholson soils 
are moderately well drained and have a fragipan. 
Limestone Rock outcrop is mapped in a complex with 
Beasley soils. 

A typical pedon of Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded; in Bullitt County, about 0.85 mile 
southeast of Mount Washington, 220 yards northeast of 
U.S. Highway 31E: 


Ap—O to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
and medium roots; few small black concretions; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2t—5 to 21 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky, and plastic; few fine and medium roots; 
nearly continuous clay films on faces of peds; 
medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3t—21 to 26 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty 
clay; common medium distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6); moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine 
roots; nearly continuous clay films on faces of peds; 
medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—26 to 46 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay: 
common medium distinct mottles of pale brown 
(10YR 6/3); massive; very firm, sticky, and plastic; 
common small black concretions; moderately 
alkaline, calcareous; clear Smooth boundary. 

Cr—46 to 50 inches; soft calcareous siltstone and shale. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 inches, 
and depth to soft calcareous bedrock is 40 inches or 
more. Coarse fragments of limestone, shale, or siltstone 
range from 0 to 10 percent in the solum and from 0 to 
35 percent in the upper part of the C horizon. The soil 
ranges from very strongly acid to neutral in the upper 
part of the solum and from medium acid to moderately 
alkaline in the lower part. It ranges from neutral to 
moderately alkaline in the C horizon. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2, 3, or 4. Itis silt loam or silty clay 
joam. In some pedons, an At horizon less than 6 inches 
thick has value of 3 and chroma of 2. 

In some pedons, a B1 horizon, 3 to 8 inches thick, has 
hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 
to 8. Itis silty clay loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 to 8. In some pedons, this horizon 
has few to many mottles in shades of red, brown, or 
yellow in the upper part and in shades of gray in the 
lower part. The B2 horizon is silty clay or clay. 

The B3 horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 8. In some pedons, 
this horizon has few to many mottles in shades of red, 
brown, yellow, or gray. The B3 horizon is silty clay or 
clay. 
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The C horizon has matrix colors and mottles in shades 
of gray, olive, and brown. It is clay, silty clay, or their 
cherty or channery analogs. 


Boonesboro Series 


The Boonesboro series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils that have rapid permeability. The soils 
have a dark surface layer and formed in alluvial material 
that washed from soils on uplands of limestone, 
siltstone, and shale origin. Boonesboro soils are on flood 
plains in narrow valleys. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Boonesboro soils are associated on the landscape 
with the Newark, Nolin, and Woolper soils. All of the 
associated soils are deep to bedrock. Newark soils are 
somewhat poorly drained, and Newark and Nolin soils 
have ochric epipedons. Woolper soils are in a fine family 
and are on foot slopes. 

A typical pedon of Boonesboro silt loam, frequently 
flooded; in Bullitt County, about 1 mile southeast of 
Mount Washington, 0.5 mile northeast of U.S. Highway 
150, 150 feet northwest of Mulberry Run: 


Ap—O to 12 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure 
parting to moderate medium granular; friable; many 
fine and medium roots; mildly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—12 to 22 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly silt loam; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; 
15 percent limestone fragments 1/16 to 1/2 inch in 
diameter; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B22—22 to 28 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very gravelly loam; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; 50 percent coarse fragments 1/16 
to 1 inch in diameter; mildly alkaline; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

R—28 inches; limestone bedrock. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock range 
from 20 to 40 inches. The soil ranges from slightly acid 
to mildly alkaline throughout. Coarse fragments range 
from 0 to 20 percent in the A horizon and from 15 to 60 
percent in the B horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. It is silt loam. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4, 
and chroma of 3 or 4. It is silt loam, silty clay loam, 
loam, clay loam, or their gravelly or very gravelly 
analogs. 

in some pedons, a C horizon, 2 to 4 inches thick, has 
similar color and texture ranges as the B horizon. 
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Caneyville Series 


The Caneyville series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils that have moderately slow 
permeability. They formed in clayey residuum weathered 
from limestone. Caneyville soils are on ridgetops, 
shoulder slopes, and hillsides mostly in the eastern part 
of Bullitt County. Some areas are karst. Slopes range 
from 2 to 40 percent but are dominantly 6 to 12 percent. 

Caneyville soils are associated on the landscape with 
Beasley, Crider, Garmon, and Hagerstown soils. Beasley 
soils are deep to soft limestone and calcareous siltstone 
and shale. Crider soils are loamy in the upper part of the 
subsoil and are deep to bedrock. Garmon soils formed in 
loamy residuum from shaly limestone and calcareous 
siltstone and shale. Hagerstown soils are deep to 
bedrock. 

A typical pedon of Caneyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded; in Bullitt County, about 3.5 miles 
southwest of Mount Washington, 370 yards west of the 
junction of Bogard Lane and Oak Ridge Drive, 150 feet 
west of a gravel road: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and 


medium roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 


B1—5 to 10 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B21t—10 to 21 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silty 
clay; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; nearly 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—21 to 33 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay; 
common medium distinct mottles of pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) and light gray (10YR 7/2); moderate 
medium angular blocky structure; very firm, sticky, 
and plastic; nearly continuous clay films on faces of 
peds; common dark brown and black concretions; 
medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

R—33 inches; limestone bedrock. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock range 
from 20 to 40 inches. Coarse fragments range from 0 to 
’ 10 percent in the solum. The soil ranges from very 
strongly acid to neutral in the upper part of the solum 
and from medium acid to mildly alkaline in the lower part. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. In some pedons, an A1 
horizon less than 5 inches thick has hue of 10YR or 
7.5YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. The Ap 
horizon is silt loam. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 10YR to 5YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 4 to 6. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The B21t horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 4 to 6. It is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 
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The B22t horizon has hue of 5YR, 7.5YR, or 10YR, 
value of 4 or 5, chroma of 4 to 6, and has few to many 
mottles in shades of brown, red, or gray. It is silty clay or 
clay. 

In some pedons, a B3 or C horizon has texture similar 
to the B22t horizon. Colors are in shades of red, brown, 
olive, or gray. 


Carpenter Series 


The Carpenter series consists of deep, well drained 
soils that have moderate permeability. They formed in 
colluvium over greenish gray shale. Carpenter soils are 
mostly in the Knobs area of Bullitt County and are on 
hillsides and narrow ridgetops. Slopes range from 20 to 
40 percent. 

The Carpenter soils are associated on the landscape 
with the Garmon, Lenberg, Trappist, and Zanesville soils. 
The Garmon soils are moderately deep to bedrock and 
formed in loamy residuum from shaly limestone and 
calcareous siltstone and shale. Lenberg soils are in a 
fine family and are moderately deep to soft greenish gray 
shale. The Trappist soils are in a clayey family and are 
moderately deep to hard black acid shale. The 
Zanesville soils are moderately well drained and have a 
fragipan. 

Atypical pedon of Carpenter flaggy silt loam, in an 
area of Lenberg-Carpenter complex, 20 to 40 percent 
slopes; in Bullitt County, about 1.7 miles east of 
Clermont, 0.6 mile north of Kentucky Highway 245, and 
200 feet west of a gravel road: 


A1—0 to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
flaggy silt loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots; 20 percent 
siltstone fragments 4 to 18 inches in length and 3 to 
6 inches thick; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—3 to 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) flaggy 
silt loam; weak fine and very fine subangular blocky 
structure parting to weak fine granular; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; 15 percent siltstone 
fragments 1/2 inch to 2 inches across and 15 
percent siltstone flagstones; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B1—6 to 10 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) flaggy 
silt loam; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; 
10 percent siltstone fragments 1/2 inch to 2 inches 
across and 10 percent siltstone flagstones; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—10 to 15 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
gravelly silt loam; moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; 18 percent siltstone 
fragments 1/2 inch to 3 inches in diameter; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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B22t—15 to 25 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
gravelly silty clay loam; common medium distinct 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine, 
medium, and coarse roots; thin nearly continuous 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay films on faces of peds; 
20 percent siltstone fragments, 1/2 inch to 3 inches 
in diameter and 5 percent siltstone flagstones; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—25 to 35 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) gravelly 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct olive gray 
(SY 5/2) and light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; 
common fine and medium roots; thin nearly 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; 18 percent 
siltstone fragments 1/4 inch to 3 inches in diameter; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

1IB3—35 to 46 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); 
silty clay loam; many medium distinct yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) and few medium distinct greenish gray 
(5GY 6/1) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure; 
firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; 10 percent 
siltstone fragments 1/4 inch to 2 inches in diameter; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

IIC—46 to 51 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay loam, common medium distinct greenish 
gray (5GY 6/1) mottles; relict shale structure; firm, 
sticky, and plastic; few fine roots along interstices; 
15 percent brown and gray shale fragments, 1/4 
inch to 2 inches across; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. ; 

\ICr-—51 to 54 inches; greenish gray shale interbedded 
with layers of fractured siltstone rock 3 to 8 inches 
thick. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches, 
and depth to soft shale bedrock is 40 to 80 inches or 
more. Siltstone and shale fragments, mostly 1/4 inch to 
15 inches across, range from 2 to 20 percent in the A 
horizon, from 5 to 35 percent in the B horizon, and from 
5 to 20 percent in the !IB and IIC horizons. The soil 
ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid in the 
upper part of the solum and from very strongly acid to 
medium acid in the lower part of the solum and in the C 
horizon. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 or 
4, and chroma of 2 or 3. It is flaggy silt loam. 

The A2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2, 3, or 4. It is flaggy silt loam. 
Cultivated soils have an Ap horizon that has similar color 
and texture ranges as the A2 horizon. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. It is silt loam, silty clay loam, or their 
gravelly, channery, or flaggy analogs. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 5YR, 7.5YR, 10YR, 2.5Y, 
or 5Y; value of 4 to 6; and chroma of 4 to 8. It has few 
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to many gray, brown, or red mottles in the lower part of 
the horizon. The B2t horizon is silty clay loam, clay loam, 
loam, or their gravelly, channery, or flaggy analogs. 

The IIB3 and IIC horizons have hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, 
2.5Y, or 5Y; value of 4 to 7; and chroma of 3 to 8. It has 
few to many gray, brown, or red mottles. The IIB3 and 
IIC horizons are silty clay loam, silty clay, clay, or their 
gravelly, channery, or shaly analogs. 


Crider Series 


The Crider series consists of deep, well drained soils 
that have moderate permeability. They formed in a loess 
mantle over clayey residuum weathered from limestone. 
Crider soils are on ridgetops and shoulder slopes, mostly 
in the eastern part of Bullitt County. Some areas are 
karst. Slopes range from 2 to 20 percent but are 
dominantly 2 to 6 percent. 

Crider soils are associated on the landscape with 
Beasley, Caneyville, Hagerstown, and Nicholson soils. 
Beasley soils have a clayey subsoil. Caneyville soils are 
moderately deep to limestone bedrock and have a 
clayey subsoil. Hagerstown soils are clayey in the upper 
part of the subsoil. Nicholson soils have a fragipan and 
are moderately well drained. 

A typical pedon of Crider silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes; in Bullitt County, about 7 miles northeast of 
Shepherdsville, 500 yards southwest of the junction of 
Kentucky Highway 44 and Bogard Lane, 250 yards west 
of Bogard Lane: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
roots; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—9 to 19 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; thin patchy clay films; dark 
brown iron and manganese concretions; slightly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—19 to 37 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; thin continuous clay 
films; common dark brown and black iron and 
manganese concretions; few light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) silt coatings; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

IIB23t—37 to 58 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silty 
clay loam; moderate coarse and medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; thin continuous clay films; 
common dark brown iron and manganese 
concretions; few light yellowish brown silt coatings 
on faces of peds; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

IIB24t—58 to 84 inches; red (10YR 4/6) silty clay; 
common medium distinct mottles of pale brown 
(10YR 6/3); moderate coarse and medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; nearly continuous 
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clay films; common dark brown iron and manganese 
concretions; few angular chert fragments 2 to 4 
inches across; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. Depth 
to bedrock ranges from 60 to more than, 100 inches. The 
soil ranges from neutral to strongly acid to a depth of 
about 40 inches and from medium acid to very strongly 
acid below a depth of 40 inches. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam. 

In some pedons, a B1 horizon up to 10 inches thick 
has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 4 to 6. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The B21t horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 
4 or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. It is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. 

The B22t horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. 

The IIB2t horizon has hue of 5YR, 2.5YR, or 10R; 
value of 3 to 5; and chroma of 4 or 6. In some pedons, 
this horizon has mottles in shades of red, brown, yellow, 
or gray. It is silty clay loam in the upper part of the 
horizon and silty clay or clay in the lower part. Coarse 
fragments, mostly chert, range from 0 to 5 percent. 


Cynthiana Series 


The Cynthiana series consists of shallow, well drained 
soils that have moderately slow permeability. They 
formed in clayey residuum derived from limestone. These 
soils are on hillsides mostly in the central and eastern 
parts of the survey area. Slopes range from 12 to 30 
percent. 

Cynthiana soils are associated on the landscape with 
Faywood, Fairmount, and Lowell soils. Faywood soils are 
moderately deep to bedrock, and Lowell soils are deep 
to bedrock. Fairmount soils are shallow and have a 
mollic epipedon. 

A typical pedon of Cynthiana silty clay loam, in an area 
of Faywood-Cynthiana complex, 12 to 30 percent slopes; 
in Spencer County, about 2.7 miles northwest of 
Taylorsville, 1 mile northwest of the junction of Kentucky 
Highway 1633 and Mike Brown Road, 200 feet south of 
Mike Brown Road: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam; 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many fine and medium roots; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky, and plastic; common fine roots; thin nearly 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; few dark 
brown concretions; 5 percent limestone fragments 1 
to 4 inches across; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 
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B22t—13 to 17 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) mottles; weak medium angular and subangular 
blocky structure; very firm, sticky, and plastic; nearly 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; 10 percent 
limestone fragments 1 to 4 inches across; mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

R—17 inches; hard limestone bedrock. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock are 10 
to 20 inches. Reaction ranges from slightly acid to mildly 
alkaline. Limestone fragments range from 0 to 15 
percent in the A horizon and from 5 to 20 percent in the 
B horizon. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. It is silty clay loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. It is silty clay, clay, or their 
channery or flaggy analogs. 


Eden Series 


The Eden series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils that have slow permeability. They formed in 
clayey residuum derived from soft calcareous shale 
interbedded with thin layers of limestone and siltstone. 
Eden soils are on hillsides, shoulder slopes, and narrow 
ridgetops mostly in the eastern part of Spencer County. 
Slopes range from 6 to 30 percent but are dominantly 20 
to 30 percent. 

Eden soils are associated on the landscape with 
Faywood, Lowell, and Nicholson soils. The associated 
soils are underlain by hard limestone bedrock 
interbedded with thin layers of calcareous shale and 
siltstone. Faywood soils are less than 40 inches deep to 
a lithic contact, and Lowell soils are deep to bedrock. 
Nicholson soils are moderately well drained and have a 
fragipan. 

A typical pedon of Eden flaggy silty clay, 20 to 30 
percent slopes, severely eroded; in Spencer County, 
about 3 miles east of Taylorsville, 1 mile southeast of 
the junction of Kentucky Highway 44 and Kelien Lane, 
350 yards north of Beech Creek: 


-Ap—O to 5 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) flaggy silty clay; 


weak fine subangular blocky structure; slightly firm; 
many fine roots; 5 percent siltstone fragments 1/4 
to 1/2 inch across and 20 percent limestone flags; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—5 to 16 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) silty 
clay; strong fine and medium angular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky, and plastic; common fine and 
medium roots; nearly continuous clay films on faces 
of peds; 10 percent weathered shale and siltstone 
fragments 1/4 inch to 3 inches across; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 
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B3—16 to 26 inches; olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) flaggy clay; 
few medium distinct mottles of pale brown (10YR 
6/3) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); weak medium 
and coarse angular blocky structure; very firm, 
sticky, and plastic; common fine and medium roots; 
common thin clay films on faces of peds; 15 percent 
limestone flags and 10 percent siltstone and shale 
fragments, 1/2 inch to 3 inches across; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Cr—26 to 59 inches; slightly weathered olive brown 
(2.5Y 4/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
interbedded siltstone and calcareous shale and thin 
strata of fractured limestone. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 14 to 40 inches. 
Depth to a paralithic contact ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. Coarse fragments of limestone, siltstone, and 
shale range from 0 to 25 percent in the A horizon and 
from 10 to 35 percent in the B horizon. The soil ranges 
from strongly acid to moderately alkaline. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silty clay loam, silty clay, or 
their flaggy analogs. 

A B1 horizon, 2 to 6 inches thick, is in some pedons. It 
is silty clay loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. In some pedons, it is mottled 
in shades of olive and brown. The B2t horizon is silty 
clay, clay, or their flaggy analogs. 

The B3 horizon has similar color and texture ranges as 
the B2t horizon. In some pedons, it has mottles that 
have chroma of 2 in the lower part of the argillic horizon. 
The gray color is considered to be inherited from the 
parent material. 

In some pedons, a C horizon has hue of 2.5Y, 5Y, or 
5GY; value of 4 to 6; and chroma of 1 to 4. It is 
commonly mottled in shades of gray, olive, or brown. 
The C horizon is flaggy or very flaggy silty clay or clay. 
Coarse fragments of limestone, siltstone, and shale 
range from 25 to 75 percent. This horizon ranges from 
mildly alkaline to strongly alkaline. 


Elk Series 


The Elk series consists of deep, well drained soils that 
have moderate permeability. They formed in mixed 
alluvium on stream terraces. Slopes range from 0 to 12 
percent. 

Elk soils are associated on the landscape with the 
Lawrence, Newark, Nolin, and Otwell soils. Lawrence 
and Otwell soils have a fragipan. Lawrence soils are 
somewhat poorly drained, and Otwell soils are 
moderately well drained. Newark soils are somewhat 
poorly drained. Newark and Nolin soils are on flood 
plains and do not have an argillic horizon. 

A typical pedon of Elk silt toam, 2 to 6 percent slopes; 
in Spencer County, about 1.1 miles north of Taylorsville, 
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0.8 mile east of Kentucky Highway 1633, 135 yards 
north of a private road: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable, common fine 
roots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—10 to 23 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; medium acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B22t—23 to 42 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; thin nearly 
continuous clay films; medium acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B23t—42 to 50 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; 2 percent limestone fragments 1/4 to 1/2 inch 
in diameter; common dark brown concretions; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—50 to 70 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles; massive; friable; common dark 
brown concretions; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches, 
and depth to bedrock ranges from 5 to more than 20 
feet. Coarse fragments range from none to 5 percent in 
the upper 40 inches of the solum and from none to 35 
percent in the underlying layers. The soil ranges from 
slightly acid to very strongly acid throughout, except 
where the surface layer has been limed. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam. 

In some pedons, a B1 horizon, 3 to 8 inches thick, has 
hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 
or 6. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. In some pedons, it has few 
to common gray mottles in the lower part of the argillic 
horizon. The B2t horizon is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The C horizon has color ranges similar to the B2t 
horizon. It is mostly silt loam or silty clay loam, but in 
some pedons, there are thin stratified layers of fine 
sandy loam, loam, clay loam, or silty clay. 


Fairmount Series 


The Fairmount series consists of shallow, well drained 
soils that have moderately slow and slow permeability. 
They formed in clayey residuum derived from limestone. 
These soils are on hillsides and bluffs principally along 
the larger streams. Slopes range from 30 to 60 percent. 

Fairmount soils are associated on the landscape with 
Cynthiana, Faywood, and Woolper soils. Cynthiana and 
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Faywood soils have ochric epipedons. Faywood soils are 
moderately deep to bedrock. Woolper soils are deep to 
bedrock and are on foot slopes. 

A typical pedon of Fairmount silty clay loam, from an 
area of Faywood-Fairmount-Woolper complex, 30 to 60 
percent slopes; in Spencer County, about 2 miles west 
of Waterford, 1.2 miles south of the junction of Kentucky 
Highway 44 and Goose Creek Road, 140 yards 
southeast of Goose Creek Road, 150 feet southwest of 
a private road: 


A1—0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam; weak fine and medium granular 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 5 
percent limestone fragments 1 to 3 inches across; 
mildly aikaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—7 to 13 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky, and plastic; common medium 
and coarse roots; 10 percent limestone fragments 1 
to 6 inches across; mildly alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B22—13 to 16 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
flaggy clay; weak coarse subangular blocky 
structure; very firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine and 
medium roots; 25 percent limestone flags and 
channers 3 to 10 inches across; moderately alkaline; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

R—16 inches; hard limestone bedrock. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock range 
from 10 to 20 inches. The soil ranges from neutral to 
moderately alkaline throughout. Limestone fragments 
range from 5 to 35 percent. 

The A1 or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 2 or 3, and chroma of 2 or 3. It is silty clay loam. 

The B2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silty clay loam, silty clay, 
clay, or their flaggy analogs. In some pedons, the 
horizon has few to common mottles in shades of brown, 
gray, or olive. 


Faywood Series 


The Faywood series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils that have moderately slow and slow 
permeability. They formed in clayey residuum derived 
from limestone interbedded with calcareous shale and 
siltstone. Faywood soils are on ridgetops, shoulder 
slopes, and hillsides. Slopes range from 6 to 60 percent 
but are dominantly 12 to 20 percent. 

Faywood soils are associated on the landscape with 
the Beasley, Eden, Cynthiana, Fairmount, Lowell, and 
Nicholson soils. Beasley soils are deep to soft limestone, 
calcareous siltstone, and shale. Eden soils are underlain 
by interbedded soft calcareous shale, siltstone, and 
limestone and have a lithic contact at a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. Cynthiana soils are shallow to bedrock and 
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have common coarse fragments in the upper part of the 
solum. Fairmount soils are shallow to bedrock and have 
a mollic epipedon. Lowell soils are deep to bedrock. 
Nicholson soils are moderately well drained and have a 
fragipan. 

A typical pedon of Faywood silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded; in Spencer County, about 1.1 mile 
northeast of Waterford, 0.5 mile east of Kentucky 
Highway 1060: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
and medium roots; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—5 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; thin 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—16 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; thin 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; few small 
dark brown and black concretions; strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

R—30 inches; hard limestone bedrock. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to limestone 
bedrock range from 20 to 40 inches. Coarse fragments 
of limestone and shale range from 0 to 15 percent in the 
solum. The soil ranges from strongly acid to mildly 
alkaline. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. An A1 
horizon, present in some pedons in wooded areas, has 
hue of 10YR, value of 3, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y; 
value of 4 or 5; and chroma of 4 through 8. In some 
pedons, this horizon has mottles that have chroma of 2 
in the lower part of the argillic horizon. The B2t horizon 
is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 

In some pedons, a B3 or C horizon has similar color 
and texture ranges as the lower part of the B2t horizon. 


Garmon Series 


The Garmon series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils that have moderately rapid permeability. 
They formed in loamy residuum from shaly limestone 
and calcareous siltstone and shale. Garmon soils are on 
the steep to very steep, upper Knob hillsides of Bullitt 
County. Slopes range from 25 to 60 percent. 

The Garmon soils are associated on the landscape 
with the Caneyville, Carpenter, and Lenberg soils. 
Caneyville soils are in a fine family and are underlain by 
hard limestone bedrock. Carpenter soils are deep and 
formed in loamy colluvium underlain by soft greenish 
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gray shale. Lenberg soils are in a fine family and are 
underlain by soft greenish gray shale. 

A typical pedon of Garmon silt loam, 25 to 60 percent 
slopes; in Bullitt County, about 2.4 miles west of Brooks, 
1 mile west of the junction of Kentucky Highway 1526 
and Holsclaw Hill Road, 275 yards east of Knob Creek: 


01—1 inch to 0; deciduous leaf litter. 

A1—0 to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many medium and coarse roots; 10 percent siltstone 
fragments 1/4 inch to 2 inches across; medium acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A2—2 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many medium 
and coarse roots; 5 percent siltstone fragments 1/4 
inch to 2 inches in length; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B21—5 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common medium and coarse roots; 
10 percent siltstone fragments 1/4 inch to 2 inches 
in length; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22—13 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
channery silty clay loam; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
medium and coarse roots; 15 percent siltstone and 
shale fragments 1/2 inch to 3 inches in length; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B3—21 to 29 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very channery loam; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; 40 percent 
siltstone fragments 1/4 inch to 4 inches in length; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

R—29 inches; siltstone bedrock. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to bedrock range 
from 20 to 40 inches. Siltstone, limestone, and shale 
fragments 1/2 inch to 10 inches in length range from 
about 2 to 40 percent throughout the soil profile and 
average about 10 to 25 percent in the B horizon. The 
soil ranges from very strongly acid to neutral in the upper 
part of the solum and from medium acid to neutral in the 
lower part. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 or 
4, and chroma of 2 or 3. It is silt loam. 

The A2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 or 3. It is silt loam. An Ap horizon 
that has similar color and texture ranges as the A2 
horizon is in some areas. 

The B2 horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y; 
value of 4 to 6; and chroma of 4 or 6. It is silt loam, 
loam, silty clay loam, or their channery, flaggy, or shaly 
analogs. 

A B3 horizon or C horizon that has similar color and 
texture ranges as the B2 horizon is in some pedons. 
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Hagerstown Series 


The Hagerstown series consists of deep, well drained 
soils that have moderate permeability. They formed in 
clayey residuum from limestone. Hagerstown soils are 
mostly in the western part of Bullitt County and are on 
ridgetops and shoulder slopes. Slopes range from 6 to 
12 percent. 

The Hagerstown soils are associated on the 
landscape with Caneyville, Crider, and Nicholson soils. 
Caneyville soils are moderately deep to bedrock. Crider 
soils are loamy in the upper part of the subsoil. 
Nicholson soils are moderately well drained and have a 
fragipan. 

A typical pedon of Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 
percent slopes, eroded; in Bullitt County, about 1.7 miles 
west of Clermont, 0.3 mile northeast of the junction of 
Interstate Highway 65 and Kentucky Highway 245, 150 
yards east of Interstate Highway 65, in the Bullitt County 
Fairgrounds: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure parting to weak fine 
granular; very friable; many fine roots; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B1i—5 to 16 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
moderate medium, fine, and very fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; slightly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B21t—16 to 34 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky, 
and plastic; few fine roots; thin nearly continuous 
clay films on faces of peds; slightly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—34 to 48 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky, 
and plastic; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
few smail black concretions; medium acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B23t—48 to 53 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; very firm, 
sticky, and plastic; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; few angular chert fragments 1/4 inch across; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

R—53 inches; hard limestone bedrock. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches, 
and depth to hard limestone bedrock ranges from 40 to 
more than 80 inches. The upper part of the solum is 
relatively free of coarse fragments, but the lower part of 
the solum ranges from none to 10 percent angular chert 
fragments. The soil ranges from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the upper part of the solum, except where 
the surface layer has been limed. It ranges from strongly 
acid to neutral in the lower part. 
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The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. It is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. Some subhorizons have hue 
of 7.5YR. The B2t horizon is dominantly silty clay or clay, 
but some subhorizons are silty clay loam. 

A B3 horizon that has similar color and texture ranges 
as the B2t horizon is in some pedons. 

A C horizon that has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, 5YR, or 
2.5YR; value of 3 to 6; and chroma of 4 through 8 is in 
some pedons. It is mottled in shades of gray and is silty 
clay or clay. 


Lawrence Series 


The Lawrence series consists of deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have a slowly permeable 
fragipan. They formed mostly in mixed alluvium on 
stream terraces. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Lawrence soils are associated on the landscape with 
the Elk, Newark, Nolin, Montgomery, McGary, McGary 
Variant, and Otwell soils. The Elk soils are well drained. 
The Newark and Nolin soils are on flood plains and do 
not have a fragipan or argillic horizon. Montgomery and 
McGary soils are clayey in the upper part of the solum 
and do not have a fragipan. McGary Variant soils are 
clayey in the lower part of the solum and do not have a 
fragipan. Otwell soils are moderately well drained. 

A typical pedon of Lawrence silt loam; in Bullitt 
County, 0.5 mile southwest of Belmont, 0.4 mile south of 
Kentucky Highway 251, 120 feet west of a railroad: 


Ap—O to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—8 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; common medium distinct motties of light 
brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; thin nearly continuous light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid, clear wavy boundary. 

Bx1—20 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; common medium distinct mottles of light 
brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6); moderate very coarse prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; very 
firm, compact, and brittle; few fine roots along prism 
faces; few fine tubular pores; thin continuous clay 
films along prism faces; few gray silt coatings on 
faces of peds; few small dark brown concretions; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx2—30 to 48 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish brown 
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(10YR 5/6); moderate very coarse prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium angular 
blocky; very firm, compact, and brittle; few fine 
tubular pores; thin continuous clay films along prism 
faces; few gray silt coatings on faces of peds; 
common dark brown concretionary material; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—48 to 54 inches; mottled light brownish gray (2.5Y 
6/2), yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; moderate medium 
subangular structure; slightly firm; thin nearly 
continuous gray clay films; common dark brown. 
concretions; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C—54 to 64 inches; mottled light brownish gray (2.5Y 
6/2) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
few thin stratifications of silt loam; massive; firm, 
sticky, and plastic; few dark brown concretions; 
medium acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 80 inches. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 5 to more than 10 feet. 
Except where the surface layer has been limed, the soil 
above the fragipan is slightly acid to very strongly acid. 
Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid in the 
fragipan and very strongly acid to neutral in the B3 and 
C horizons. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam. 

A B1 horizon, 3 to 6 inches thick, is in some pedons. It 
has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 
3 to 6. The B1 horizon is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. It has few to many mottles 
that have chroma of 2 or less. The B2t horizon is silt 
loam or silty clay loam. 

The Bx horizon has hue of 2.5Y, 10YR, or 7.5YR; 
value of 5 to 7; and chroma of 0 to 8. In many pedons, it 
is equally mottled in shades of gray and brown. The Bx 
horizon is silt loam or silty clay loam. It has a weak or 
moderate, very coarse, prismatic structure. 

The B3 and C horizons have colors similar to those of 
the Bx horizon. They are silty clay loam or silty clay and 
have thin stratifications of silt loam. 


Lenberg Series 


The Lenberg series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils that have moderately slow permeability. 
They formed in residuum from greenish gray shale. 
Lenberg soils are mostly in the Knobs area of Bullitt 
County and are on hillsides and narrow ridgetops. Slopes 
range from 20 to 40 percent. 

The Lenberg soils are associated on the landscape 
with Carpenter, Garmon, Trappist, and Zanesville soils. 
Carpenter soils formed in loamy colluvium and are deep 
to greenish gray shale. The Garmon soils formed in 
loamy residuum from shaly limestone and calcareous 
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siltstone and shale. The Trappist soils are underlain by 
hard, black acid shale. Zanesville soils are moderately 
well drained and have a fragipan. 

A typical pedon of Lenberg silt loam, in an area of 
Lenberg-Carpenter complex, 20 to 40 percent slopes; in 
Bullitt County, about 2.5 miles northwest of 
Shepherdsville, 130 yards southwest of Pryor Valley 
Road: 


O1—1 inch to 0; ieaf litter. 

A1i—0 to 4 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure parting to 
weak fine granular; very friable; common fine and 
medium roots; few fine pores; dark grayish brown 
coatings in the upper part; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

B212t—4 to 9 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure parting to moderate fine angular blocky; 
firm; common fine and medium roots; few fine pores; 
nearly continuous clay films; 1 percent siltstone 
fragments 1/2 inch to 2 inches across; extremely 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—9 to 17 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty 
clay; common medium distinct olive gray (5Y 5/2) 
mottles; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
firm; common fine and medium roots; few fine pores; 
nearly continuous yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay 
films; 10 percent siltstone and shale fragments; 5 
percent large brown concretions 3 to 6 inches 
across; extremely acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B23t—17 to 22 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 5/6) 
and light olive gray (5Y 6/2) silty clay; moderate fine 
and medium angular blocky structure; very firm; few 
fine roots; few fine pores; nearly continuous 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and light olive gray (5Y 
6/2) clay films; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B3—22 to 36 inches; mottled brown (7.5YR 4/4) and 
light olive gray (5Y 6/2) silty clay; moderate medium 
and coarse angular blocky structure; some ped 
interiors have relict platy shale structure; very firm; 
few fine roots; few fine pores; nearly continuous clay 
films; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cr—36 to 48 inches; olive (5YR 5/3) soft shale. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to soft greenish 
gray shale range from 20 to 40 inches. Siltstone and 
shale fragments, mostly 1/4 inch to 6 inches across, 
range from none to 25 percent throughout the solum. 
The soil ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid 
throughout, except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 

The A1 or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, 
value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 6. It is silt loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. Mottles are in 
shades of brown, red, or yellow. Below the upper 10 
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inches of the argillic horizon in some pedons, mottles 
are in shades of gray. Gray colors in the lower part of 
the B horizon are from weathered shale. The B2t horizon 
is clay, silty clay, silty clay loam, or their gravelly or 
channery analogs. 

The B3 horizon has color range similar to that of the 
B2t horizon, or it is mottled in shades of brown, yellow, 
or gray. Texture is silty clay or clay or their gravelly or 
channery analogs. 

In some pedons, a C horizon has matrix colors and 
mottles in shades of red, brown, yellow, olive, or gray. It 
is silty clay or clay or their channery or gravelly analogs. 


Lowell Series 


The Lowell series consists of deep, well drained soils 
that have moderately slow permeability. They formed in 
clayey residuum derived from limestone interbedded with 
calcareous siltstone and shale. Lowell soils are on 
ridgetops and shoulder slopes mostly in Spencer County. 
Slopes range from 2 to 12 percent but are dominantly 6 
to 12 percent. 

Lowell soils are associated on the landscape with the 
Eden, Cynthiana, Faywood, Nicholson, and Shelbyville 
soils. Eden soils are moderately deep to calcareous 
shale interbedded with limestone and siltstone. 
Cynthiana soils are shallow to bedrock, and Faywood 
soils are moderately deep to bedrock. Nicholson soils 
are moderately well drained and have a fragipan. 
Shelbyville soils are loamy in the upper part of the 
subsoil. 

A typical pedon of Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded; in Spencer county, about 2.4 miles east 
of Little Mount, 240 yards north of Kentucky Highway 
1795: 


Ap—O to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 16 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B22t—16 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay; few medium distinct mottles of yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2); 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine roots; nearly continuous clay films on 
faces of peds; few very small black concretions; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B23t—31 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
moderate medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure; very firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine 
roots; nearly continuous clay films on faces of peds; 
common black concretionary material; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 
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B3—40 to 54 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay; 
weak coarse subangular blocky structure; very firm, 
sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; nearly continuous 
clay films on faces of peds; common black 
concretionary stains and a few small black 
concretions; few soft siltstone fragments 1/8 to 1/2 
inch across; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

C—54 to 63 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay; common medium distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) and light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2); massive; very firm, sticky, and plastic; few 
small black concretions; few soft siltstone fragments 
1/8 to 1/2 inch across; mildly alkaline; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

R—63 inches; interbedded limestone, shale, and 
siltstone. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 30 to 60 inches. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 40 to 80 inches or more. 
Coarse fragments of limestone and siltstone range from 
0 to 5 percent in the upper part of the solum, from 0 to 
10 percent in the lower part of the solum, and from 1 to 
10 percent in the C horizon. The soil ranges from slightly 
acid to very strongly acid in the upper part of the solum, 
unless the surface layer has been limed. The lower part 
of the solum ranges from strongly acid to mildly alkaline. 
The C horizon or the layer immediately above bedrock 
ranges from medium acid to mildly alkaline. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 or 4. It is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. 

In some pedons, a B1 horizon, 3 to 6 inches thick, has 
hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 
to 6. It is silty clay loam or silty clay. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y; 
value of 4 or 5; and chroma of 4 to 6. In some pedons, it 
has few to many mottles that have chroma of 2 in the 
lower part of the argillic horizon. Mottles in shades of red 
and brown are in some pedons. The B2t horizon is silty 
clay loam, silty clay, or clay in the upper part of the 
horizon and silty clay or clay in the lower part. 

The B3 horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y; value of 
5; and chroma of 3 to 6. In some pedons, it is mottled in 
shades of brown, gray, yellow, and olive. The B3 horizon 
is silty clay or clay. 

The C horizon has similar color and texture ranges as 
the B3 horizon. 


Markland Series 


The Markland series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained to well drained soils that have slow permeability. 
They formed in clayey slack water deposits. Markland 
soils are on short side slopes below broad slack water 
stream terraces in Bullitt County. Slopes range from 2 to 
30 percent but are dominantly 10 to 30 percent. 

Markland soils are associated on the landscape with 
McGary and Nolin soils. McGary soils are somewhat 
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poorly drained. Nolin soils are on flood plains and are 
well drained and loamy throughout. 

A typical pedon of Markland silt loam, rarely flooded, 2 
to 6 percent slopes; in Bullitt County, about 2.7 miles 
southwest of Shepherdsville, 435 yards east of Beech 
Grove Road, 120 yards west of Long Lick Creek: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—6 to 17 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
Sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; thin patchy strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay films on faces of peds; 
slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—17 to 33 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay; 
common medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; 
nearly continuous yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B3—33 to 42 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
clay; many coarse prominent olive gray (5Y 5/2) 
mottles; weak coarse angular blocky structure; very 
firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; nearly 
continuous light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay films on 
faces of peds; common black concretionary 
material; calcareous, mildly alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C—42 to 64 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay; common medium distinct olive gray (5Y 
5/2) motties; massive parting to angular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky, and plastic; common nodules 
and streaks of secondary lime; calcareous, 
moderately alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 24 to 44 inches. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 5 to more than 20 feet. 
The soil ranges from neutral to strongly acid in the Ap 
horizon and from slightly acid to strongly acid in the B2t 
horizon. It is medium acid to mildly alkaline in the B3 
horizon and mildly alkaline to moderately alkaline in the 
C horizon. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 4. It is silt loam or silty clay. 

In some pedons, a B1 horizon, 2 to 5 inches thick, has 
hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 
to 6. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. Chroma of 2 or 
less is common below the upper 10 inches of the argillic 
horizon. The B2t horizon is silty clay or clay. 

The B3 horizon and C horizon have hue of 10YR and 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, chroma of 2 or 4, and few to many 
mottles in shades of gray, brown, or olive. It is silty clay 
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or clay and in some pedons there are stratified layers of 
silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 


McGary Series 


The McGary series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have slow or very slow permeability. 
They formed in clayey slack water deposits. McGary 
soils are on broad stream terraces mostly along the Salt 
and Rolling Fork Rivers in Bullitt County. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

McGary soils are associated on the landscape with 
Lawrence, Markland, Montgomery, Newark, and Nolin 
soils. Lawrence soils are loamy in the upper part of the 
subsoil and have a fragipan. Markland soils are well 
drained to moderately well drained. Montgomery soils 
have a dark surface layer and are very poorly drained. 
Newark and Nolin soils are on flood plains, are loamy, 
and do not have an argillic horizon. Nolin soils are well 
drained. 

A typical pedon of McGary silt loam, rarely flooded; in 
Bullitt County, about 800 yards northeast of the junction 
of Kentucky Highways 61 and 44, in Shepherdsville, 75 
feet east of a railroad: 


Ap—O to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak fine and medium granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—8 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) mottles; weak moderate prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
and angular blocky; firm, sticky, and plastic; 
common fine and medium roots; continuous light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22tg—15 to 22 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay; common medium distinct mottles of dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate and strong 
medium angular blocky; firm, sticky, and plastic; few 
fine roots; continuous gray (10YR 5/1) clay film on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—22 to 32 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay; many medium distinct grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) mottles; moderate fine and medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
angular blocky; very firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine 
roots; continuous gray (10YR 5/1) clay film on faces 
of peds; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B3g—32 to 40 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay; many medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to weak coarse subangular blocky; 
very firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; 
discontinuous gray (10YR 5/1) clay films on faces of 
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peds; common dark brown and black concretions; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 


‘Cg—40 to 72 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) stratified silty clay 


loam and silty clay; many coarse distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; massive parting to 
angular blocky structure; firm, sticky, and plastic; 
common nodules of secondary lime; calcareous, 
moderately alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 24 to 48 inches. 
Depth to bedrock is more than 5 feet. Depth to 
carbonates ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The soil ranges 
from strongly acid to neutral in the upper part of the B 
horizon and from medium acid to mildly alkaline in the 
lower part. It is moderately alkaline in the C horizon. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silt loam. 

In some pedons, a B1 horizon, 2 to 5 inches thick, has 
hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 
2. It is silty clay loam. A subhorizon that has matrix 
chroma of 3 or 4 is between the Ap horizon and a depth 
of 30 inches is in some pedons. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 1 to 4. It is commonly mottled in 
shades of brown, yellow, olive, or gray. The B2t horizon 
is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 

The B3g horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is commonly mottled in 
shades of brown, yellow, olive, or gray. 

The Cg horizon is dominantly gray and is mottled in 
shades of brown, yellow, or olive. It is stratified layers of 
silty clay, clay, and silty clay loam. 


McGary Variant 


The McGary Variant consists of deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have slow permeability in the 
lower part of the subsoil. They formed in recent alluvium 
underlain by clayey slack water deposits. These soils are 
on broad, flat stream terraces near old oxbows along the 
Salt River. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

McGary Variant soils are associated on the landscape 
with Lawrence and Newark soils. Lawrence soils have a 
fragipan. Newark soils are on flood plains, do not have 
an argillic horizon, and are loamy throughout. 

A typical pedon of McGary Variant silt loam, rarely 
flooded; in Spencer County, about 3 miles southwest of 
Waterford, 0.8 mile west of the confluence of Goose 
Creek and the Salt River, 300 yards southwest of 
Dutchman Creek Road: 


Ap1—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Ap2—6 to 12 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; 
many medium distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles; moderate mediurn subangular blocky 
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structure; very friable; common fine roots; slightly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—12 to 21 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
silt loam; many medium faint grayish brown (2.5Y 
5/2) and common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; common fine roots; few fine 
and medium pores; few thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; few small pebbles 1/8 to 1/4 inch in 
diameter; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22tg—21 to 26 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty 
clay loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and common medium faint light 
yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; common fine and medium pores; thin, nearly 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

IIB23tg—26 to 48 inches; olive gray (5Y 4/2) silty clay; 
common medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; 
many fine and medium pores; few thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; neutral; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

iIC1g—48 to 78 inches; dark gray (N 4/0) clay; common 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; massive; firm, 
sticky, and plastic; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

IIC2—78 to 96 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty 
clay; common medium distinct gray (N 5/0) mottles; 
massive; firm, sticky, and plastic; neutral. 


The fine silty deposit of alluvium underlain by clayey 
materials ranges from 19 to 32 inches in thickness. 
Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to more than 60 
inches. Coarse fragments, mostly pebbles, range from 
none to 5 percent in the solum. Depth to bedrock ranges 
from 5 to more than 20 feet. The soil ranges from 
slightly acid to neutral in the A horizon, from slightly acid 
to strongly acid in the upper part of the B horizon, from 
slightly acid to mildly alkaline in the lower part of the B 
horizon, and from neutral to moderately alkaline in the C 
horizon. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 or 3. Mottles in shades of brown or 
gray are in some pedons. The Ap horizon is silt loam. 

In some pedons, a B1 horizon, 3 to 8 inches thick, has 
hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 or 
4. 

The B21t horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. it has common to many 
mottles in shades of gray and brown. The B21t horizon 
is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The B22tg horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 
3 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. It has mottles in shades of 
brown, olive, or gray. In some pedons, the B22tg horizon 
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is equally mottled in shades of gray and brown. The 
B22tg horizon is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The IIB23tg horizon has hue of 5Y, 2.5Y, or 10YR, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has few to many 
mottles in shades of brown, gray, olive, or red. The 


dIB23tg horizon is silty clay loam or silty clay. 


A |IB3 horizon present in some pedons, has color 
ranges similar to those of the IIB23tg horizon. It is silty 
clay or clay. 

The IIC horizon has hue of 5Y, 2.5Y, or 7.5YR; value 
of 4 to 6; and chroma of 0 to 6; or it is neutral and has 
value of 4 to 6. The [IC horizon has few to many mottles 
in shades of gray, olive, brown, or red. It is dominantly 
silty clay or clay, but in some pedons, there are stratified 
layers of silty clay loam or silt loam. 


Montgomery Series 


The Montgomery series consists of deep, very poorly 
drained soils that have slow or very slow permeability. 
They have a mollic epipedon and formed in clayey slack 
water deposits. Montgomery soils are on broad stream 
terraces mostly along the Salt and Rolling Fork Rivers in 
Bullitt County. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Montgomery soils are associated on the landscape 
with Lawrence, McGary, and Newark soils. Lawrence 
soils are loamy in the upper part of the solum and have 
a fragipan. McGary soils have an ochric epipedon and 
are somewhat poorly drained. Newark soils are on flood 
plains and are loamy and somewhat poorly drained. 

A typical pedon of Montgomery silty clay loam; in 
Bullitt County, about 0.75 mile northeast of the junction 
of Kentucky Highways 61 and 44, 150 feet east of a 
railroad, in Shepherdsville: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam; weak medium granular structure; 
many fine and medium roots; friable; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A12—$9 to 15 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silty clay; few fine distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) motties; moderate medium subangular 
and angular blocky structure; firm, sticky, and 
plastic; many fine and medium roots; common very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) pressure faces; 
mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

B2g—15 to 27 inches; dark grayish. brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silty clay; common medium distinct dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
angular blocky; very firm, sticky, and plastic; 
common fine roots; common dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) pressure faces; mildly alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B38g—27 to 40 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silty clay; common medium distinct dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium 
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prismatic structure parting to weak coarse angular 
blocky; very firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; 
common dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) pressure 
faces; 2 percent limestone gravel 1/4 to 1/2 inch in 
diameter; few dark brown concretions; mildly 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg—40 to 62 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay; 
many medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; massive; 
very firm, sticky, and plastic; common dark brown 
concretions; common calcium carbonate 
concretions; moderately alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 30 to 48 inches. 
Depth to bedrock is more than 5 feet. The soil ranges 
from slightly acid to mildly alkaline in the solum. 

_ The Ap and A12 horizons have hue of 10YR, value of 
2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silty clay loam. 

The B2g horizon has hue of 10YRA, 2.5Y, or 5Y; value 
of 4 to 6; and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades 
of gray or brown. The B2g horizon is silty clay or silty 
clay loam. The B3g horizon has color and texture ranges 
similar to the B2g horizon. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 2 or less. Mottles in shades of gray or 
brown range from few to many. In some pedons, there 
are stratified layers of clay, silty clay, or silty clay loam. 


Newark Series 


The Newark series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have moderate permeability. They 
formed in mixed alluvium on flood plains of major 
streams and their tributaries. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Newark soils are associated on the landscape with the 
Boonesboro, Elk, Lawrence, McGary, McGary Variant, 
Montgomery, Nolin, Otwell, and Sensabaugh soils. 
Boonesboro soils are well drained and are moderately 
deep to bedrock. Elk soils are well drained and are on 
stream terraces. Lawrence and Otwell soils have a 
fragipan and are on stream terraces. The Otwell soils are 
moderately well drained. McGary and Montgomery soils 
are in a fine family and are on slack water stream 
terraces. The Montgomery soils have a mollic epipedon 
and are very poorly drained. McGary Variant soils are 
clayey in the lower part of the solum. Nolin soils are well 
drained. Sensabaugh soils are well drained and are 
gravelly throughout. 

A typical pedon of Newark silt loam, frequently 
flooded; in Bullitt County, about 2.4 miles south of Mount 
Washington, 0.5 mile southwest of the junction of U.S. 
Highway 31 and Strainger Lane, 230 yards south of 
Greenwell Ford Road: 


Ap—O to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; few fine faint grayish brown mottles; weak fine 
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granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—9 to 19 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; 
common medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure 
parting to moderate medium granular; friable; few 
fine roots; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22g—19 to 34 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt 
loam; common medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; mildly 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—34 to 60 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; 
few distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; friable; mildly alkaline. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 22 to 44 inches. 
Depth to bedrock is more than 5 feet. Coarse fragments 
range from none to 5 percent to a depth of 30 inches 
and up to 15 percent in the underlying material. The soil 
ranges from medium acid to mildly alkaline throughout. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam. 

The B21 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It has mottles in shades of 
gray or brown. The B21 horizon is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. 

The B22g horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value 
of 4 to 6. It has mottles in shades of gray or brown. The 
B22g horizon is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The Gg horizon has similar color and texture ranges as 
the B22g horizon except that it may be equally mottled in 
shades of brown and gray. In some pedons, there are 
stratified thin layers of loam, fine sandy loam, silty clay 
loam, or silty clay. 


Nicholson Series 


The Nicholson series consists of deep, moderately 
well drained soils that have a slowly permeable fragipan. 
They formed in a mantle of silty loess underlain by 
clayey residuum from limestone, siltstone, and shale. 
Nicholson soils are on ridgetops and shoulder slopes. 
Slopes range from 2 to 12 percent but are dominantly 2 
to 6 percent. 

Nicholson soils are associated on the landscape with 
the Beasley, Crider, Lowell, and Shelbyville soils. 
Beasley and Lowell soils are in a fine family, are well 
drained, and do not have a fragipan. Crider and 
Shelbyville soils are well drained and do not have a 
fragipan. 

A typical pedon of Nicholson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes; in Spencer County, 4.1 miles northeast of 
Taylorsville, 140 yards northeast of the junction of John 
Henry Road and Yoder-Tipton Road, 60 feet northwest 
of the stone wall of a cemetery: 
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Ap—O to 7 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—7 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
few fine pores; thin, nearly continuous clay films on 
faces of peds; few dark brown concretionary stains 
on faces of peds; slightly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B22t—18 to 24 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine 
pores; thin nearly continuous clay films on faces of 
peds; few dark concretionary stains on faces of 
peds; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx1—24 to 32 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
many medium and coarse prominent light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; very coarse prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; very firm, compact, and brittle; few fine roots 
along prism faces; nearly continuous clay films and 
silt coatings on prism faces; few dark brown and 
black oxide concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bx2—32 to 42 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay loam; many medium and coarse prominent 
light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) and common medium 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; very 
coarse prismatic structure; very firm, compact, and 
brittle; few fine roots along prism faces; many dark 
brown and black oxide concretions; common clay 
films and silt coatings on prism faces; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

IIB3—42 to 61 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty 
clay; common medium prominent grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) and light olive gray (5Y 6/2) mottles; 
weak coarse subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky, and plastic; common dark brown and black 
concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

lIC—61 to 72 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; 
common medium prominent light brownish gray 
(2.5Y 6/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; 
massive; very firm, sticky, and plastic; many dark 
brown and black oxide concretions; medium acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 80 inches, 
and depth to bedrock is more than 60 inches. The upper 
part of the solum through the fragipan is generally free 
of coarse fragments, but the lower part of the solum 
ranges from none to 15 percent. The soil ranges from 
very strongly acid to medium acid through the fragipan 
and from strongly acid to mildly alkaline below the 
fragipan. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam. 
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In some pedons, a B1 horizon has hue of 10YR, or 
7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is silty 
loam or silty clay loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. In some pedons, few or 
common motiles have chroma of 2 in the lower part of 
the argillic horizon. The B2t horizon is silt loam or silty 
clay loam. 

The Bx horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y; 
value of 3 to 5; chroma of 4 to 8. It has few to many 
mottles that have chroma of 2 or less. It is silt loam or 
silty clay loam. 

The IIB3 horizon has hue of 2.5YR, 5YR, 7.5YR, 
10YR, or 2.5Y; value of 4 or 5; and chroma of 4 or 6. It 
has few to common mottles that have chroma of 2 or 
less. The IIB3 horizon is silty clay or clay. 

The IC horizon has similar color and texture ranges as 
the 11B3 horizon. 


Nolin Series 


The Nolin series consists of deep, well drained soils 
that have moderate permeability. They formed in mixed 
alluvium on flood plains of major streams and their 
tributaries. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Nolin soils are associated on the landscape with the 
Boonesboro, Elk, Lawrence, Newark, Otwell, and 
Sensabaugh soils. Boonesboro soils are moderately 
deep to bedrock, have a mollic epipedon, and have more 
coarse fragments in the subsoil than the Nolin soils. Elk, 
Lawrence, and Otwell soils are on stream terraces. Elk 
soils are well drained. Lawrence and Otwell soils have a 
fragipan. Lawrence and Newark soils are somewhat 
poorly drained, and Otwell soils are moderately well 
drained. Sensabaugh soils are gravelly throughout. 

A typical pedon of Nolin silt loam, frequently flooded; 
in Bullitt County, about 0.6 mile southeast of the junction 
of Kentucky Highways 44 and 61, 300 yards south of 
Shepherdsville Middle School, 100 feet north of Salt 
River: 


Ap—O to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure parting to weak fine 
granular; very friable; few fine roots; mildly alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B21—9 to 23 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine subangular structure parting to weak fine 
granular; friable; few fine roots; mildly alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22—23 to 47 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; mildly alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B23—47 to 52 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine pores; mildly alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 
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22C—52 to 78 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
massive; friable; few dark brown concretions; mildly 
alkaline. 

Thickness of the solum is more than 40 inches. Depth 
to bedrock ranges from about 5 feet to more than 20 
feet. Gravel in the solum ranges from 0 to 5 percent. 
The soil ranges from medium acid to moderately 
alkaline. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. It is silt loam. 

The B2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. In some pedons, mottles that 
have chroma of 2 or less are at depths below 24 inches. 
The B2 horizon is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. The content of gravel ranges 
from 0 to 35 percent. The C horizon is silt loam or silty 
clay loam. In some pedons, there are stratified layers of 
silt loam, silty clay loam, loam, fine sandy loam, or their 
gravelly analogs. 


Otwell Series 


The Otwell series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils that have a very slowly permeable fragipan. 
They formed in mixed alluvium on stream terraces and 
foot slopes. Slopes range from 0 to 12 percent but are 
dominantly 2 to 6 percent. 

Otwell soils are associated on the landscape with the 
Elk, Lawrence, Newark, and Nolin soils. Elk and Nolin 
soils are well drained, and Lawrence and Newark soils 
are somewhat poorly drained. Newark and Nolin soils 
are on flood plains and do not have an argillic horizon. 

A typical pedon of Otwell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes; in Bullitt County, 1.3 miles northeast of Belmont, 
0.7 mile northeast of the junction of Kentucky Highways 
251 and 61, 240 yards east of Interstate Highway 65, 75 
feet north of a gravel road: 


Ap—O to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; many fine and medium pores; neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—8 to 15 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
common fine and medium pores; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; 2 percent rounded and 
angular hard siltstone pebbles 1/4 to 1/2 inch in 
diameter; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—15 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; few medium faint pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; common fine and 
medium pores; thin nearly continuous clay films on 
faces of peds; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bx1—26 to 34 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
silt loam; common medium distinct strong brown 
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(7.5YR 5/6) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; very coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak medium platy and moderate medium 
subangular blocky; very firm, compact, and brittle; 
few fine roots along prism faces; few fine and 
medium pores; continuous clay film and silt coating 
on prism faces; common black oxide concretions; 
few siltstone fragments 1/4 to 1 inch in diameter; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx2—34 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottiles; very coarse prismatic structure; very firm, 
compact, and brittle; nearly continuous clay films 
and silt coatings on prism faces; common dark 
brown and black oxide concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—42 to 62 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) stratified 
silty clay loam and silty clay; many medium distinct 
light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) niottles; massive; firm, 
sticky, and plastic; few siltstone fragments 1/4 to 1 
inch in diameter; strongly acid. 

Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 inches to more 
than 80 inches. Depth to bedrock ranges from 5 feet to 
more than 10 feet. Coarse fragments range from none to 
5 percent in the solum. The soil ranges from neutral to 
very strongly acid in the surface layer and from strongly 
acid to very strongly acid in the upper part of the solum 
and in the fragipan. It ranges from slightly acid to 
strongly acid in the lower part of the solum. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam. 

In some pedons, a B1 horizon has hue of 10YR or 
7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is silt 
loam or silty clay loam. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. In some pedons, it has 
chroma of 2 or less in the lower part of the argillic 
horizon and above the fragipan. The B2t horizon is silt 
loam or silty clay loam. 

The Bx horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y, 
value of 4 to 7; and chroma of 2 to 6. It has few to many 
mottles in shades of brown, yellow, gray, or olive. The Bx 
horizon is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The B3 horizon has colors similar to the Bx horizon. It 
is commonly stratified layers of silt loam, silty clay loam, 
or silty clay. 

In some pedons, a C horizon has colors similar to 
those of the Bx horizon and textures similar to those of 
the B3 horizon. 


Sensabaugh Series 


The Sensabaugh series consists of deep, well! drained 
soils that have moderate and moderately rapid 
permeability. They formed in mixed alluvium on flood 
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plains of the narrow valleys in the Knobs area of Bullitt 
County. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Sensabaugh soils are associated on the landscape 
with the Newark and Nolin soils. Newark soils are 
somewhat poorly drained, and Nolin soils are well 
drained. They contain few coarse fragments in the 
solum. 

A typical pedon of Sensabaugh gravelly loam, 
occasionally flooded; in Bullitt County, about 1.25 miles 
east of Barrallton, 0.7 mile east of the junction of 
Kentucky Highway 1526 and Brushy Fork Road, 30 feet 
north of Brushy Fork Road: 


Ap—O to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and medium roots; about 20 percent siltstone 
fragments 1/4 inch to 2 inches in diameter; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 15 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
about 20 percent siltstone fragments 1/4 inch to 2 
inches in diameter; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22—15 to 34 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
about 30 percent siltstone fragments 1/2 inch to 3 
inches in diameter; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—34 to 60 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very gravelly fine sandy loam; structureless; friable; 
few fine roots; about 50 percent siltstone and shale 
fragments 1/4 inch to 3 inches in diameter; neutral. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 24 to 55 inches. 
Depth to bedrock is more than 5 feet. Siltstone and 
shale fragments, mostly 1/4 inch to 5 inches in diameter, 
range from 15 to 25 percent in the Ap horizon, from 15 
to 35 percent in the B horizon, and from 15 to 60 
percent in the C horizon. The soil ranges from medium 
acid to mildly alkaline throughout. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. It is gravelly loam. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. In some pedons, it has 
mottles in shades of gray or brown below a depth of 24 
inches. The B horizon is gravelly loam or gravelly silt 
loam. 

The C horizon has color ranges similar to those of the 
B horizon. It is the gravelly or very gravelly analogs of 
loam, silt loam, fine sandy loam, clay loam, or silty clay 
loam. 


Shelbyville Series 


The Shelbyville series consists of deep, well drained 
soils that have moderate permeability. They formed in a 
silty loess mantle underlain by residuum derived from 
limestone interbedded with siltstone and shale. 
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Shelbyville soils are on ridgetops in Spencer County. 
Slopes range from 2 to 6 percent. 

The Shelbyville soils are associated on the landscape 
with the Lowell and Nicholson soils. Lowell soils are 
clayey in the upper part of the subsoil. Nicholson soils 
are moderately well drained and have a fragipan. 

A typical pedon of Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes; in Spencer County about 1.7 miles north of Little 
Mount, 0.3 mile northeast of the junction of Kentucky 
Highway 44 and Steve Allen Road, 300 yards north of 
Steve Allen Road: 


Ap—O to 9 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine and medium roots; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—9 to 29 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; few 
dark brown and black concretions; medium acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—29 to 37 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; few smail dark brown and black concretions; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

IIB23t—37 to 62 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay; 
common medium distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4): 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky, and plastic; thin nearly continuous clay films 
on faces of peds; many small dark brown and black 
concretions; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

IIC—62 to 92 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
clay; common medium distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) and pale brown (10YR 6/3); 
massive; very firm, sticky, and plastic; common dark 
brown and black concretions; neutral. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 50 inches, and 
depth to bedrock is more than 60 inches. The loess 
mantle is 24 to 40 inches thick. Coarse fragments are 
not in the upper part of the solum but range from 0 to 15 
percent in the lower part and in the C horizon. The soil 
ranges from neutral to strongly acid in the upper part of 
the solum, except where the surface layer has been 
limed, and from strongly acid to mildly alkaline in the 
lower part of the solum. The C horizon ranges from 
medium acid to mildly alkaline. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. It is silt loam. 

In some pedons, a B1 horizon, 2 to 6 inches thick, has 
hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 
or 6. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The B21t and B22t horizons have hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. They are 
silt loam or silty clay loam. 
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The IIB23t horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y; 
value of 4 or 5; and chroma of 4 to 8. In some pedons, it 
is mottled in shades of gray, brown, or olive. The IIB23t 
horizon is silty clay or clay. 

The IIC horizon has similar color and texture ranges as 
the IIB23t horizon. 


Trappist Series 


The Trappist series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils that have slow permeability. They formed in 
clayey residuum from black acid shale. These soils are 
primarily on lower hillsides in the Knobs area of Bullitt 
County. Slopes range from 6 to 30 percent but are 
dominantly 12 to 30 percent. 

Trappist soils are associated on the landscape with 
the Lenberg, Carpenter, and Zanesville soils. Lenberg 
soils are underlain by soft greenish gray shale. Carpenter 
soils are deep and formed in loamy colluvium underlain 
by greenish gray shale. Zanesville soils are moderately 
well drained and have a fragipan. 

A typical pedon of Trappist silt loam, 12 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded; in Bullitt County, about 2.8 miles 
northeast of Lebanon Junction, 2 miles southeast of the 
junction of Kentucky Highways 733 and 61, 170 yards 
southwest of Kentucky Highway 733: 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak 
fine and medium granular structure; friable; many 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—4 to 14 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silty clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; nearly continuous 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22t—14 to 23 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silty 
clay; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine 
roots; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 5 
percent black shale fragments 1/4 to 1 inch in 
length; extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C—23 to 35 inches: reddish brown (5YR 4/4) very shaly 
silty clay; many medium prominent dark red (2.5YR 
3/6) and light olive gray (6Y 6/2) mottles; relict 
shale structure; firm, sticky, and plastic; 40 percent 
black shale fragments 1/2 to 1 inch in length; very 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

R—35 inches; black shale. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to hard black shale 
ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Coarse fragments mostly of 
shale and some of siltstone range from 0 to 35 percent 
in the solum and from 25 to 75 percent in the C horizon. 
The soil ranges from strongly acid to extremely acid 
throughout, except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 


Soil Survey 


The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam. 

In some pedons, an At horizon, 1 to 3 inches thick, 
has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 
2 or 3. In some pedons, an A2 horizon, 3 to 7 inches 
thick, has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 2.5Y; value of 4 or 5; 
and chroma of 3 or 4. 

In some pedons, a B1 horizon, 2 to 5 inches thick, has 
hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 
or 6. It is silt loam, silty clay loam, silty clay, or their 
shaly analogs. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR; 
value of 4 or 5; and chroma of 4 or 6. It is silty clay 
loam, silty clay, clay, or their shaly analogs. In some 
pedons, the B2t horizon is mottled in shades of red or 
brown. 

In some pedons, a B3 horizon has color and texture 
ranges similar to those of the B2t horizon. Mottles are in 
shades of red, brown, or gray. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, 5YR, or 2.5YR; value 
of 4 or 5; and chroma of 3 to 6. It has few to many 
mottles in shades of gray, red, and brown. The C horizon 
is shaly silty clay, very shaly silty clay, or clay. 


Woolper Series 


The Woolper series consists of deep, well drained 
soils that have moderately slow permeability. They have 
a mollic epipedon and formed in clayey, colluvial material 
derived from limestone. Woolper soils are on foot slopes, 
mostly in the eastern part of the survey area, where 
slopes range from 2 to 12 percent, and on hillside 
benches where slopes range from 30 to 60 percent. 

Woolper soils are associated on the landscape with 
the Boonesboro, Faywood, and Fairmount soils. 
Boonesboro and Faywood soils are moderately deep to 
bedrock. Boonesboro soils are on flood plains. They are 
loamy and have common to many coarse fragments in 
the subsoil. The Faywood soils have an ochric epipedon. 
Fairmount soils are shallow to bedrock and formed in 
clayey residuum. 

A typical pedon of Woolper silty clay loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes; in Bullitt County, about 1.3 miles 
northeast of Solitude, 1 mile northeast of the junction of 
Kentucky Highway 480 and Clarks Lane, 150 feet south 
of Rummage Road: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silty clay 
loam; weak fine and medium granular structure; 
friable; many fine roots; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—10 to 17 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silty clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine roots; thick nearly continuous clay 
films on faces of peds; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 
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B22—17 to 37 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
very firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; thick 
nearly continuous clay films on faces of peds; 
slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—37 to 52 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay; weak coarse subangular blocky sturcture; 
very firm, sticky, and plastic; few fine roots; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; slightly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C—52 to 80 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay; common medium distinct light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; massive; firm, sticky, and 
plastic; common dark concretions; slightly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 60 inches to more than 
100 inches. Coarse fragments range from none to 10 
percent throughout. In some pedons, limestone 
flagstones are on the surface or scattered throughout 
the soil profile. The soil ranges from mildly alkaline to 
slightly acid throughout. Thickness of the mollic 
epipedon ranges from 10 to about 24 inches. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 2 or 3. It is silty clay loam. 

The B21t horizon has similar color ranges as the Ap 
horizon. In some pedons, it has value of 4 or 5 and 
chroma of 3 to 6. The B21t horizon is silty clay loam, 
silty clay, or clay. 

The B22t and B23t horizons have hue of 7.5YR, 
10YR, or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5; and chroma of 3 to 6. 
They are silty clay or clay. In some pedons, they have 
few to common mottles in shades of gray in the lower 
part of the argillic horizon. 

The C horizon has color and texture ranges similar to 
those of the B22t and B23t horizons, except mottles are 
in shades of brown, gray, or olive. 


Zanesville. Series 


The Zanesville series consists of deep, moderately 
well drained soils formed in a loess mantle underlain by 
clayey residuum derived from siltstone and shale. They 
have moderate permeability above the fragipan and 
moderately slow to slow permeability in the fragipan. 
Zanesville soils are on ridgetops in the western part of 
Bullitt County. Slopes range from 2 to 12 percent. 

Zanesville soils are associated on the landscape with 
the Carpenter, Lenberg, and Trappist soils. The 
Carpenter, Lenberg, and Trappist soils are well drained. 
Carpenter soils formed in colluvial material underlain by 
greenish gray shales. Lenberg soils are in a fine family 
and are moderately deep to soft greenish gray shale. 
The Trappist soils are clayey and are moderately deep to 
hard, black acid shale. 

A typical pedon of Zanesville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes; in Bullitt County, about 4 miles southeast of 
Clermont; 1.8 miles southeast of Ridgetop fire tower in 
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Bernheim Forest, 1 mile northeast of the confluence of 
Harrison Fork and Wilson Creek, 570 yards south of a 
gravel fire trail: 


AO—1 inch to 0; decayed forest litter. 

A1—0 to 2 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

A2—2 to 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B1i—6 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few medium and large roots; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—11 to 22 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—22 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; common medium distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) and brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine and medium roots; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bx—31 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; common medium distinct light olive gray (6Y 
6/2) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate very coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak fine subangular blocky; very firm, brittle, and 
compact; 2 percent siltstone fragments 1/4 to 1 
inch in diameter; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

IIB3—40 to 53 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay; many medium distinct light olive gray (5Y 6/2) 
mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
firm, sticky, and plastic; 5 percent siltstone 
fragments 1/4 to 1/2 inch in diameter; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

IIC—53 to 63 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay; few medium distinct light olive gray (5Y 6/2) 
mottles; massive; firm, sticky, and plastic; 5 percent 
siltstone fragments 1/4 to 1/2 inch in diameter; very 
strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 35 to 70 inches. 
Depth to bedrock is 40 to 80 inches. Coarse fragments 
range from 5 to 10 percent in the IIB and liC horizons. 
The soil ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid 
throughout, except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 
or 4, and chroma of 1 to 3. It is silt loam. 
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The A2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. In cultivated areas, an Ap 
horizon has similar color and texture ranges as the A2 
horizon. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. It is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 5YR; value 
of 4 or 5; and chroma of 4 or 6. Mottles that have 
chroma of 2 are common in the lower part of the argillic 
horizon in some pedons. The Bt horizon is silt loam or 
silty clay loam. 


The Bx horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It has few to many motties in 
shades of brown or gray. The Bx horizon is silt loam or 
silty clay loam. 

The IIB3 and IIC horizons have hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. They have few to 
many mottles in shades of brown or gray. They are silty 
clay or clay. 

In this survey area, Zanesville soils are a taxadjunct to 
the Zanesville series because they contain more clay in 
the IIB and IIC horizons than is defined for the Zanesville 
series. The use, management, and behavior of these 
soils are not affected by this difference. 
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Factors of Soil Formation 


The characteristics of a soil at any given point depend 
on the physical and chemical composition of parent 
material and on climate, relief, plant and animal life, and 
time. Soils form by the interaction of these five factors. 
The relative importance of each factor differs from one 
soil to another. In some areas, one factor may dominate 
the formation of soil characteristics, and in other areas, 
another factor may dominate. In Bullitt and Spencer 
Counties, climate and plant and animal life are not likely 
to vary greatly, but there are differences in relief and 
parent material. Because the interrelationships between 
the five factors are so complex, the effect of any one 
factor is difficult to determine. 

The following is a brief discussion of some of the ways 
in which the five factors have influenced soil formation in 
Bullitt and Spencer Counties. 


Parent Material 


Parent material is the soft, unconsolidated mass in 
which soils form. It influences the mineral and chemical 
composition of the soil and, to a large extent, the rate at 
which soil formation takes place. In Bullitt and Spencer 
Counties, the soils formed in parent material derived 
from the weathering or decomposition of rocks and 
minerals of the Ordivician, Silurian, Devonian, and 
Mississipian Systems. This parent material occurs in the 
form of residuum, alluvium, and loess. 

Many of the soils on the uplands of Bullitt and 
Spencer Counties formed in residuum weathered from 
hard limestone. These soils include Caneyville, Faywood, 
Hagerstown, and Lowell soils. Beasley soils formed in 
residuum of soft calcareous bedrock. Eden soils formed 
in residuum of calcareous shale that has thin layers of 
limestone and siltstone. Lenberg and Trappist soils 
formed in residuum of acid shale. All of these residual 
soils are clayey in the lower part of the subsoil and in 
the substratum. 

Some soils, such as Nicholson soils, formed in a thin 
mantle of loess over limestone residuum. The upper part 
of the solum, which formed in loess, is silty, and the 
lower part, which formed in residuum, is clayey. 

Elk, Lawrence, and Otweil soils formed in old alluvium 
on stream terraces. Boonesboro, Newark, and Nolin soils 
formed in more recent alluvium on flood plains. These 
soils have less clay in the subsoil and substratum than 
the soils that formed in residuum. McGary and Markland 


soils formed in lacustrine deposits and have a clayey 
subsoil. 


Climate 


The climate of Bullitt and Spencer Counties is humid 
and temperate. The average annual precipitation is 55 
inches. The soils are never completely dry, and they are 
subject to leaching throughout most of the year. The 
average summer air temperature is 75 degrees F, and 
the average winter air temperature is 35 degrees F. 

The soils in Bullitt and Spencer Counties that best 
show the influence of climate have a leached, acid Bt 
horizon that is finer textured than the surface layer. The 
well drained Lowell soils are an example. For more 
detailed information on climate, see the section “General 
Nature of the Survey Area.” 


Relief 


Relief, or the position, shape, and slope of the 
landscape, influences the formation of soils mainly 
through its effect on drainage and erosion. Relief also 
influences the formation of soils through variations in 
exposure to sun, wind, air, drainage, and plant cover. 

On moderately steep and steep soils, such as Eden 
and Fairmount soils, a considerable amount of water is 
Jost through runoff, and less water is able to enter the 
soil. As a result, erosion removes the ‘soil more rapidly, 
and deep soils generally do not develop. 

On gently sloping and sloping soils, such as Lowell 
soils, enough water moves downward to cause leaching 
and a pronounced accumulation of clay in the subsoil. 
These soils are likely to be deep and have well defined 
profiles. 

On nearly level soils, such as Newark soils, most of 
the water drains through the soil. This creates a wetness 
problem if the soil is positioned on a landscape that 
does not allow surface water to drain off easily. 


Plant and Animal Life 


Plants affect soil formation mostly by adding organic 
matter to the soil. Earthworms, ants, and burrowing 
animals mix the soil and add organic matter. They also 
make soils more open and porous. Bacteria and fungi 
contribute mainly by helping to decompose organic 
matter and thus releasing plant nutrients. The organic 
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matter imparts a dark color to the soil material and 
affects soil structure. 

The vegetation that grows on the soil during the period 
of soil formation influences the type of soil that forms. In 
Bullitt and Spencer Counties, the native vegetation was 
mostly hardwood forest. The soils which formed under 
hardwood forest are characterized by a thin, dark 
surface layer; a leached, lighter colored subsurface layer; 
and a brighter colored subsoil. 

Man greatly altered the surface layer and changed the 
soil environment where he cleared the forest and plowed 
the soil. He has mixed the soil layers, moved soil from 
place to place, added fertilizer and lime, and introduced 
new plants. In places, accelerated erosion has removed 
most of the original surface layer and exposed the 
subsoil. 


Time 
A long period of time is required for distinct soil 
profiles to develop. The length of time required depends 


mainly on the nature of the parent material and the 
topography. With the exception of soils formed in recent 
alluvium, enough time has elapsed for the soils in Bullitt 
and Spencer Counties to express the interaction of the 
factors of soil formation. 

Soils formed in recent alluvium have weak horizon 
development. The surface horizon may show a slight 
increase in the organic matter content, and the subsoil 
may have weak structure. Such soils are said to be 
immature; Nolin and Newark soils are examples. After a 
long period of time, if there is no further deposition of 
sediment, weathering occurs. Some of the finer material 
moves into the subsoil, and the structure and color of 
the subsoil may change. Elk soils are examples of this 
maturing process. A soil is said to be mature when it has 
been in place long enough to acquire distinct profile 
characteristics. Examples of mature soils in Bullitt and 
Spencer Counties are Crider and Lowell soils. 
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Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well-aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide 
and lower in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Area reclaim (in tables). An area difficult to reclaim after 
the removal of soil for construction and other uses. 
Revegetation and erosion control are extremely 
difficult. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
Capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 40-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 


as— 
Inches 
VOY: OW serestiecwiric teva diieacniaenrn less than 2.4 
LOW.....cseseseee wee 24 tO 3.2 
Moderate. sere dee tO 5.2 
FIQH: ascent cneeriactdheat hea maavacsiete rin waves more than 5.2 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, Kk), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Boulders. Rock fragments larger than 2 feet (60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Caicareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium 
carbonate (commonly combined with magnesium 
carbonate) to effervesce visibly when treated with 
cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Capillary water. Water held as a film around soil 
particles and in tiny spaces between particles. 


Surface tension is the adhesive force that holds 
capillary water in the soil. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
PH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 
synonymous with base-exchange capacity, but is 
more precise in meaning. 

Channery soil. A soil that is, by volume, more than 15 
percent thin, flat fragments of sandstone, shale, 
slate, limestone, or schist as much as 6 inches 
along the longest axis. A single piece is called a 
fragment. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coating, clay skin. 

Coarse fragments. If round, mineral or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particles (flagstone) 
15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) long. 

Coarse textured soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both moved 
by creep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the 
base of steep slopes. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil in 
such an intricate pattern or so small in area that it is 
not practical to map them separately at the selected 
scale of mapping. The pattern and proportion of the 
soils are somewhat similar in all areas. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The 
composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide 
are common compounds in concretions. 

Conservation tillage. A form of noninversion tillage that 
retains protective amounts of residue mulch on the 
surface throughout the year. These include no 
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tillage, strip tillage, stubble mulching, and other 
types of noninversion tillage. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable-—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops 
or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas 
by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
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Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 
Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 
Well drained. —Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants — 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained. —Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 
Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 
Poorly drained. —Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 
Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
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within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have 
received material are illuvial. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes the 
surface. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay are in the 
soil. The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

Flagstone. A thin fragment of sandstone, limestone, 
slate, shale, or (rarely) schist, 6 to 15 inches (15 to 
37.5 centimeters) long. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in 
porosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay but high in silt or very fine sand. A 
fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher 
bulk density than the horizon or horizons above. 
When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under 
pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other elements 
in the profile and in gray colors and mottles. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soil material. Material that is 15 to 50 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, up to 3 inches (7.5 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table. 
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Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the Soi/ 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true soil. 
If a soil does not have a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, the Arabic numeral 2 precedes the 
letter C. 

F layer.—Consolidated rock (unweathered bedrock) 
beneath the soil. The rock commonly underlies a C 
horizon, but can be directly below an A or a B 
horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or Jess stable part 
of the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
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and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Illuviation. The movement of soil material from one 
horizon to another in the soil profile. Generally, 
material is removed from an upper horizon and 
deposited in a lower horizon. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material. This 
contrasts with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 

Karst (topography). The relief of an area underlain by 
limestone that dissolves in differing degrees, thus 
forming numerous depressions or small basins. 

Lecustrine deposit (geology). Material deposited in lake 
water and exposed when the water level is lowered 
or the elevation of the land is raised. 

Landslide. The rapid downhill movement of a mass of 
soil and loose rock, generally when wet or 
saturated. The speed and distance of movement, as 
well as the amount of soil and rock material, vary 
greatly. 

Large stones (in tables). Rock fragments that are 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) or more across. Large 
stones adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Loess. Fine grained material, dominantly of silt-sized 
particles, deposited by wind. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low 
in organic material. Its bulk density is more than that 
of organic soil. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no natural 
soil and supports little or no vegetation. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
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consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, and 

biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the 

soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—/few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called ‘‘a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Peres slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move downward through the profile. Permeability 
is measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves downward through the saturated soil. 
Terms describing permeability are: 


VESY SIOW.... eects tenses teeseaneeneees less than 0.06 inch 
SlOW scscetacteirccssin aethereteeaialieaed 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
Moderately SIOW.........: cesses eseeseerenes 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
Moderate.............. ..0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 
Moderately rapid wre 2.0 to 6.0 inches 
RADI sscincisd oe ecectevcssienpeisinecieie reettioests 6.0 to 20 inches 
VOTY FADIG... csc cenceteeneeteeeseeee more than 20 inches 
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Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

PH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities 
are formed by water moving through the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water can 
be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poor outlets (in tables). In these areas, surface or 
subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or expensive 
to install. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


PH 
Extremely Acid... ieee cssssesesessssssesesens below 4.5 
Very strongly acid... 


.- 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid........... i 
Medium acid... 


Mildly alkaline. 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkali 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline... escesessesesssssssessnssnsssessens 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline..... .1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulated as consolidated rock disintegrated in 
place. 

Rippable. Rippable bedrock or hardpan can be 
excavated using a single-tooth ripping attachment 
mounted on a tractor with a 200-300 draw bar 
horsepower rating. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a 
diameter of 2 millimeters or more; for example, 
pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boulders. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
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before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited 
from suspension in water. The chief kinds of 
sedimentary rock are conglomerate, formed from 
gravel; sandstone, formed from sand; shale, formed 
from clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses 
of calcium carbonate. There are many intermediate 
types. Some wind-deposited sand is consolidated 
into sandstone. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a 
clay deposit. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Siltstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly silt- 
sized particles. 

Sinkhole. A depression in the landscape where 
limestone has been dissolved. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slippage (in tables). The soil mass is susceptible to 
movement downslope when loaded, excavated, or 
wet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 
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Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 


follows: 
Millime- 
ters 

VELY COArSE SANA... eeccesereesesteseeetsenetnseatenees 2.0 to 1.0 
COArSE SANG... ccccccccsssessesseseseessessenenenecsenees 1.0 to 0.5 
Medium sand... weer 0.5 to 0.25 
FIMNC SANGL.......csssssescecesencrsesetseesereeeeaseneneeress 0.25 to 0.10 
Very FING SANG... eceeseeseeeessseteesreneateenens 0.10 to 0.05 
Silt ssostsescsleseasissiteonvantiacsiienetebeiesssceeenet 0.05 to 0.002 
Clays fesshaeatcteeeniptesvegttei saps scaraaldavende theese less than 0.002 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and plant and 
animal activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Striperopping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands that provide 
vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—p/aty 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), co/umnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Stubble mulch. Stubble or other crop residue left on the 
soil or partly worked into the soil. It protects the soil 
from wind and water erosion after harvest, during 
preparation of a seedbed for the next crop, and 
during the early growing period of the new crop. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 


Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap horizon.” 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 
because they differ in ways too smail to be of 
consequence in interpreting their use and behavior. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed on the 
contour or at a slight angle to the contour across 
sloping soils. The terrace intercepts surface runoff, 
so that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a 
prepared outlet. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 
Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 

clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very 
fine.” 

Thin layer (in tables). Otherwise suitable soil material is 
too thin for the specified use. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently 
different from those of other known soils to justify a 
new series name, but occurring in such a limited 
geographic area that creation of a new series is not 
justified. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced by atmospheric agents in rocks or other 
deposits at or near the earth’s surface. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 
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TABLE 1.--GEOLOGIC SYSTEMS, FORMATIONS, AND MEMBERS 


System | Formation Member | Predominant 
| Series 


Grant Lake Limestone, Faywood, Lowell. 
Calloway Creek 


Limestone. | 


| 
| Rowland----s-------- 
| 
| 


| | | 
Quaternary----~---- | --- | === McGary, Markland, 

| | Nolin, Lawrence, 

| | Newark. 
Mississippian----- St. Louis Limestone, | = | Crider, Caneyville. 

Salem Limestone, | | 

Harrodsburg | | 

Limestone. | | 

Borden-~-------es8-e= Muldraugh, Holtsclaw| Garmon. 

| Siltstone. 

| Nancy, Kenwood Lenberg, Carpenter. 

| Siltstone, New | 

| Providence Shale. | 
Devonian--<-----9- | New Albany Shale----- | tet | Trappist. 
Silurian--<------- Louisville Limestone | tata |! Crider. 

Waldron Shale-------- === | Beasley. 

| Laurel Dolomitec----- =< Caneyville, Crider. 

| Osgood, Brassfield o“ | Beasley. 
Ordivician-------- Drakes------ metacwene Saluda Dolomite, | Beasley. 

Bardstown. | 

| | Faywood, Lowell. 

| | 

| | 

| | 

i | 

| | 

| | 


Clays Ferry---------- | aoe 
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Bullitt and Spencer County, Kentucky 


TABLE 2.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


(Data were recorded in the period 1970-80 at Bernheim Forest, Kentucky] 
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It can be calculated by adding the 


2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


BR) ‘ 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 


maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum b 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 
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TABLE 3.-~FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


[Data were recorded in the period 1970-80 
at Bernheim Forest, Kentucky] 


| Temperature 

|————_—_-__ 1 
Probability | 24 °F 6| 2g OF | 32 OF 

l 


or lower or lower or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 


later than-- April 27 May 8 May 19 
2 years in 10 


later than-- April 18 April 30 May 13 
5 years in 10 


later than-- March 31 April 15 May 3 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 

October 15 October 5 


1 year in 10 September 25 


earlier than-- 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- October 21 October 11 |September 30 
5 years in 10 


earlier than-- | November 2 October 22 October 10 


TABLE 4.--GROWING SEASON 


{Data were recorded in the period 1970-80 
at Bernheim Forest, Kentucky] 


Length of growing season if 
Daily minimum temperature is --- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Probability Higher Higher Higher 
than thag thap 
| 24 OF 28 °F | 32 OF 
| Days | Days | Days 
9 years in 10 176 | 157 | 139 
8 years in 10 186 168 |! 146 
5 years in 10 | 215 | 189 | 160 
2 years in 10 | 240 | 210 | 173 
1 year in 10 | 254 | 221 180 
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TABLE 5.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 
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; T T Total-- 


Map 


Soil name | 


|Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------------- 
jee ley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded-------~--- | 
i Beas ley silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded-=-~----- | 
jecoetey silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
CTOdeG onan nnn nen rere wn ee enn nn nn ne ene ce en ewe nn enn nw ne nn 
jBeasley silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely | 
CTOdE Ger eee nn ne nee wen ew en ewe e eee eee new enenenesceesescee 
jpoonesharo silt loam, frequently £looded------------------- 
jCaneyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes---------------- 
joaneyeeite silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded------- l 
jCaneyville~Beasley-Rock outcrop complex, 12 to 30 percent 
SLOPES matron rrr errr rn rrr nnn ce nner nnn nee n nnn ene 
| caneyville-Rock outcrop complex, 6 to 20 percent slopes--~-| 
jpaneye4i le-Rock outcrop complex, 20 to 40 percent Slopes="= 
joo silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-------------------- | 
{Crider silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded----------- 
porter silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded-----~---- 
jrden silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded------- 
jeen flaggy silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 


le1k silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------------------- 
jae silt loam, 2 to 6 percent Slopescor retort ter rrr rr nant e n= | 
aig silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes----------H----------- 
jalk silt loam, occasionally flooded, O to 2 percent slopes 
jEls silt loam, occasionally flooded, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
jelk silt loam, occasionally flooded, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
| Faywood silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded--~=<------ 
jRaywood silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded--- 
jpevwcod- Fede ley “kerk outcrop complex, 25 to 60 percent 
SLOPES mo rrr re een e serene enn nn cree errr en ner en nn ener encene 
| Paywood-Cynthiana complex, 12 to 30 percent slopes--------- 
j Faywood-Fairmount-Woolper complex, 30 to 60 percent slopes 
jCarmon silt loam, 25 to 60 percent slopesS-----<------<----=-- 
j hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded------- 
jvawrence silt loam, rarely flooded-~<-------~-<-------------- 
juawrence SL1t loaMnrne nnn e nnn nen nn nnn nnn nn nn nnn nn terns cecn= 
jwenberg-Carpenter. complex, 20 to 40 percent slopes--------~ 
j Lowel] silt loam, 2 to 6 percent SlopeS--rrrere meer een een= 
jeonett silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded----------- 
poweit silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 

r CLO m2 nn nnn error nwa nn ww wren nnn nnn cnet ene cerensrennccen 
juaekiand silt loam, rarely flooded, 2 to 6 percent slopes l 
jMarkland silty clay, occasionally flooded, 10 to 30 percent) 
slopes, severely erodedq-<-<-<6-- een nnn mre nner e nnn tenon 
jMcGary silt loam, rarely flooded--------------------------- | 
joey Variant silt loam, rarely flooded------------<------ 
jmenegomery Silty clay loamerenr wenn n nr n nnn enn n nnn n nnn nnn= 
Newark silt loam, frequently flooded-w---- een nn mene nn - n= 
jutchoison silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------------- 
jNicholson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-----------~------ | 
jNichoison silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes---------------- | 
phe tin silt loam, frequently floodedq------------------------ | 
jOtwelt silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------ =n nnn nee l 
jocvett silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopesq------------------= | 
jotwelt silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes------------------- 
porwely silt loam, occasionally flooded, 2 to 6 percent j 


|Pits pee in bot atest Neneh scatouh a uaL cuales sete sel an | 
jeensabaugh gravelly loam, occasionally flooded------------- 
pone tpyuidie silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes--------------- 
jtrappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded--------- 
jitappist silt loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes, eroded-------- l 
jee lpe® silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------- 


Bullitt 


845 
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450 


2,135 


2,450 

400 
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4,320 
4,430 
6,235 

15,590 
7,070 
1,395 


Spencer 


205 
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55 


150 
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TABLE 5.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS--Continued 
7 T Total—— 


Map | Soil name Bullitt | Spencer | 
symbol County County Area Extent 
| | Acres | cres | cres | Pet 
WoC |Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes--------==-- |! 545 |! 480 1,025] 0.3 
ZaB beeen silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopeswecms----------~ 985 | (0) | ot 0.3 
Zac jeeneeyeLte silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopeS--eeereree----- | 2,120 | ie) | 2,120) 0.7 
| Total Land Area------------------ non nen nen n nnn nnnnenne- | 192,301 119,745 312 ,046|100.0 
Water (Taylorsville Lake-Impounded In 1983) | 0 | 2,930 | 2,930| 0.0 
| ee | 192,301 | 122,675 | 314,976!100.0 


Be ee ces a ee earl eae cg ee de 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


{Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that the 
soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 


Map symbol and | Land | | | 
soil name jcabability | Corn Soybeans | Wheat | Tobacco jGrass-legume | Pasture 
ha 
| — ; 2 a Ces, fee A 
BeBennn ner eeeen= | ite | 105 | 35—C«! 35—i! 2,800 | 4.0 | 8.0 
Beasley | | | | | i | 
| | | | | | | 
fet-aesSe-setee> | IIle | 90 30 | 30 | 2,400 | 305 7.0 
Beasle 
z | | | | | | 
BeD------------- IVe | 70 =e | 25 | 2,050 | 3.0 | 6.0 
Beas1 
a | | | | | | 
BEC3------------ IVe woe = --- --+ 2.5 5.0 
Beas | | | | | | | 
iia! | | | | | | | 
B£D3------------ vIe j aoe | sos on | — en | eee 
penerey | | | | | | | 
Baseeroee sass l «us | 100 =! so | 30s! 2,600 | 3.0 | 6.0 
Boonesboro | | 
Capsecostesecses | IIe | 100 | 30 | 30 | 2,500 | 4.0 8.0 
Caneyville | | | | | 
Ca@-es=eeeene-e- IVe | 80 | 25 25 2,200 3.5 | 7.0 
Caneyville 
| | | | | | | 
CbD**: 
Caneyville----- | Vie |! me oe . os | --- | ==>: 
parsiedocoee | 4 _. | see I soo oY a 
ene ea | | | | | | 
Rock outcro) --! VIIIs | --- | sea «J ae, | a | es | 2r5, 
is ee ie ne ee 
CnD**; 
Caneyville soane' | VIs | —— | == | == | <= | == | sae 
Rock outcrop--| VIIIs | --- | “= --- | --- --- | --- 
CnE**: | { | | | | | 
Caneyville----- | VIIs | s-= -- | oon ooo === --- 
Rock outcro --! VIIIs | --- | - | --- | aan 4 “ee oon 
oa | | | | | | 
CrB------------- | ite | 130 | 45 | a5 | 3,200 | 4a 9.0 
Crider 
| | | | | | | 
CrC------------- |), EEE? = 10s | 35 | ao | 2,900 | 4.0 | 8.0 
Crider 
i | | | | | | 
CrD------------- | ve |! a5 | 30 | 35 | 2,600 | 3.5 | 7.0 
cee eek ee eee ee es 
EcCa-en--------- | Ive | so | 25 «Cd! 30 «|! 2,100 | 3.0 | 6.0 
Eden | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
ppsesccleticca! ee 
tae | | | | | | 
i { t ' t i] ] 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.~-LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE-~-Continued 


Map symbol and | Land | 
soil name jeapaniity, Corn | Soybeans Wheat } Tobacco jSrass~legume | Pasture 
ha 
as ae t t B t Bi B Lbs Tons AUN* 
| ; = ; = ; = | , ey, 
EkA------------- I 135 45 50 3,200 4.5 9.0 
E 
uk | | 
Ot eee Ile 130 | 45 | 50 3,200 4.5 9.0 
Elk 
| | | | | | | 
EkC------------- IIIe | 115 | 35 | 40 2,800 4.0 | 8.0 
Elk 
| { | | i | | 
pinseeeseet ees IIw | 135 | 45 40 3,200 4.0 | 8.0 
Elk 
| | | | | | | 
Pisesbeeeccaetee | Ile 130 45 40 | 3,200 4.0 | 8.0 
Elk 
i | 4 | | | | 
BiGsse-osee-aene | IIle | 115 35 | 30 | 2,800 | 3.5 | 7.0 
Elk 
| | | | | i i 
PaCscessenceH sus IIle 80 | 25 25 2,200 3.0 | 6.5 
Faywood 
| | | | | | | 
FdD----------+=- IVe = — | “ | = 3.0 | 6.0 
Faywood 
| | | | | | | 
PRPS: | | | | | | 
ebeaeen VII = — = = Pa = 
pele Poe. | | | | | 
Beasley-------| Vile | sae --- | ae -—- | = | aes 
Rock outcrop~~| VIIIs ose | =a2 ae | eae | <== | “<= 
FlE*-----=------ | Vie --- --- --- --- --- | <= 
F - 
ayes | | | | | 
Cynthiana | | | { | | 
Z | | | | | | | 
Le ae ye | | ete st ee | ge 4 ee | | ae 
Faywood | Vile | | | | | 
Fairmount----- Vile Eee | sae : ae | eee | aie | wed 
Wes thepecesecs | ovry ] ee ere | soe: J fo, 4 caer. fone 
aes | a | | | | | | 
GnF------------- VIle | --- | --- | _ se | oe | = 
Garmon 
| | | | { | | 
HaCeeceasuedesas | rte | 105! 35! so! 2,500 | 4.0 | 8.0 
Hagerstown | | | | 
Has deswes-sseee | Il Iw | 90 30 | a6 1,700 30 | 5.5 
Lawrence 
| | | | | { i 
: | | | | \ \ | 
Seer nee | vte | ete? 4 25" ae | «aw see! | 4.0 
| | | | | | | 
Carpenter----- | VIe |! tata | ass | soo | laid ached | 4.0 
poesetcasacunes | Ile | 115 | 40 ao | 2,800 | 4.0 | 8.5 
Lowell H H | 
| | | | | { | 
1 ' t 1 t t i] 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.~-LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
Se ee a en ee 


Map symbol and Land | | | | 
soil name jcapability | Corn | Soybeans Wheat l Tobacco porass” Legume | Pasture 

hay 

| Bu | Bu | Bu | ibs | Tons | AUM* 
LoC------------- | qte | 100 | 35 | 35! 2,500 | aa 7.5 
Sane | | | | | | | 

| { | | | | | 
LsC3---------~~- | tye | a5 | a5! 30 | 2,000 | 2.5 | 5.5 
are | | | | | 

| | | | | | | 
MaB-~----------- Ile 95 | 35 35 2,300 | 3.0 | Ges 
Markland | | | | 
MbD3------------ | vIe | oe — oe eee aus 4.0 
Markland | | | | | 
Nowas----------- Il Iw 75 | 25 | = wee | 2.5 5.5 
perens | | | | | 
Ny------------~- | Ilw | 100 40 35 | = 4.0 7.0 
McGary Variant | | | | | | 
Mom-a-an-nnnnn == | a1tw qa5: so | 5] -- | 4.0 | 7.0 
Montgomery | | | 
Ne-------------- | iw | us | 4o | 4o | 2,500 | 4.5 8.5 
Newark | | | | | | 

i | | | | | i 
NhA----=---=---- | oi ! no =| ao | ao |! 2,500 | 3.5 | 7.5 
Nicholson | | | | 
NhB--------=---- | tte | us | 35 | ao |! 2,800 | 3.5 | 8.0 
Nicholson | | | | | | | 

| | i | | | | 
NhC------=------ | arte ! 100 | 30! 30 | 2,500 |! 3.0 | 7.0 
Nicholson | | | | | | | 

| | | | | | | 
No~-=-=--------- | iw | 120 | ao | 35 | 2,500 | 3.5 | 8.0 
ares | | | | | 

| | \ { | \ | 
OtA-+----------- | oi | 105 | 35d ao | 2,500 | 3.5 | 7.5 
See | | | | | | | 

| | | | | | | 
OtB------------- | «tte | no | 35 | ao | 2,800 | 3.5 | 8.0 
Lae | | | | | | | 

| | | | | | | 
OtC-=----------- | inte | 95 | 30 | 30 | 2,500 | 3.0 | 7.0 
otwell | | | | | | 
OwB=~----------- | tte 110 35 35 | 2,800 | 3.0 6.5 
ere | | | | | | 
Ptt*------------ VIIIs | ash | sed | he aie | = ae 
Pits 

| { | | | | | 
Sg-------------- [ us | 95 | 35 | ao | 2,600 | 3.0 | 6.5 
Sensabaugh | | | | | i | 

| | | i | i | 
ShB--~-+-------- | Ile | 130 | 40 | 50 | 3,200 4.5 9.0 
Shelbyville | | | | | 
TrC=------------ | «ite | go | 25! 2 | 2,300 | 3.5 | 6.5 
ee a | | | 

| | | j { | i 

( t ( t i) ' 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.°-LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE~~Continued 


Wheat 


Tobacco 


Grass-legume 


Soil Survey 


| Pasture 


hay 
uu Bu Bu ibs Tons 


Map symbol and | Land | 
soil name jcapability | Corn Soybeans 
| | = \ 
TrD------------= | VIe | --- --- 
Trappist | | 
WoB=--=----==--- | Ile | 135; 40 
Woolper 
| | | 
WoC----~--s----- | qe ! no | 35 
Woolper | | | 
ZaB------------- tre | 115 | 35 
Zanesville j l | 
ZaC=-------==--- | tte ! 30 | 30 
| | | 


Zanesville | | 


45 


35 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

40 
| 

| 

{ 

| 

30 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3.0 


4.0 


3.5 


3.5 


5.5 


8.0 


7.0 


| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 7.5 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 6.5 
| 


ees Pee ee 2 Sn ee 
* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 


mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 


** See description of-the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 7.--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


[Miscellaneous areas are excluded. Dashes indicate no acreage] 


| | ajor management concerns class 
Class Total | | | ) | ; 
acreage Erosion } Wetness problem Climate 
(e) (w) (s) (c) 
| | Keres | Acres | Acres | Acres 
| { | l | 
is | | 
Bullitt County-----------~------------ | 20 | ae -- | --- | = 
Spencer County--es-------s-9---------- 325 --- | ane | -- | --~ 
= | | | 
Bullitt County------------------------ | 47,756 | 27,585 | 15,676 | 4,495 | --- 
Spencer County----------------~------- 22,495 | 12,970 | 8,305 | 1,220 | --- 
ae | | | | 
Bullitt County~----------------------- | 44,410 | 22 ,620 | 21,790 --- — 
Spencer County-see--------ee2ene------ 29,485 | 28,710 | 775 | oe 14) a 
a | | | | 
Bullitt County-------------------=---- | 13,960 13,960 “+ | --- n-- 
Spencer Countyrecerennn- nnn nn en ennnnn- 17,795 17,795 | rae y Pare =-= 
m | | | 
Bullitt County------------------------ | os | nae, ae | --- | ene 
Spencer Count yqre---w~2 ene nnn nn-ne---- | --- == | mae ol --- | “oe 
7 | | | | | 
Bullitt County------------------------ | 53,533 | 49,989 | aus 3,544 “-- 
Spencer County--------2-2neennennen--- 41,515 41,515 ane, es el es 
— | | | | | 
Bullitt County------------------------ | 28,947 24,271 — 4,676 | --- 
Spencer County-------ec-eerennneenene= j 8,120 j 8,120 | ae pee Ay a 
VIII: | H | | | 
Bullitt County------------------------ 3,675 | = | --- 3,675 | --- 
Spencer County-se+----9csceennnennnnn- | 10 mee fy ane 10 --- 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. Absence of an entry indicates that 
information was not available] 


| Managenent concerns Potential productivity H 


Map symbol and jOrdi~ | p- { j | | 
soil name jnation | Erosion ment jocealing, Plant | Common trees jSite Trees to plant 
symbol jhazard limita~|mortal- | competi- index 
| | | "tion [stg | tion _ | eae 
| | | | i | | | 
BeB, BeC------------ | 3c |sight |Noderate|stight | Noderate |Black locust-------- | se lnite oak, black oak, 
Beasley | l | | jwhite Oake wenn nnna= | 67 j white ash, chestnut 
Scarlet oak~------~- --- | oak. 
| | | | | lRastern redcedar----! ai | 
| | [Chestnut Oakrmn nnn = | ao> | 
Yellow-poplar------- ase 
| | | lithite ash~---------- | 63 | 
| | | | jYirginia pine------- | 70 | 
BeDennn wenn nn nnnnno= | 3c {Moderate |Noderate|siight |Moderate| white 0ak-~-9------- 67 lwnste oak, black oak, 
Beasley | | i | jScarlet Oak--------- Sees white ash, chestnut 
Eastern redcedar----, 41 | oak. 
| | | | | \chestnut oak-------~ | a= | 
| | | ! lwhite ash-~---~-=--- 63 | 
Black locust-------- ai 
| | i | i | | | 
Brcaeseetsasesccueae | 4c slight |ogerate | Moderate|s1ight limite Gakenee eee | 60 lhite oak, Virginia 
Beasley | | } } jVirginia pine-<----- 60 | pine, eastern 
Eastern redcedar----, -~- |; redcedar, black oak, 
H | { | | \Chinkapin Oak--ee--- Tgea| chestnut oak. 
| | [Black locustrssese=- <2 | 
BED3 een eee en nn sean | 4c |Moderate| Moderate |Moderate!s1 ight {White Oak=~er em nnn-- 60 |white oak, Virginia 
Beasley | | | | | jEastern pedcedaren*s) 35 | pine, eastern 
| | | | jChinkapin oakecoeo-- | --- redcedar, black oak, 
Vi ia pine------- om hestnut oak. 
| | | | j rginia pine | | chestnut o 
Bor---- nn n-ne | lo Isiight Is1ight Istight Isevere Northern red oak----| 85 |Black walnut, eastern 
Boonesboro | | jWhite oak-~---~----- | otal cottonwood, sweetgum, 
j | j {Black Oakqweeen--H- —— | yellow-poplar, white, 
Yellow-poplar------- --- | ash, eastern white, 
| | | | pe Sid Sead pacer 
ite oak. 
| | | | | a Pamceaeeane 
CaB, CaC------------ 3c |siight |Moderate|siight |Noderate |Northern red oak----| 71 [Black oak, Virginia, 
Caneyville | | | | jel ow poplar latent 90 | pine, white oak, 
} jEastern redcedar---~) 45 | eastern white pine, 
White oak----------- 62 ; white ash, northern 
| | | [Black Oakqe-ceseson= 69 red oak. ' 
Scarlet oak---<-%+--- aoe 
\chinkapin Oakeneoe-- | aso ! 
CbD*: | | | | i | | 
Caneyville--------- 3c |Moderate|Moderate|S1ight Moderate | Yellow-poplar foletatataated | 90 \Eastern white pine, 
(North) | jBlack Oakesesr------ 71 | white oak, white ash, 
| | } i jWhite Oakqseennnnnne 64 yellow-poplar. 
i | j | | joaetera Hence Gar as 40 | 
Beasley------------ | 3c |Moderate|Moderate|siight Moderate |ihite oak-~-------=- | 67 {White oak, black oak, 
| | | | | jScarlet oak---eee-~= Poesy white ash, chestnut 
Eastern redcedar---~; 41 | oak. 
| | | |! | Ichestnut Oak-seeree= —— 
| | | White ash--<----<---~ 63 | 
| | | } Virginia pine-------; 70 
t ‘ t i} t | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
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: | Managenent concerns Potential productivity H 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


lorai- 
nation 
symbol 


| 


p- 
jeroston | ment |Seedi ing! Plant Common trees |site 
jpaeerd | 


limita-|mortal- jcompeti- | [roses 


| 
Trees to plant 
| 


tion ity tion i 


CbD*: 
Rock outcrop. 


CbD*: 
Caneyville--------- 
(South) 


Rock outcrop. 
CnD*, CnE: 


Caneyville--------- 
(North) 


Rock outcrop. 


CnD, CnE*: 
Caneyville--------- 
(South) 


Rock outcrop. 


Crider 


ax 


lo 


lr 


3c 


i 
I 
i 
| 
| 
|Moderate|Moderate|Moderate| Slight IScarlet Oakenonnnnn- 53 
| | | | jrastern aioe an ABEL 36 
| | | | jChinkapin oakeorrn-== ose 
| | | jesack 0ak-~cen------ 65 
| | | | jWhite Oak=onmseennnn | 52 
|Moderate|Moderate|slight |Moderatelwnite oak----------- | 67 
| | j | jScarlet Oak---ec-<-= --- 
| | | | jecster redcedar----; 41 
| | | | Chestnut oak---<--<-~ --- 
} | | jVirginia pine------- | 70 
White ash----------- 63 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
|Moderate | Moderate |Moderate | Moderate |Black Oak-o--<--<<<- | 71 
| j | | j tellow-poplar tetas 90 
| | | | jEastern redcedar----, 45 
| | | yahite Oak-eewwecesen | 64 
| | | jSugar maplecee------ ees 
| | | | pHackory Soesceeoss<s- rae 
White ash----------- 72 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | H 
Moderate |Moderate|Moderate|Slight IScarlet Oak--non---- | 53 
| | | jEastern redcedar ==" | 36 
| | | | jelack Oak-nree------ | 65 
| | | | puncte 0aksencsoS=== l 52 
| | j | jSugar maple--------- ees 
| | | | jChinkapin oake------ | 51 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
|siight |siight |stignt {severe |Biack oak----------- | 87 
j | | | poeticrs red oak----; 88 
| | | | Yellow-popiar eesas-> | 97 
i | | | jVirginia pine------- j 78 
| | | | jugar maples-------- eae 
White oak@---------- --- 
| | | | | | 
|Moderate|Moderate|s1ight severe Black oak----------- | 87 
| | | jNorthern red sania | 88 
i | | | jYellow-poplar snao=== | 97 
| | | | jVirginia pinew------ 78 
| | | | jpuget maple~~-----=~ | oo 
White oak--«+------- tated 
| | | | | | 
Istight |Moderate|Noderate| Moderate! White Oak--=--eenane | See 
| | | | jentte ashewereresee- 70 
| | | jecertee Oakeronreen-9= frome 
| | j | jBastern Fedceser 40 
| | | | jSugar maplew-------- a 
1 J \ I 


See footnote at end of table. 


Eastern redcedar, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Virginia pine. 
| 


White oak, black oak, 
Virginia pine, white 
ash, chestnut oak. 


White oak, yellow- 
poplar, eastern 
a pine, white 
ash 


Eastern redcedar, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\wh 
| 
j P 
| 
| 
{ 
\ 
i 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| Virginia pine. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


Eastern white pine, 
yellow-poplar, black 
walnut, white ash, 
black oak, white oak, 
northern red oak. 


Eastern white pine, 
yellow-poplar, black 
walnut, white ash, 
black oak, white oak, 
northern red oak. 


White oak, black oak, 
white ash, Virginia 
pine. 
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TABLE 8.~-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


Rock outcrop. 


| | anagement concerns otential productivit 
Map symbol and ;,Ordi- ' tquip= } 7 ! T 
soil name Ination | Erosion ment Iseedling| Plant | Common trees (site | Trees to plant 
j Symbol jhazard | dim itac mortal: joompett= | jindex 
tion ity tion 
| | | | | | | | 
EdE3 ecw neon ene nen 4c |Moderate Moderate |Severe slight Eastern redcedar----| 35 \Eastern redcedar, 
Eden Black oaker--+----~- 65 | white oak, black 
| | | Iscariet oak--~---~-~- | ass oak. 
| | | jChinkapin eT eae | 
Sassafras-~-------~-- Sas 
(ioe ee Gee eee ee ata -_ 
EKA, EkB, EkC, ElA, 
EIB, EC wescrcnenen | 20 Isiight slight Istight |severe Northern red oak----| 80 lastern white pine, 
Elk | | jpellow "poplar SseTas= 90 | yellow-poplar, black 
| | | pred maple----------- -—- walnut, eastern 
Hackberry---------~- ~-- | cottonwood, white 
| | | | | | | | ash, northern red 
| | |! | ! oak, pin oak, black 
| | | | oak, white oak, 
t{gum. 
| | | | | E. -ee 
FaC-oree-ancenenanne | 3c {slight |Noderate|siight Moderate jNorthern red oak----| 70 |ihite oak, black oak, 
Scarlet oak--------- 72 | eastern white pine 
es | | {White oak~=-----=-~- 60 witeasn 
| | jChinkapin oOak---~= ne eee 
| | | | | eee ee ane Reset 
| | | | jSouthern red Oars || | 
FOD--- 2292-27 ------ 3c Moderate |Moderate Slight |\Moderate| Northern red oak----| 70 |wnite oak, black oak, 
Scarlet Oakeere---~- ial stern white pine 
ie | | | ! | White oak- —Sa85S=55=. |. | white ash. aie 
Fe oc crveeees aed 
Chinkapin oak-----~- <s= 
! | | |! |Sugar maple--------~- Se 
| | | } jSouthern red Oakes] --- 
} | | | priegtata pine--er--- | 70 | 
aren | | | | | | | | 
Faywood-------=---~ | 3¢ lSevere lsevere Isvight \Moderate!Northern red oak----! 70 lwnite oak, black oak, 
| | | | | IScarlet oak-------~- | --- | eastern white pine, 
| | | | lWhite oak----------- | --- | white ash. 
| | | | | Vice ye eee ees ose 
| | | | | Ea a OG | Ir 
| | | |Chinkapin Oakernee-- | <2 |! 
| | | | | jSugar maple Sa ae ee | a: | 
| | | | | jSouthern red oakee"-, 7" | 
| | | | i jVirginia pine------- | 70 | 
Beasley-erer------~ 3c |severe |Severe [slight |\Moderate| white oak----------- | 67 \wnite oak, black oak, 
| | | | jocartet Oak mw ern nn = (ee Virginia pine, white 
| | | | [Hastern redcedar--~-; 41 ash, chestnut oak. 
Chinkapin oak-----~- ==* 
| | | | | lWwhite ash~~--------- | 63 | 
| | | | | Black walnut--~----- { Soe | 
| j | | | jVirginia pine------- jioae a 
i { | | | Chestnut oak---<---- nr 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
l ' 5 1 { I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


7 ae lo a Management concerns YT Potential productivit | 

ap symbol an rdi- p- 

soil name [nation | Erosion | ment |Seediing| Plant | Common trees [site | Trees to plant 
(Syaboi hazard limita-;mortal- joompeti-| j index | 
tion ity tion 
oe a a ner, ee | | 

FIE*; 

Faywood=-------se-- | 3c Moderate [Moderate |s1ight |Noderate|Northern red oak--~-| 70 white oak, black oak, 
| | | jpcariet Oey 72 | eastern white pine, 
| | | | | jWhite oak---------- | 60 white ash. 
| | | | (eee se (zee I 
| | | | | ep eee | 22 | 
| | | | jCoankapin oak------- | = | 
| i | | | jSugar maple--------- === | 
j | | jpeuthern red oak---- --- 

Cynthiana--w------- | 4d |severe {Severe |severe [slight |Eastern redcedar----| 42 Eastern redcedar, 

j | j | | jiite ash=*<Ssr5-S<- aaae| Virginia pine. 
Black walnut------~-~ --- 
re a ; | 
FPnF*; 

Faywood=~---~----~- | 3c {severe ISevere Isiight Moderate |Northern red oak----| 70 lwhite oak, black oak, 
| | | | pocariet Oak-ee--e-- | --- eastern white pine, 
| | | | jaate Oakrorereennn- | =< white ash. 
| r joniakepin oak=------ | aioe | 
| | | eee re eeaeaapaces Poe 
| | | jeouthern red oaker--; --- | 
| | | jVirginia pine------- | 70 | 

FnF*;: | | i | | | | | 

Falrmountec------<- | 4d |Severe Isevere |Moderate |S1ight | Eastern redcedar----| 42 Black oak, white oak, 
| | (oeeeee oakrmssecce- | 60 Virginia pine, 
| | | | pero red oak---~ | 66 | eastern redcedar. 
| | | | | jyitginte pine------- 60 | 

Woolper----------=- | 2c |Severe |severe \siight slight |Chinkapin oakessees+ | 70 |Yellow-poplar, black 
| | | jena te ash@"-3"<2<eoo- --~ | oak, white oak, 
| | | | | piickory Raceeesasass= esas white ash. 
| | | | [eee ne ae eres LA 

GnPorerer reser enna - | 3r |Severe |Severe {s1ight siight lNorthern red ganeees! 71 |Black oak, Virginia 
Garmon | { | | | Virginia pine------~ | 65 } pine, white oak, 
| | | jeastern redcedar---- 38 | chestnut oak, 
Chestnut oak--------; 62 | eastern white pine. 
| |! | | ltini te Oakw--nennen--- | 67 
| \ | | jPIsck Oakrenne--ee=~ 72 
HaCweennnnnnnn------ | Ic Istight |Moderate|s1ight Isevere lNorthern rea oak----! 85 Northern red oak, 

Hagerstown | | | [Black Oakeoere--een- | Bea white ash, black 
| | | jWhite Oakreroceseron j == oak, white oak. 

Lay stereascst-eeoass | 2w |s1ight |Moderate|S1ight |Moderate | Ye11ow-poplar ------- | 86 |yellow-poplar, white 

Lawrence | | | | Isweetgum So taletatetatetatatatetal | 87 | ash, American 
| j | jWhite Oak--t9A9----- j 74 | sycamore, black oak, 
| | j | | | | white oak, sweetgum. 

LEE*: | | | | | | | | 
Lenberg--=--------= | 3c |severe {Moderate|siight |Moderate|Northern red oak----| 70 |Eastern white pine, 
(North) | | | | | shortleaf pine, 

| | | | | Virginia pine. 
Lenburg------------ | 4c |severe |moderate|stight [Siight |White oak----------- | 59 Ivirginia pine, 
(South) | ! scarlet oak~-------- --= | shortleaf pine, 
Chestnut oak-~<---"- --- ) white oak. 
| | 0 | 
| | | i | | | 
i) iy { 1 i] i] i) 


See footnote at end of table. 


WWirginia pine------- 
? 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY~-Continued 


| | Management concerns Y Potential productivit 
Map symbol and joren | Equip: | | 
soil name jnation| Erosion ment jooedzing, Plant | Common trees jotee | Trees to plant 
jsyabol jhazard limita~|mortal- joompett= | j index | 
tion ity tion 
| | | | | 
L£E*: | | | | | 
Carpenter---------- | ar Moderate Moderate! siight Moderate | Hickory sasoseseranse --- |Eastern white pine, 
jCGhestnut Oakq--Hnn-= 75 | yellow-poplar, black 
walnut, white oak, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| jpcarlet Oakereee ss w= 
| black oak, white ash, 
| chestnut oak. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 

| 

| 

| | 
| i | 

Slight Istight 

| 

| 

| 


| | 
\ | 
| F 
| | | 
| i | 
| | | 
| | ] 
| | | 
LoB, LoC---------~-- | 2c |stight Moderate|Black Oakqnmwennnmen— 89 | Yellow-poplar, eastern 
Lowell | | re ash@*"Ssre--7= | 75 | white pine, white 
| j jChinkapin oak-ereer= hotel ash, black oak, 
| j jvarginis pine------- | 80 j northern red oak. 
LsC3--nerereennseenn | 3c |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate |Black Oak--n nen nH | 80 lv irginia pine, black 
Lowell | | | | | jVirginia pine----- “| 65 | oak, white ash, 
| | { | jWnite ash==<-<"s===- | 70 | northern red oak. 
MaBe-------------=<= | 2c |s1ight {slight slight |Moderate| White oak--~-------- 75 |e astern white pine, 
Markland | | | | | Northern red ae 78 black oak, white 
| | | | jelack Oak=sssssssee5 lee] ash, yellow-poplar. 
Black cherry---c---- ass 
| | | | | | | | 
MbD3---t ee ene --- a -- 3c |Moderate |Moderate [Moderate | Moderate | White Oaks oSesseers= | 65 lzastern white pine, 
Markland Northern red oak----; 68 ; black oak, white 
| H | | | lBiack oakes<<s8ss=55 1. | oak, white ash. 
| | | | lnbekery -coe eee feel 
| | [ | | | | l 
Monsen enw n nner eee ee= 2w Is1sght |stight slight Moderate | Pin Cake nase neseenn= | 85 eastern white pine, 
McGary | | | | jSweetgum Sseeeesesero | 90 } baldcypress, white 
| | | pints Oakenen ronan ne } 75 | ash, black oak, 
White ash----------- --- | white oak, American 
| | lRed maple-e-er---- w-| --- | sycamore, pin oak, 
| | | | | [erate 
| | | i | | | | 
yyseetieeaeakee ices | 3w |slight Moderate|siight |Moderate|Pin ee 80 Ipin oak, American 
McGary Variant | i | | poneli bark hickory~~~| —— | sycamore, sweetgum, 
| | | Estab aba tars tatatacetataheaianiaatad | “= white ash, eastern 
Red maplesc-----<--- --- | white pine. 
| | H | | lHackberry---------=- | 
| j } | | lanite asnas-saese= Pen eras 
| { | | | | | | 
Monon r onan n ne snnnennn | 2w Isiight |severe |Severe Ioderate|Pin Oak--seene none =- 88 lam erican sycamore, 
Montgomery | | | } i jSweetqum Pam eseaa a=. a 90 willow oak, swamp 
i j | | | | | ee white oak, sweetgum, 
baldcypress. 
| | | | | | | | 
Neresrerseeccseseces= lw |siight |Moderate|slight |severe {Pin Oak=n-----ennene | 99 lpastern cottonwood, 
Newark i | | | Pasbeues Cortonwoog 94 | sweetgum, American 
| | | | | jSweetgum poem enencne | 88 sycamore, eastern 
; | | | | | (; ~ jpapscenaes 
| | | | i | | | cherrybark oak. 
NA, NhB, NnC------- 20 Slight Slight |Slight |Moderate|Northern red oak-=--| 80 [Black oak, white oak, 
Nicholson | | l | j jBlack oaken-soeer=-= 76 | yellow-poplar, white 
| | | i j¥hite oake--ene----- 72 ash, sweetgum, 
| | | | j Yel low-poplar aSsaninm oes | eastern white pine, 
| | | jSweetgum sss=Ses<<5) a aaa | northern red oak. 
t ( t 1 i ' t ( 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


apagenen’ concerns otential productivity 


Common trees 


127 


| 
|! Trees to plant 


| 
+++ fin tt tom 


OtA, OtB, OtC, OwB-- 
Otwell 


zanesville 


Moderate {slight 


Slight Noderate| 


Shortleaf pine 
Virginia pine 


Slight Moderate|Northern red Oak=~==| 


Virginia pine 


Chestnut oak 
American beech 


Virginia pine 


Chestnut oak 
American beech 


Yellow-poplar 
Chinkapin oak 


Moderate |Severe 


Slight Moderate| 


Sweetgum, eastern 
white pine, eastern 
cottonwood, white 
ash, cherrybark 
oak, black walnut, 
yellow-poplar. 


black oak, white oak, 
southern red oak, 
shortleaf pine. 


| 

i 

| 

| 

i 

i 

| 

| 

Eastern white pine, 

i 

l 

| 

|Ye1low-poplar, black 

j walnut, white oak, 

| eastern white pine, 

| white ash, shortleaf 

| pine. 

lrastern white pine, 
shortleaf pine, black 
oak, yellow-poplar, 
black walnut, white 
ash, white oak, 
northern red oak. 


Black oak, Virginia 
pine, white oak, 
eastern white pine, 
chestnut oak. 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Black oak, Virginia 
j pine, white oak, 

| chestnut oak, 

| eastern white pine. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Yellow-poplar, white 
ash, black oak, 
white oak. 


Eastern white pine, 
shortleaf pine, 
black oak, white 
oak. 


i i ee” 


*See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


SSS Se OS ee ee se 


Map symbol and ! Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
soil name | 


are ee ee eee eee: Cee ee ee 
l | | 
Isiight weues-e0s- Istight. 


BeBonnnennre res nneeer= Moderate: Moderate: Moderates | 
Beasley percs slowly. percs slowly. percs slowly, 
| | | Slope. | | 
BeConnnnnnseeeeesccere |Moderate: | Moderate: |severe: |severe: Moderate: 
Beasley | slope, slope, | slope. | erodes easily. slope. 
| peres slowly. percs slowly. | | | 
BeDenn nner nen ceccese= Isevere: |severe: Isevere: |severe: |severe: 
Beasley | slope. | slope. | slope. erodes easily. | slope. 
BEC3 ener ene nn- =~ Moderate: | Moderate: |Severes [slight wneeccces= |Moderate: 
Beasley | slope, | slope, | slope. | slope. 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. l 
BED3as<seresSsseeesree severe: | severe: | severe: |\ Moderate: | severe: 
Beasley | slope. | slope. slope. | slope. slope. 
Bosssssssteaseserassre I Severe: \Moderate: ISevere: | Moderate: \severe: 
| | | | l 
Boonesboro flooding. | flooding. j flooding. | flooding. | flooding. 
CaBeweonnnnsscececsscne |Noderate: | Moderate: |Moderate: |stight Soe-Ssss5- Moderate: 
Caneyville | percs slowly. | percs slowly. | slope, thin layer. 
| | | depth to rock, l 
| | | peres slowly. | | 
Caln nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn |Moderate: | Moderate: |severe: |severe: |Moderate: 
Caneyville | slope, | slope, slope. | erodes easily. | slope, 
peres slowly. | percs slowly. | thin layer. 
CbD*: | | | l | 
Caneyville--ceeen--- | Severe: | Severe: \ Severe: | Severe: Se Vere: 
slope. slope. | slope, erodes easily. slope, 
Beas ley---~-----~------ |severes | severe: Isevere: |severe |severe: 
slope. slope. | slope. | erodes easily. slope. 
Rock outcrop. | |! 
CnD*: | i | | { 
Caneyville----------- \Severe: | Severe: ISeveres lsevere: Ise evere: 
| slope. slope. | slope. | erodes easily. |! depth to rock, 
slope. 
| | | i { 
Rock outcrop. | | 
CnE*: | | | | 
Caneyville-wer------- Isevere: | severe: l severe: \ severe: | Se evere;z 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. 
| | erodes easily. 
Rock outcrop. | | | | | 
| | i | | 
CrB--------------=---- I s.ight---------- Is) ight-------==- \Noderate: s1 aght---------- Isaight. 
| | | | | 
Crider | | | slope. 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


Bullitt and Spencer County, Kentucky 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Rock outcrop. 


P1E*; 


TABLE 9,-~RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


So = a ee a a oe eee a ee ee ee a 


Camp areas 
l 


Moderate: 
Slope. 

|Severe: 
| slope. 


|Noderate: 

| slope, 

i peres slowly. 
| 


slope, 
too clayey. 


{slight nnenenenn- 


|slight woneennn-e 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


|severes 
| flooding. 


jSevere: 
| flooding. 


| Severe: 
| flooding. 


\oderate: 
percs slowly, 
| slope. 


| severe: 
| slope. 


| severe: 
slope. 


| Severe: 
slope. 


Isevere: 
slope. 


| 
| 
’ 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Picnic areas 
| 


Moderate: 
| slope. 
| 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
|Slight Seiueseese 


slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


vere: 
lope. 


n 
no 


| Playgrounds 
{ 


H 


lsevere: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Slope. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 

large stones, 
slope, 

too clayey, 
small stones. 


|s1ight wnnen----- 


Moderate: 
| slope. 


|severe: 
| slope. 
|Moderate: 
| flooding. 


|Moderate: 
slope, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
Ise 
ess 
| ° 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\se 
's ae 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i} 


|Paths and trails 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
slope. 


easlly. 


Severe: 


erodes easily. 


Severe: 


erodes easily. 


Severe: 
slope, 
erodes easily. 

Severe: 
slope, 


erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes 
slope. 


easily, 
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| Golf fairways 
{ 


\Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Moderate: 

| large stones, 
{ slope, 

| thin layer. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Severe: 

large stones, 
slope, 

too clayey. 


|Slight. 


| 
|slight. 


| Moderate: 
j slope. 


|Moderate: 
| flooding. 


Moderate: 
| flooding. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
thin layer. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
Ise 
ee 
Fig 
| 
{Se vere: 
H 
| 
\Se 
is 
ie 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 
—— SS ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


|! Camp areas 


Picnic areas 


Playgrounds 


|Paths and trails 
| 


Soil Survey 


Golf fairways 


| | 
——$ $$ $$] 


F1E*: 


Cynthianase----- 


Woolper---e---29<" en 


GmF-~------------ 


Garmon 


HaCrm mene nee nnn 


Hagerstown 


Larcnwenen--n enn enn- ~=- 


Lawrence 


LOB=2--+------ enn =- w-- 


Lowell 


LoC, LsC3--~~--=- 


Lowell 


Markland 


MbD3------- seen------- 


Markland 


slope, 


n 
a 
< 
@ 
4 
oO 

: 


| depth to rock, 
| slope. 


|severe: 
| slope. 


|Severe: 
| Slope. 


Moderates 
slope. 


| severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


|severe: 
slope. 


|Noderate: 
| percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
| slope, 
j percs slowly. 


| severe: 
| flooding. 


j slope, 
| too clayey. 
' 


See footnote at end of table. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Noderate: 
| wetness, 
{ percs slowly. 
| Moderate: 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


vere: 
lope. 


wo 
nae 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


slope, 
small stones, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


agps, 


Severe: 
erodes easily, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
erodes easily, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 

slope, 

too clayey, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
slope, 
thin layer. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
thin layer. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


\Moderate: 


slope. 
Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


slope, 
slippage. 


Slight. 


| Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Map symbol and 


soil name 


OtA, OtB----------- 


Otwell 


Trappist 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


| Camp areas 


i flooding, 
j wetness. 


jSevere: 
flooding, 
| wetness. 


jSevere: 
| wetness. 


|severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness, 


|Noderate: 
| percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
| percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
| slope, 
| percs slowly. 


|severe: 
flooding. 


|Severe: 
| percs slowly. 


|severes 
| percs slowly. 


| 


ISevere: 

| flooding, 
percs slowly. 
| 

| 


|Severe: 
flooding. 


|Moderate: 

| slope, 

| percs slowly. 
I 


See footnote at end of table. 


Istight--------- 


| Picnic areas 


Moderate: 
percs slowly, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


slope, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


vere: 
ercs slowly. 


3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Moderate: 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| Moderate: 
| slope, 
| percs slowly. 
1 


ISlight------=-- 


| Playgrounds 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

1 
Moderate: 

| slope, 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


|severe: 
| small stones. 


|Noderate: 
| slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 
Severe: 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


derate: 
looding. 


mo 
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| Golf fairways 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


|Slight. 
| 


| Moderate: 
| slope. 


| 


| Moderate: 
flooding. 


|Moderate: 
small stones, 
large stones, 
| flooding. 


|slight. 


| 

| Moderate: 
slope, 

thin layer. 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Map symbol and | Camp areas Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 


soil name | 


| | | 
TrDen meen n ener rrr nae Isevere: |severe: |severe: |severe: |severe: 
Trappist | slope. | slope. | slope. slope, slope. 
| | | erodes easily. l 
WoBq--- ect r econ eces= INoderate: | Moderate: | Moderates {slight SSsasc-=< |siight. 
Woolper percs slowly. percs slowly. percs slowly, 
| | eens | | 
| | i . | | 
WoC omen eneecree cn reeen |Noderate: | Moderate: Isevere: |severe: | Moderate: 
Woolper percs slowly, slope, | slope. erodes easily. | slope. 
| slope. percs slowly. | | 
ZaBqnmn nero n eee nena lNoderate: Moderate: | Moderate: slight ce ten atid Isiight. 
Zanesville | peres slowly, wetness, | slope,. 
| wetness. | percs slowly. wetness, | | 
| | | percs slowly. | l 
ZaCor nm nen eran nseesane Moderate: | Moderate: | severe: |severe: | Moderate: 
Zanesville slope, slope, | slope. erodes easily. slope. 
| percs slowly, wetness, 
| percs slowly. l | 


| wetness. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


[See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the 
soil was not rated] 


Potentia or habitat elements otential as ta or-7 


Map symbol and 


| 
soil name | Grain |crasses | herba- | Hardwood! Conif- |Wet1and {shallow |opentand|Woodland| Wet Land 
ia Seed) and | ceous | trees | erous | plants | water peeiei ete wiidl ite wildlife 
crops pLegumes plants piants areas 
| i | | | | | | i | 
BeBew anna anna nnn nn | Good | Good Good Good | Good | Poor Very | Good \Good \Very 
Beasley | | | | | | | poor. | | | poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
BeCa<-Seer-rersoos- lpair | Good Good Good Good lVery lVery Good | Good lvery 
Beasley | | | | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
BeDonnneennnnnn-nn= | Poor lrair | Good \Gooa \Gooa \Very lVery lpair |Good \Very 
Beasley | |! | | | poor. poor. | poor. 
B£C3Hs--s5484s24e-6 lrair lGooa lGood | Good | Good lVery lVery | Good Good lVery 
Beasley | | | | poor. |! poor, | | | poor. 
BED3 - n-ne enn nn nnn e- |Poor |Fair |cood |cood |cooa Ivery |very Pair |Gooa ery 
Beasley | | | | | | poor. poor. | | poor. 
BosSea=SSsesseseese lrair | Good lGood | Good I Good | poor lvery lGood Good Very 
Boonesboro | | | | poor. | poor. 
CaBenreennnnnnnn---- Pair | Good | Good lGooa \Gooa | Poor \Very | Good Good Very 
Caneyville | | poor. | poor. 
Calero ene n rn nncrennn |Fair |Gooa | Good |cooa | Good |Very | very | Good |Gooa Ivery 
Caneyville | | | | | poor. poor. | poor. 
espe: | | | | | | | | | 
Caneyville-------- I Very lPair | Good | Gooa lGooa Very lVery lpair lGooa Very 
| poor. | | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
| | | | | | | | i | 
Beas ley----------- | Poor \pair |Gooa Good lGooa Very lVery lpair |Good \Very 
| | | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
So 4 OW ow ae ee tae 
Rock outcrop. 
. | | | | | | | | | | 
CnD*, CnE*: | | | | | | | | | | 
Caneyvillew----<:--~ Very lpair \Gooa \Gooa \Good Very lVery lpair IGooa Very 
| poor. |! | | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
Rock Sutaren: | | | | | i | | i | 
e | | | | | | | | | | 
Cr Bewnnn ann annem == |Gooa |Gooa | Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Poor Ivery |Gooa | Goo \very 
Crider poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
CrCnnn nnn nnnnnennn- lPair \Gooa \Gooa \Good \Gooa \Very lVery | Gooa | Good \Very 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Crider | | | | | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
CrD=se-seceesen--<2 | Poor | Fair | Good Good |Gooa Very Very Fair |Good Ivery 
Crider poor. poor. poor. 
| | |. | I | | | | | 
EcCwwnenennnnn---== lPair Good lrair lpair lrair Very \Very lPair lpair lVery 
Eden | | | | |! poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
BdE3==reesssss-=S<= |very lFair |Pair lratr lratr lVery Ivery | Poor lrair very 
Eden | poor. | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
( | ! ' i} t | t i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 
T Potential for habitat elements Tpotential as habitat for-- 


Map symbol and | : Y Wild 7 H T T H T 
| 
| 


soil name Grain Grasses | herba~ | Hardwood] Conif= |Wet 1and | shallow lopeniand|Woodiand|Wet1and 
and seed) and | ceous j trees | erous | plants | water jeiiditreiwildiite wildlife 
crops Legumes plants plants areas 
| | | | | | | | | | 
EKA, EkB-------~~--- {Good |Gooa |cood \cood |Good |Poor \Very |cooa Icood [very 
Elk poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
PkCcseececceecaisse [Fair | Good |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa | very Ivery |Gooa |Gooa Ivery 
EIk poor. poor. poor. 
| | I | | | | | ] | 
E1A, E1Be---e"----- |Good |Go0d |Gooa |Good |Gooa |Poor very |Good |cood \Very 
Elk poor. poor. 
| | i | | | | i | | 
ElCeceennrenn=2ee-- |\Feir |Gooa | Good |Gooa |Gooa |Very Ivery |Gooa |Gooa |very 
Elk poor. poor. poor. 
| i | l | | | | | | 
FaCo~s-see-sseeees= lFair |Good |Good {Good |Gooa |very \very |Gooa |Gooa |very 
Faywood | | | | | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
FdDow nnn nner nnn | Poor |Poor |Gooa |Gooa {Good Ivery |very pair |Gooa \very 
Faywood | | | l | poor. poor. | | poor. 
FRF*: | | | | | | | | | | 
Faywood----------- \very |Poor |Gooa |Gooa |Good Ivery lvery Pair |cood \very 
poor. poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | i | | | | 
Beas ley-orore----- Ivery lrair |cood |Good |Gooa |Very |Very |Fair |Good Ivery 
poor. poor. poor. poor. 
Pet ae tL ee 
Rock out . 
eee | | | | | | | | | | 
FIE*: | 1 | | | | | | | | 
Faywood=«------~-- |Poor |Poor |Gooa |Gooa |cooa |Very |very Fair |Gooa |very 
poor. poor. poor. 
j | | | | | | | | | 
Cynthiana--------- |Poor |Poor Fair |Poor |Poor |very | very |Poor |Poor |very 
poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | | l | | | 
PF: | | | | | | | | | | 
Faywood----------- |Very |Poor |Good |Good |Good I very I very Pair |Gooa Ivery 
poor. poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Fairmounte+---oco- Ivery |Poor \ratr |Poor |Poor Ivery \very |Poor |Poor |very 
poor. poor. poor. poor. 
| | | i | | | | | | 
Woolper-~--------~ \very |Poor |cood |coo |Gooa \very Ivery lrair Icood Ivery 
poor. | | | poor. poor. | | poor. 
GnFs=<sesssersersrs Ivery |Poor |Gooa |Gooa |cooa |very Ivery |Poor Fair |very 
Garmon | poor. | | poor. | poor. l poor. 
HaCa=ssss-Sesessee= Pair |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa | Good | very Ivery |Gooa |cooa |very 
Hagerstown | l | poor. | poor. | poor. 
La, Le=sss2-<s<s<e-> \pair lGooa lGooa |Gooa \Gooa lrair \rair lGooa lGooa \rair. 
elvan | | | | | | | | 
| | | { | | | i | \ 
LER: | | | | | | | | | | 
Lenbergr-------"""- |very |Fair coo |Good |cooa \Very |very lratr {Good Ivery 
poor. poor. poor. poor. 
| | | { | | | | | | 
Carpenter--------=|Very |Poor |Gooa |Gooa | Good |very Ivery |Poor |Gooa |Very 
poor. | | | | l poor. poor. | | | poor. 
I 1 l I 1 ! I I 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


otential for tat elements otential as itat for-- 


Map symbol and | T rT Wild | ’ T T ' T 
i 


soil name Grain \crasses | herba- | Hardwood! Conif- let tana | shallow |opentand| Woodland | Wetland 
jand aad and | ceous | trees | erous | plants | water peo daitee wiial tee wiidiite 
crops | legumes plants plants areas 
| | | | | | | | | | 
LoBras-=s<FS2seSs<5 |Gooa |Good |Gooa |Good |Good |Poor |Very |Gooa |cood Ivery 
Lowell poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
LoC, LsC3----+----- lratr |Gooa |cooa |Gooa |Gooa Ivery Ivery | Good |Gooa Ivery 
Lowell | | | poor. poor. | | poor. 
MaB---------------- |Good Good |cooa |Gooa |Gooa |Poor \very |cooa |cood \very 
Markland poor. poor. 
| { | | | | | | | | 
MbD3ss"s2c8-=ne<<= |Poor |Fair | Good | Good |Gooa Ivery \Very Fair | Good |very 
Markland | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
MOre renner nner err nn lrair \Gooa \Gooa \Gooa \Gooa lrair lpair \Gooa \Gooa lpair. 
MeGary | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
MV werner sense cecneee Fair |Good | Gooa |Gooa |Good |Good [Fair | Good |Good lrair. 
McGary Variant 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Most oro sccenererer= \Fair |Poor |Poor |Poor |Poor {Good |Gooa |Very |Poor |Good. 
Montgomery poor. 
j | | | | | | | | | 
N@een seen nme ncnnen l poor lpair lrair \Gooa lGooa lrair lair lair \Good lrair. 
naa | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
NhAwo renee nnn nnn ne lair \Gooa lGooa \Gooa lGooa | poor \Poor \Gooa \Good \poor. 
Michelsen | | | | | | | | | | 
| i | | | | | i | | 
NhBeow wenn nnn n ene en \Fair |Gooa |Gooa | Good |Good |Poor |very | Good | Good very 
Nicholson poor. poor. 
| | | | i I | | | | 
NhCoeneenetencesnn= \Fair |Gooa |Good |Good |Gooa \very \very |cooa Good |very 
Nicholson | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
NoSrscfratssssrssn- |Foor |Fair Fair {Good |Gooa |Poor \Very pair Fair \Very 
Nolin poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
OtA, OtBe---------- |Good |Gooa |Good {Good |Good |Poor Ivery {Good |Gooa ery 
Otwell poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
OtCHensecessnsasas= |Fair |Gooa |Good |Gooa |Gooa [very Ivery |Gooa |cood Ivery 
Otwell | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
OwB=s-Sesseseeseese |Poor lrair Fair |cooa |Gooa | Poor very Fair |Gooa \ery 
Otwell | poor. poor. 
| | | | i | | | | | 
ne ae oe ee ee ee 
Pits 
| | | | | | | | | | 
SOSHSSASan ceases |Good {Good |Good |Gooa |Gooa |Very |Very |Gooa |Good very 
Sensabaugh | | | | | poor. poor. | | poor. 
ShBeeasaesasesses= |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Gooa |Poor |Very |Gooa |Gooa Ivery 
Shelbyville | | | | poor. | poor. 
TrC-<<5"Ss-sssreers [Fair |Gooa |Goo |cooa Good |Very ery |Gooa |Gooa ery 
Trappist | | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
TrD=---n-n----0---- |Poor {Fair [Good —_|Gooa Icooa Very Ivery lpadr |cood Ivery 
Trappist | | | | poor. poor. | poor. 
! I j I I \ 1 I I I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


| otential for at elements otential as tat for-- 
Map symbol and T T Wild 7 T T T T hee. ot ah 
Lae | | | 


soil name | Grain \crasses | herba~ |Harawood| Conif- !Wet1ana | shallow lopeniand|Wood1and Wetland 
and seed; and ceous ; trees erous ,; plants ; water jwildlifejwildlife wildlife 
i | | | { i | | i | 
crops pLegumes plants plants areas 
| | | | | | | | | | 
WoBeeennnenncnenen- \Gooa |Gooa |Gooa Icood |Good |Poor Ivery |Good |Gooa very 
Woolper | | | | | | | poor. | | poor. 
WoCon mere nn nnn e nen |Fatr |Gooa |cood |Gooa |Goo Ivery Ivery |Gooa {Good Ivery 
Woolper poor. poor. poor. 
i | | [ | | | i | | 
ZaBqnwenn nnn ennnnn lpair lGooa lGood \Gooa lGooa | Poor \Very \Gooa \Good Wer: 
| | | | | | | | eas 
Zanesville poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
LaCr ween eee meccnn Fair | Good |Gooa |Good |Gooa |very |very | Good |Good Ivery 
j | | poor. | poor. | poor. 


Zanesville | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Bullitt and Spencer County, Kentucky 


TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 
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See text for definitions of 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation] 


Sr ee a ae ee ee ee ee ee es es My MN ee eee ee Ne ge ay, 


Map symbol and | Shallow | 
soil name | excavations | 


Dwellings 
without 


Dwellings Small 


Local roads 
with commercial | 


and streets 


| Lawns and 
j landscaping 


basements | basements buildings 


Rock outcrop. 


| 
BeBrwwn ne tern n nn |Moderate: Moderate: 
Beasley | too clayey. | shrink-swell. 
i | 
BeConn enna ne n-n- |noderate: Moderate: 
Beasley | slope, slope, 
| too clayey. | shrink~swell. 
BéDqs<9ss=2253=--= |severe: |severe: 
Beasley slope. j slope. 
| | 
BEC3----e enn n nn |Moderate: | Moderate: 
Beasley | slope, | slope, 
| too clayey. | shrink-swell. 
BED3-~~--~--------- |severe: Iseveres 
Beasley j slope. j slope. 
| | 
Bott tre nna ecree nna | severe: |severe: 
Boonesboro | depth to rock. | flooding. 
| | 
CaBewnnnnnnnnnnnn= |severe: Moderate: 
Caneyville depth to rock.) shrink-swell 
| depth to roc 
| | 
CaCanwennnnnnnnn n= |Severe: | Moderate: 
Caneyville | depth to FOCKs:) shrink-svell, 
| slope, 
| | 
CbhD*: | 
Caneyville------- |Severe: |severe: 
} depth to Fock, | slope. 
| slope. 
| i 
Beas ley~-r------- \severe: |severe: 
| slope. slope. 
| | 
Rock outcrop. 
CnD*: i H 
Caneyville------- lsevere: |severe: 
depth to rock, | slope. 
| 
| 
| 
i} 


\ 
| slope. 
| 
| 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


| | | 
i | Ise 
\ | lag 
| | (a 
| | | 
Moderate: everes vere: 
| t Is |Se 
| slope, | slope. low strength. 
shrink-swell. | 
|severe: Isevere: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope, 
| | low strength. 
| Moderate: |severe: {Se vere: 
| slope, | slope. | low strength. 
| shrink-svell. | | 
|Severe: |severe: Isevere: 
| slope. slope. | slope, 
| | low strength. 
|severe: |Severe: [Se evere: 
| flooding, | flooding. flooding. 
depth to TOCK. | 
|severe: |Moderate: [Se vere: 
| depth to EOE.) shrink-swell, low strength. 
| | slope, | 
| depth to Fock. | 
|severes |Severes [Se evere: 
depth to LOCKS slope. low strength. 
i | | 
| | | 
| | | 
|Severe: Iseveres Isevere: 
slope, | slope. low strength, 
| depth to TOCk. } slope. 
| | | 
|severe: Isevere: Isevere: 
| slope. | slope. | slope, 
| low strength. 
i l | 
| | | 
| | | 
| Severe: |severe: |severe: 
| depth to FOCK | slope. low strength, 
slope. | | slope. 
| | | 
| | | 
' i} 1 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


thin layer. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
thin layer. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l"¢ 
| 
| 
| Mo loderate: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| slope. 
| 
\ 
| 
( 
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TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
ll 


Shallow 


Map symbol and i 
| excavations 


soil name 


| Dwellings 
without 


Dwellings | Small 
| with | commercial 


| Local roads 
| and streets 


Soil Survey 


|! Lawns and 
jbendscaping 


basements basements buildings 


| 
CnE*: | | 
Caneyville------- |severes |severes 
| depth to FOCK 5 | slope. 
| slope. | 
| | 
Rock outcrop. | 
CrBss-9<<ss=s<s=5- INoderate: islight sacnsts 
Crider | too clayey. 
CrCn--nn enn nnn nnn Moderate: Moderate: 
Crider | too clayey, | slope. 
: | slope. 
CrD--<s-n- Horr area |severe: Isevere: 
Crider | slope. | slope. 
| | 
EcCrere enn ----- |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Eden | depth to TOCK , | shrink-swell, 
| too clayey, | slope. 
slope. 
i { 
| i 
EdE3 cece e ren n-eco~ |severe: |Severe: 
Eden slope. slope. 
| | 
EkA--------------- Istight-----~--- Istight aosan-- 
Elk 
{ | 
EkB----------<=-=- slight a |siight wanana- 
Elk 
i 
EkCeeer rere nn nnn |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Elk | slope. slope. 
ElA, E1Be---~-----=- |Noderate: {Se vere: 
Elk | flooding. | flooding. 
| | 
El Con nne nnn nnennn= |Moderate: {Se vere: 
Elk | slope, | flooding. 
j flooding. | 
FaCennnneccennnen- |severe: Moderate: 
Faywood | depth to FOCKs:| slope, 
| | depth to rock, 
| l shrink~swell. 
FdDere ener nnn eeenn | Severe: |Se evere: 
Faywood | slope, | slope. 
j depth to ROGhs 
FkF*: i | 
Faywoods------<-= |severe: [Se vere: 
slope, slope. 
| 
| 


| depth to rock. 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


@epth to rock. 


| | 
| | 
|severe: |Severe: 
| slope, | slope. 
| depth to rock. | 
| | 
| | 

| 
{siight SSetstrs2 Moderate: 
slope. 
|woderate: |severe: 
| slope. | slope. 
| | 
|severes | severe: 
slope. slope. 
| | 
|Moderate: |Severe: 
depth to FOEK | slope. 
slope, | 
shrink-swell. | 
| i 
|Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. 
i | 
Istight weaeecnnn Isiight wn---a-n- 
| | 
islight SresSs2 = | Moderate: 
slope. 
|Moderate: |severe: 
slope. slope. 
{Se vere: |severe: 
| flooding. | flooding. 
l i 
[Se vere: |severe: 
| flooding. j flooding, 
| slope. 
[Se evere: Isevere: 
| depth to Fock. | slope. 
| i 
l | 
Severe: |Severe: 
| slope, slope. 
| depth to Tock. | 
| | 
|severe: |severe: 
| slope, slope. 
{ l 
| 1 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 
| low strength, 
slope. 
|severe: 
low strength. 


|severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
flooding. 


low strength. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope 
low Paredeth: 


| 
1 
i 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
[Se vere: 
| 
| 
H 
H 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
! 


| 
| Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
too clayey. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Moderate: 
| slope. 

| Moderate: 
| flooding. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
t 


Moderate: 
slope, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
thin layer, 


Severe: 
slope. 
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TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
SS ee Se eet 


Map symbol and | Shallow | Dwellings | Dwellings Small Local roads |! Lawns and 
soil name | excavations | without | with | commercial and streets j tandscaping 
basements basements buildings 
| 
FKP*: | 
Beas ley---------- Isevere: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. slope. slope. slope, slope. 


low strength. 


Rock outcrop. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
i | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
FIE*: | | { 
Faywoods--------+= |severe: Severe: Isevere: |severe: |severe: Severe: 
| slope, slope. slope, slope. slope, slope. 
depth to rock. | depth to Tacha | low strength. 
Cynthiana-------- l Severe: Severe: [Se everes |severe: |severe: Severe: 
| depth to HOEK), slope, depth to rock, ry slope, depth to rock,, slope, 
slope. depth to rock.; slope. depth to rock.; low strength, thin layer. 
| | | | tatepe. | 
| | | | | i 
FoF*: | | | | | | 
Faywood---------- |severe: |severe: |severe: |severes |severe: ise vere: 
| slope, | slope. slope, | slope. | slope, | slope. 
| depth to TOCK. | depth to TOCK. | | low strength. | 
Fairmount-------- |Severe: |severe: |severe: Isevere: |Severe: |severe: 
depth to TOCKy slope, depth to Rocky) slope, depth to rock, | large 
| slope. depth to FOCKs slope. depth to Fock. low strength, | stone, 
| | | slope. slope, thin 
layer. 
| | | | bee 
Woolper~-*----+-= |Severe: |severe: ise vere: |severe: |Severes ise vere: 
slope. slope. slope. slope. low strength, slope. 
| | | | | gaope. | 
| | | | | | 
GmF meee e ere nen nn |Severe: |Severe: |severe: |Severe: ise vere: ise vere: 
Garnon | slope, | slope. | slope, slope. | slope. slope. 
j depth to TOK S| | depth to OER j | 
HaCwn mene nnn nnn \Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: ise vere: He oderate: 
Hagerstown j depth to Fock; shrink-swell, depth to Fock, | slope. | low strength. slope. 
too clayey, slope. slope, 
slope. | | shrink-swell,. | 
Lacrcerree-ee-e--=- |Severe: |severe: |Se evere: |severe: \Se vere: Moderate: 
Lawrence wetness, flooding, flooding, flooding, low strength. wetness. 
| | wetness. { wetness. © | wetness. 
LesserSsansansss=5 | severe: |severes |Severe: |Severe: ise evere: | Mo derate: 
Lawrence | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | low strength. | wetness. 
een | | | | | 
Lenberg---------- |Severe: |Severe: severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
| slope, | slope, slope, | slope, | low strength, slope, 
slippage. slippage. slippage. slippage. slope, slippage. 
| | | slippage. 
Carpenter-<------ |Severe: |Severe: Isevere: |Severe: | severe: |severe: 
| slope, | slope, slope, | slope, slope, slope, 
| slippage. | slippage. | slippage. | slippage. | slippage. | slippage. 
LOBr wren nnn nnn | Moderate: [Moderates |Noderate: Moderate: Se vere: Istight. 
Lowell depth to rock, | shrink-swell. } depth to rocky} shrink-swell, | low strength. 
| too clayey. | | shrink-swell. slope. | | 
i I ! I I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Map symbol and 


soil name 


TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
ne ee et ee ee eer ho ee ee 


| Shallow 
| excavations 


| Dwellings 
without 


Dwellings 
| with 


| Small 
| commercial 


| Local roads 
and streets 


Soil Survey 


| Lawns and 
j kandscaping 


basements basements buildings 


| Moderate: 

{ depth to rock, 
| too clayey, 

j slope. 


Moderate: 


too clayey, 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


|Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness, 
flooding. 


n 
) 
< 
© 
lal 
o 
oo 


|Moderate: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


|Moderate: 
j too clayey, 
| wetness. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Moderate: 
| shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
[Se evere: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
"¢ 
j 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i) 


Moderate: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
shrink-svwell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
shrink-svell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| shrink-swell. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
Severe: 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


ISevere: 
slope. 


| 
I 
Severe: 


flooding, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{Se vere: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ie 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lope. 
I 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
flooding, 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 
Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


| 

| 

a 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

|severe: 

| low strength, 
| wetness, 
shrink-swell. 
|Severe: 

| low strength, 
| wetness, 

| flooding. 

| 
iat 
| 
i 
Wy 
| 
| 
| 
iy 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
at 
| 
1 
| 
ry 
| 
| 
I 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
etness. 


= 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 
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TABLE 11.~-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Shallow | 


| Dwellings 
excavations without 


Map symbol and 
soil name | 


Small 


| Dwellings | 
commercial 


| with 


Local roads 
and streets 
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| Lawns and 
j Landscaping 


basements basements | buildings 


| 
OtCresSdemecssses= \Moderate: 


depth to rock. 


| 
Moderate: 
Otwell | too clayey, | wetness, 
| wetness, | slope. 
| slope. | 
OwBewm-n---n n= === Moderate: |severe: 
Otwell | wetness, | flooding. 
flooding. | 
pet, | | 
Pits 
| | 
Sgrrwre reer ann aane Moderate: |severe: 
Sensabaugh wetness, flooding. 
| flooding. | 
| | 
| | 
SHB= => sesesas-SS5= |Moderate: {Slight Seccccace 
Shelbyville | too clayey. | 
TrCennessasseses-< lsevere: \Moderates 
Trappist | depth to rock. | shrink-swell, 
slope, 
| depth to rock. 
TrD-+-----------=- \severe: |Severe: 
Trappist | cea to Tock y | slope. 
| slope. 
WoB--------------- Moderate: |Moderate: 
Woolper too clayey. shrink-swell. 
| | 
WoC--------------- Moderate: |Moderate: 
Woolper | se clayey, eroree m 
j slope. j shrink-swell. 
2aB--------------- |Moderate: Moderate: 
Zanesville | depth to rock , | wetness. 
wetness, 
too clayey. 
ZaC eer nneencnnnenn IModerate: | Moderate: 
Zanesville slope, j slope, 
tness. 
we 
| 


wetness, 
| 


| | 

|severe: |severe: 

| wetness. slope. 

| | 

| | 

|Severe: |severe: 
flooding. | flooding. 
| | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

|Severe: |severes 

| flooding. | flooding. 
| | 

| | 

| | 

| | 
\Moderate: |oderate: 
shrink-swell. | slope. 
Isevere: Isevere: 

j depth to HOCK slope. 

| | 

| | 

|Severe: |severes 

| depth to rocky | slope. 
slope. | 
Moderate: Moderate: 
shrink-swell. shrink~swell, 
| slope. 

| Moderate: | Severe: 

j slope, slope. 
shrink-swell. 

|Severe: |Moderate: 
| wetness, | slope, 

| wetness. 
| | 

|severe: |severe: 

| wetness. | slope. 

| | 

{ | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Se 
1 


Se 
1 
f 


Se 
£ 


Se 

1 
Se 
1 
Se 
1 
s 


Se 


1 
Se 

1 
Se 
1 


Se 
L 


vere: 
ow strength. 


vere: 
ow strength, 
looding. 


vere: 
looding. 


vere: 
ow strength. 


vere: 
ow strength. 


vere: 
ow strength, 
lope. 


vere: 
ow strength. 


vere: 
ow strength. 


vere: 
ow strength. 


vere: 
ow strength. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
small 
stones, 
large 
stones, 
flooding. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

j 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Isiight. 

| 

|Noderate: 

| slope, 

| thin layer. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "good," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


TABLE 12.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench Area | Dally cover 
soil name | absorption j areas j sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 
fields landf1i11 landfill 
| | | | | 
BeBewwscrmernnnn- |Severe: |Moderate: |Severes | Moderate: |Poors 

Beasley | percs slowly. | slope, | too clayey, | depth to rock. | too clayey, 

| depth to rock. depth to rock. | hard to pack. 
BeCwneeeseee= =s<ese< |Severe: |severe: |severe: | Moderate: |Poor: 

Beasley | percs slowly. slope. too clayey, | slope, too clayey, 

| j { depth to rock. i depth to rock. i hard to pack. 
BeDeonnn een -- lSevere: ISevere: Severe: l severe: lpoor: 
| l | | l 

Beasley { slope, | slope. | slope, { slope. | slope, 
| percs slowly. | | too clayey, | too clayey, 
| | | depth to rock. | } hard to pack. 

BEC3 cc ener nesnccnn= lSevere: lSevere: l Severe: | Moderate: \Poor: 
1 | | | | 

Beasley | percs slowly. | slope. too clayey, j slope, | too clayey, 

| | | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | hard to pack. 
BED3 eee rence n-a= | Severe: Severe: lSevere: | Severe: lPoor: 
| | | | | 

Beasley slope, slope. | slope, slope. | slope, 
percs slowly. | too clayey, | | too clayey, 
| depth to rock. | | hard to pack. 

Bocwrow enon nnn \severe: ISevere: ISevere: \severe: Poor: 
| | | | { 

Boonesboro | flooding, | seepage, | flooding, | flooding, | area reclaim, 
j depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | thin layer. 
poor filter. | flooding. | seepage. seepage. | 

CaBroen-esnnneen= | severe: |severe: | severe: | Severe: |Poor: 

Caneyville | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | depth to rock, | depth to rock. area reclaim, 
| percs slowly. | | too clayey. | too clayey, 
| } | hard to pack. 

CaCerosnnnwnnece~ | Severe: |severe: |severes |Severe: |Poor: 

Caneyville | depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock, depth to rock. area reclaim, 
| percs slowly. slope. | too clayey. | too clayey, 
| | | i | hard to pack, 

CbD*: - | | | | | 

Caneyville------ \Severe: \severes \severe: \ Severe: | Poor: 
| | | | | 
j depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, area reclaim, 
j percs slowly, | slope. | slope, slope. | too clayey, 
| slope. | too clayey. | | slope. 

Beasleyor-eee--- |severe: |Severe: Iseveres Isevere: |Poor 
j slope, | slope. | slope, | slope. slope, 

j percs slowly. | | too clayey, | | too clayey, 
| | depth to rock. } | hard to pack. 

Rock outcrop. | | | | | 

| | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| | Daily cover 
Map symbol and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench Area y 
Boil name absorption | areas | sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 
fields landfill landfill 
| | l | | 
| | | 
poe | | | | | 
Caneyville------ severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
| depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, area reclaim, 
| percs slowly, | slope. | too clayey, | slope. | reteap eae . 
H slope. | slope. | | ose to rock, 
| | | | | : 
Rock outcrop. | | | 
: | | i | | 
yt Pe een cocoon Isevere: lsevere: \severe: |severe: |Poor: 
| depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, area reclaim, 
| percs slowly, | slope. j roe | slope. | ee idea 
oo clayey. 3 
ie | a | 
Rock outcrop. | | j | | 
CrBeeseeennnn ene \Moderate: |Noaerate: (Ho derate: Islight Sheseecese Fair: 
Crider percs slowly. seepage, | too clayey. | | too clayey. 
| bien | | | 
CrO--------- comme \Moderate: | severe: Moderate: |Noderate: Pairs 
Crider slope, | slope. | slope, | slope. too clayey, 
percs slowly. | too clayey. | slope. 
| | ‘ ! begvenes l poor: 
CrDq-nnnnnnennnn= Severe: Severe: Severe: evere; 
Crider | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. I's slope. 
EcCon nee ncennnnnn lSevere: lSevere: |severe: |severe: |Poor: 
Eden depth to rock, | depth to rock, plagahes rock, | depth to rock. | Sarena 
peres slowly. slope. too clayey. a ; 
H | | | hard to pack. 
| | | | | 
EdE3=s=ssssce==s= ISevere: | severe: | Severe: Isevere: lp ‘oor: 
Eden H depth to rock, depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock, | area reclaim, 
|! slope, ae | slope. | tae clases i slope. | pease 
ercs slowly. . | ' 
}? | | | hard to pack. 
| | | | | 
EkA-------------- \Moderate: | Moderate: [Ho derate: Islight wr eeeneces \Fair: 
Elk | percs slowly. seepage. | too clayey. j | too clayey. 
EkBr<Ss=Se=r=-8Se. lModerate: |Noderate: | voderate: Is1ight aesckemees lradr: 
Elk peres slowly. | seepage, | too clayey. | | too clayey. 
j slope. j 
haath! | 3 | 3 | te: \Moderate: \pairs 
EkC jMogerate: joeveres (eeeere e: anes | Bice 
Elk | slope, | slope. } : ones ‘ pe. | ne ee 
oo clayey. x 
| percs slowly. | yey 
ElA, E1B--------- \severe: |severe: {Se vere: \severe: ee air: 
Elk | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | too clayey. 
ElC-------------- \Severe: |severe: |S vere: |severe: Fairs 
Elk | flooding. | renee | flooding. | flooding. | es 
ooding. s 
| | | | 
t 1 i] { 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| | | Daily cover 
1 and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench Area aily 
sae get - | rs tion H areas | sanitary sanitary | for landfill 
ete at | aanafi11 | stenaei1 —! 
elds 
; | | | | 
| : Severe: Severe: Poor: 
FaCocennenennnn-=--= Severe: Severe: evere: 
Paraood Va depth to rock, H slope, depth to rock, | depth to rock. | area reclaim, 
| percs slowly. | depth to rock. too clayey. | | eee ream 
ard to pack. 
| | | | | 
a a oom em es ----| vere l Severe: \ Severe: | Severe: | Poor: 
ar geld | slope, | slope, slope, area reclaim, 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock. | ae rock, depth to rock. | eee ek 
ercs slowly. oo clayey. | ’ 
| E | | | slope. 
FKF* | | | | 
: | | | 
He weennnnenes Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
sarees | slope, | slope, | slope, slope, | area reclain, 
| Gepth to rock, | depth to rock. | pa rock, | depth to rock. | heeacte otk 
ly. too clayey. ; 
| percs slowly | | y | | eee 
wewconcerene | ere: Ise evere: I Severe: I Se vere: Ip Poor: 
eee \atere, I's slope. | slope, | slope. | slope, 
| : | H too claye | too clayey, 
| ae | H depth “fs Peale | | hard to pack. 
lep Si | 
| | | | 
Rock outcrop | | | | 
° | 
| | | | 
ae | | | | | 
-aeeeweneene : H Severe: Severe: Poor: 
lai larere: lest | slope, slope, area reclaim, 
depth to rock, | depth to rock. depth to rock, | depth to rock. | nerd a ck 
ercs slowly. too clayey. | r : 
| if | H H slope. 
| | | | | 
| | Is 3 Severe: | Poor: 
hiana----- momma Severe: Severe: everes 7 
— | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, aan to rock, bios reclain, 
slope. slope slope. slope, 
| scree sini: | e | foe clavegs | | too clayey. 
| | | | 
gs | | | 
Hae mennnnmen |) Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
sa | slope, H slope, | slope, | slope, | area reclaim, 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock. j depen te rock, depth to rock. | maeen itl 
ercs slowly. too clayey. ’ 
| | | H Slope. 
| | | | | 
| | : | 7 Ise evere: l poor: 
Fairmount----<-----~ | Severe: Severe: Severe: 3 
depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | ee 
ercs slowly slope slope, slope. oo clayey, 
| ae ; large stones. too clayey. | | re ae 
i | | | | 
Ig Ig : Is : I severe: Poor: 
oo ome eoon- | Severe: evere: evere: : 
nee | slope, ! slope. | slope, | slope. | ee ey 
ercs slowly. too clayey. | (Xe) ’ 
| P | | hard to pack. 
| | | | | 
Seeeeaso posite gtnd! --|severe: \severe: \severe: \ severe: lp Poor: 
eareie | slope, | slope, depth to rock, slope, | slope, 
| depth to rock. depth to rock, seepage, | seepage, j thin layer, 
| seepage, slope. | depth to rock. | area reclain. 
| ' I ! ' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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{ slope. 
I 


Cac penter---- ------ | Severe: 


| peres slowly, 


{ slope. 
LOB - + ween nnn we oe =- | Severe: 
Lovell | peres slowly. 
t 
{ 
! 
Loc, LsC3---------- {Severe: 
Lowell | percs slowly. 


faB-------------+---- [ Severe: 


Markland 


Markland 


| wetness, 
{ percs slowly. 


{Severe 

| flooding, 

{ wetness, 

} peres slowly. 
} 


NEw mmo we ewe enon -- [Saveres 


NeGary { wetnees, 
| percs silovly. 
| 

Bw-- ----- ----- ------ | Severe: 


NcGary Variant 


| wetness, 
1 percs slowly. 


HOw eo wee en en ene en ne -- | Savere: 


fontgomery 


Newark 


! 

| percs slowly, 
J WeTNess, 

! 

|Severe: 

{ flooding, 

fr wetness. 

’ 


See footnote at end of table. 


a a ee SE oe eee 


| slope. 
! 


| 
{Severe: 
| slope. 


(Moderate: 
| seepage, 
{ depth to 
| slope. 

! 

(Severe: 

{ slope. 


rock, 


t 

[Severe: 

{| flooding 
! 

I 


(Severe: 

{ flooding 
| slope. 

I 

| 

Severe: 

| wetness. 
{ 

! 


{Severe: 

{ wetness. 
| 

J 


| 
{Severe: 


| WeTness, 
{ 


! 

Severe: 

{ flooding, 
{ wetness. 
‘ 


ee ee ee ee 


| too clayey. 

I 

{Severe: 

{ depth to rock, 
| slope. 

! 

|Severe: 

{ depth to rock, 
| too clayey. 

| 

{ 

[Severe: 

| depth to rock, 
| too clayey. 

1 

i 


(Severe: 
| too clayey. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
too clayey. 


—— = eee 


|Severes 

{ wetness, 

| too clayeye 
| 

| 

{Severe: 

| wetness, 

| too clayey. 
| 

| 

[Severes 


| pondtogy WaerTness 


ey 


| too clayey. 
t 

| 

(Severe: 

{ flooding, 

| vetnoss. 

1 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 


depth te rock. 


foderate: 
depth to rock, 
slopee 


Boderate: 
flooding. 


everes 
flooding, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
! 
I 
I 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
{ 
l 
I 
! 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
\s 
\ 
| 
| 
! 
! 
I 
! 
{ 
| 
! 
| 
! 
! 
I 
{Severe: 
I 

| 

| 

| 
[Severe: 


{| flooding, 
| wetness. 


pordiag.WweTNeéss. 


hard to pack. 


too clayey, 
{ hard to pack. 
| 
! 
}Poor: 
! too clayey. 
{ hard to pack. 


‘ 
I 

|Poor: 

| too clayey, 

t hard to pack. 
i 

{ Poor: 

| too clayay, 

| hard to pack, 
| scope. 

! 

{Poor: 

| too clayey, 

t hard to pack, 
| wetness. 

i 

{Poors 

{ too clayey, 

! hard to pack, 
| wetness. 

| 


{Poor: 

} too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
pordtage: 


j 

l 

! 

| Poor: 
| wetness. 
! 
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| t ! 
Soil nawe and { Septic tank { Sewage lagoon | french iT Ares 1 Daily cover 
gap syebol t ebsor ption ! areas ] sanitary | sanitary } for landfill 
eae area aa eas aiasts aeeRESN GR sececeectocs 1 ceistamcsaieiecmmay (aaaeacmnan wey ca —ooeeos 
! ! ! t J 
Hat rare semen ~~ --~- (Moderate: Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: [Poor: 
fagerstown | dapth to rock, {| slope. | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | too clayey, 
{| peres slowly, t { too clayey. {( slope. | hard to pack. 
| slope. ! ! | | 
t | t ! j 
Lace ccecncccce cece (Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: {Poor: 
Lawrence | wetness, | flooding, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
{ percs slowly. | wetness. ! 3 ! l 
t I ! 
> bern eon ne ~~~ + [Severa: (Severe: [Severe: |Severe; [Poor: 
Lawrence | wetness, { wetness. it wetness. {| wetness. | wetness. 
| perce slowly. ] ! { ! 
! t t ! ' 
Lifes: t ! j t i] 
Lenberg- ~--------~-- |Severe: [Severe: {[Severes | Severe: |Poor: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, { depth to rock, | depth to rock, | area reclais, 
( percs slowly, { slope, {| slope. too clayey, 


WETNESS. 
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Septic tank 
| absorption 


Sewage lagoon 


| areas 


Trench 
sanitary 


Area 
sanitary 


ee 


| Daily cover 
| for landfill 
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fields | \ landfill | _langfill | 


Otwell 


Ot Bennewennemenenne o- 
Otwell 


OtC-------- wonnnnnen 


Sqrnnnnnnanennennne= 


Woolper 


percs slowly. 


| 

| 

| wetness, 
| 

| 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
|Severe: 

| flooding. 


| wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 

|severe: 

| wetness, 
percs slowly. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


flooding, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 
| 

| 

| 


| flooding. 


|Severe: 
percs slowly. 


| depth to rock, 
percs slowly. 
| 


| depth to rock, 
| Bae slowly, 
slope. 

| 

| 

| 


percs slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
slope, 

| wetness. 
\Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to 
slope. 


rock, 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope, 

too clayey. 


Severe: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| e 
| flooding. 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 

too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


4 
9° 


derate: 
etness. 


= 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


too clayey, 
wetness. 


too clayey, 
wetness. 


Fair: 

too clayey, 
slope, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
small stones, 
too clayey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[Fairs 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 


area reclaim, 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


area reclaim, 
too clayey, 
slope, 

hard to pack. 

| Poor: 

j too clayey, 

| hard to pack. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
|Poor: 
| 
| 
| 


|Poor: 

too clayey, 

| hard to pack. 
( 
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area reclaim. 


Map symbol and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench Area | Daily cover 
soil name | absorption areas | sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 
fields landfill landfill 
| | | | | 
ZaBqnnnnn nese nan ser= Isevere: |severe: | severe: | Moderate: pairs 
zanesville | percs slowly, j wetness, | depth to rock. | depth to rock, | too clayey, 
| wetness. | | wetness. | area reclaim, 
wetness. 
| | | | | 
ZaCrr nner meen cssen |severe: [Se vere: [Se evere: | Moderate: lrairs 
Zanesville | percs slowly, |: slope, | depth to rock. depth to rock, slope, 
wetness. wetness. | slope, wetness, 
| | | wetness. | too clayey, 
| | | | | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 13.~-CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"good," "fair," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation] 


so 


il name 


Rock outcrop. 


| area reclain, 
j low strength, 
| slope, 

thin layer. 

| 
| 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Gravel 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Topsoil 


fe] 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


| | | 
BeB, BeCo-sosreenen--- j Poors | Improbable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
Beasley | low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. too clayey. 
BeDrennn mene nnn en enn | Poors | improbable: | improbable: | Poor: 
Beasley low strength. excess fines. excess fines. too clayey, 
| slope. 
BEC3 - een n nena nnn nanan |Poor: | Improbable: | improbable: |Poor: 
Beasley low strength. excess fines. j excess fines. | too clayey. 
BED3 ence nee rn ene merce |Poor: | Improbable: | improbable: |Poor: 
Beasley low strength. excess fines. excess fines. too clayey, 
| | | | slope. 
BOte terre nese en ennn = --| Poor: | improbable: | Improbable: |Poors 
Boonesboro | area reclaim, | excess fines, | excess fines, | small stones. 
thin layer. | thin layer. | thin layer. | 
CaB, CaCrnnnese-e-ee-- |Poors | Improbable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
Caneyville | area reclaim, excess fines. excess fines. too clayey. 
| low strength, | 
thin layer. | j 
CbD*: { 1 | | 
Caneyvilles-------<--- |Poors | Improbable: | Improbable: |Poors 
area reclaim, excess fines, excess fines, too clayey, 
| | i | 
low strength, | depth to rock. depth to rock. | slope. 
| thin layer. | j j 
Beas leyorensnees----- |Poors | improbable: | improbable: |Poors 
| low strength. excess fines. excess fines. | too clayey, 
slope. 
| | | p Sn0P 
Rock outcrop. | | | 
Cab: | | Pies, | 
Caneyville----------- |Poor: | improbable: | improbable: |Poors 
| area reclaim, | excess fines. | excess fines. | too clayey, 
| low strength, | | } slope. 
| thin layer. | | | 
Rock outcrop. | |! | 
CoEt: | | | | 
Caneyvilleew----9---= | Poor: | improbable: | improbable: |P or: 
| | | 
I | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| i | 
i | | 
| i | 
| | | 
| i | 
i t i) 


| low strength. 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Map symbol and 
soil name | 


CrC--------= nonannnae= |Poor: 
Crider | low strength. 
| 
CrDsssesseess<sserses= |Poor: 
Crider | low strength. 
Ec€ssenesesnssecrossa= | Poor: 
Eden area reclain, 


| 

| low strength, 
thin layer. 
| 

| 


slope, 
thin layer. 


EdE3q<-*ena<escserese= Poor: 

Eden | area reclaim, 
| slope, 
| low strength. 

EKA, EkBe----------=== Pair: 
Elk | low strength. 
EkC------ nao wenn ene \Fair: 
Elk | low strength. 
| 
E1A, ElB---------~----~ Fairs 
Elk | low strength. 
El(------------2n--== Pair: 

Elk | low strength. 

| 
FaCsssss-Hccmerness<ce |Poor: 

Faywood | area reclaim, 
j low strength, 
| thin layer. 

FdDs9-<<<seeeeeSss-cn= |Poor: 

Faywood | area reclaim, 
j low strength, 
| thin layer. 

FKF*: | 

Faywoods--99rer-- 9 Poor: 

: j area reclaim, 
slope, 
low strength, 
| thin layer. 

Beas ley~------------— Poor: 
| slope, 
| low strength. 

Rock outcrop. | 

FLE*: | 

Faywoodeesenerer---A~ |Poor: 
| area reclaim, 
| low strength, 
| 
| 
' 


See footnote at end of table. 


Roadfill 


| Sand 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 
Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


— nee ee ae es ce a ee Hn A ES A A A A SS NS SN I ne 


| Gravel 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Soil Survey 


Topsoil 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
large stones, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
large stones, 
slope. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 


slope, 
too clayey. 


Poors 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too clayey. 
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Bullitt and Spencer County, Kentucky 


TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~-Continued 
——S— ee ee ee ae ee ee ae Ne eg ee Gh ae oe ee tn Pee 


Map symbol and Roadfili 


soll name 


FLE* | 
CynthiLanacen-rr---9-- jPoor: 
| area reclain, 
j low strength, 
| thin layer, 
j slope. 
FnF*¥: { 
Faywood=--9--- secre proces 
| area reclaim, 
slope, 
| low strength, 
| thin layer. 
Fairmount -----------~ |Poors 
| area reclaim, 
| low strength, 
| slope, 
thin layer. 
Woolper----~--------- |Poor: 
| slope, 
} low strength. 
GnFecernn---— sono---== | Poor: 
Garmon | area reclain, 
| slope, 
| thin layer. 
HaCenennn nnn nner cern = |Poors 
Hagerstown { low strength. 
aj Lés<9s9s-ssSsss54> |Poors 
Lawrence { low strength. 
L£E*: 
Lenbergrrss eres ---= jFOOr: 
| area reclaim, 
| low strength, 
| slope. 
Carpenter----s<----%- | Poors 
| slope. 
| 
| 
LoB, LoC, LsC3--=---- ~ [Poors 
Lowell | low strength. 
MaBennnn- n-ne nnn === |Poors 
Markland | low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
MbD3------------------ |Poors 
Markland | low strength, 
j shrink-swell. 
Moreen nner sneer nennnn= |Poors 
McGary j low strength, 


shrink-swell. 
f) 


See footnote at end of table. 


Sand 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Gravel 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| improbable: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
{ 
i 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
' 
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| Topsoil 


Poor: 

area reclaim, 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
too clayey, 
large stones, 
slope. 
Poor: 
oo clayey, 
lope. 


narod 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey 
slope. 


Poor: 

small stones, 
slope, 

too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poors 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ip, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
H 
| 
| 
| 
I's 
| 
| 
| 
| 
is 
| 
|Fair: 
H 
H 
| 
H 
1 
H 
| 
Ip 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
It 
| 
H 
Ve 
| 
| 
| 
H 
H 
| 
H 
It 
| 
H 
t 
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TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 
ee 


Map symbol and 
soil name | 


MV.sseesresinmsrrrssre= |poor: 

McGary Variant | low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 

Mo<SsaSseernsasraast— |Poor: 

Montgomery | low strength, 


wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 


Ness-seessessercenAst |Poors 

Newark j low strength, 
| wetness. 

NhA, NhB-----%e3-----~ {Poors 

Nicholson | low strength. 

NiCssese<seessecersso= |Poor: 

Nicholson | low strength. 

| 
NosS-sSeeeesssrasere<-= |Poors 
Nolin j low strength. 
OtA, OtBrwn-nn nnn nnn lPoors 
Otwell | low strength. 
OtCas<eeennnneewocen= |Poor: 

Otwell | low strength. 

| 
QwBe-=----------=----- |Poor: 
Otwell | low strength. 
Pt*, H 
Pits | 
Sgrommerer remo nesncecen |Good Soesaonsesoce= 
Sensabaugh | 
| 
conmennen ~---e---+=|Poor: 
Shelbyville | low strength. 
TICssercecsssaeeneacs= |Poor: 

Trappist | area reclain, 
| low strength, 
| thin layey. 

TrDeseee nnn nnn nm eeennnn |Poor: 

Trappist | area reclain, 
low strength, 
| slope, 
| thin layer. 

WoB, WoC-wcceeecnen-<= |Poor: 

Woolper j low strength. 
ZaB, 2aCrwnn nnn n nnn | severe: 
Zanesville | low strength. 


Roadfil1l 


| Sand. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 
| 
| 
| 
j 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Gravel 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 
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Soil Survey 


Topsoil 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Good. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


ee ee oe re ee nt ce cen eS ET A A oS SS SS 
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* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Bullitt and Spencer County, Kentucky 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. 


TABLE 14,--WATER MANAGEMENT 


151 


See text for definitions of 


The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation] 


cae Se ae en ae 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Rock outcrop. 


BeR--------------- |siight---- 
Beasley | 
BeC, BeD---------- |stight---- 
Beasley | 
BEC3, BED3-------~ |sLight---- 
Beasley | 
“BOTH cTA Sass Sasees |Severe: 
Boonesboro | seepage. 
| 
CaBqn- nee eer en nnn |Moderate: 
Caneyville depth to 
| 
Caln nnn nnrn rene nn- | Moderate: 
Caneyville | depth to 
| 
CbD*: | 
Caneyville~------ |severe: 
slope. 
| 
Beas ley-<-<-7=----- Isevere: 
| slope. 
| 
| 


CnD*: 
Caneyvilles=----- \ severe: 
| slope. 
| 
| 
Rock outcrop. | 
CnE*: | 
Caneyville------- lsevere: 
| 
| slope. 
| 
Rock outcrop. 
CrBeeeennsssnneee= Moderate: 
Crider | seepage. 
CrC, CrDe-cceen--= | Moderate: 
Crider 


| Seepage. 
' 


eeeewenn |Moderate: 
| thin layer. 


woeewn ne |Moderate: 
| thin layer. 


meme nne Moderate: 
thin layer. 
|Severe: 
thin layer, 
piping. 


Severe: 
thin layer, 
hard to pack. 


rock. 


Severe: 
thin layer, 
hard to pack. 


rock. 


Severe: 
thin layer, 
hard to pack. 


Moderate: 
thin layer. 


Severe: 
thin layer, 
hard to pack. 


Severe: 
thin layer, 
hard to pack. 


Severe: 
piping. 


Severe: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| piping. 
' 


See footnote at end of table. 


dikes, and 


Drainage 


areas levees site a ian | waterways 


Deep 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


| 
water---- |Brodes easily---- 
| 
water---- Isa ope, 
j erodes easily. 
water---- {slope, 
\ erodes easily. 
water---~|Depth to rock, 
j erodes easily. 
| 
water---- | Depth to rock, 
| erodes easily. 
| 
water----|Slope, 
| depth to rock, 
| erodes easily. 
I 
water----|Slope, 
| depth to rock, 
| erodes easily. 
water---- \s1 ope, 
| erodes easily. 
l 
| 
| 
water----|slope, 
| depth to rock, 
erodes easily. 
| 
| 
| 
water----|Slop pe, 
| depth to rock, 
| erodes easily. 
1 
| 
water--~-| Favorable pom aar 
| 
water--r= |stope aSsecencs=e= 
| 
t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ley 
| 
| 
Is1 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
aa 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
|stove, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| Mitations for-- eatures arrec ae 
ankmMents, ee 


bebe nol 


Grassed 


Erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Depth to rock, 
erodes easily. 


Depth to rock, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
erodes easily. 


erodes easily, 
depth to rock. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
depth to rock. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
depth to rock. 


jFavorable. 
I 


Istope. 
| 
i 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT~-~Continued 


| = eas for-- | ‘ian ae 
Map symbol and ankments , erraces 


soil name eecergoie | dikes, and | Drainage and | Grassed 
areas levees diversions waterways 
| 
EcCweeere Sonecsene Moderate: Severe: Deep to water----) Slope, Large stones, 
Eden depth to rock. hard to pack, large stones, slope, 
large stones, Gepth to rock. erodes easily. 


thin layer. 


i | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| ly | | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
EQE3 ------eseeeere |severe: |Severe: |Deep to water---~|Slope, lnarge stones, 
Eden | slope. | hard to pack, | large stones, | slope, 
| | thin layer. | | depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
EKA, EKB=---------- |Noderate: |severe: {Deep to water----|Erodes easily----| Erodes easily. 
Elk | seepage. | piping. | j | 
ExCo owen nnn esac |Moderate: |severe: |Deep to water----|Slope, |slope,. 
Elk | seepage. piping. | erodes easily. | erodes easily. 
ElA, E1LB---------- Moderate: Iseveres |Deep to water~--~|Brodes easily----| Erodes easily. 
Elk | seepage. | piping. | 
El Conmeeseren-- ~--|Noderate: | severe: |Deep to water---- |slope, |Stope, 
Elk | seepage. | piping. | | erodes easily. l erodes easily. 
FaC, FdD-------~--- |Moderate: |Severe: |Deep to water----|Slope, |stope, 
Faywood | depth to rock. | thin layer, j | depth to rock, | erodes easily, 
j | hard to pack. | | erodes easily. | @epth to rock, 
FKF*: | i | | | 
Faywood-s<ee7---- Isevere: |severe: {Deep to water----|Slope, {Stope, 
| slope. | thin layer, j depth to rock, erodes easily, 
| hard to pack. j erodes easily. depth to rock. 
Beasley--<----e-- Isevere: |Noderate: |Deep to water----|s1 ope, |Stope, 
| slope. thin layer. | | erodes easily. erodes easily. 
Rock outcrop. | | | | 
Faywood--------=-- \Severe: |severe: |Deep to water---- |S ope, |Slope, 
j slope. | thin layer, depth to rock, | erodes easily, 
hard to pack. | erodes easily. depth to rock. 
Cynthiana-------- severe: Isevere: IDeep to water----|slope, [Depth to rock, 
| depth to rock, hard to pack, | erodes easily, slope, 
| slope. | thin layer. | depth to rock. | erodes easily. 
Fe: | | | | | 
Faywood-.-------- |severe: |Severe: |Deep to water----|Slope, |slope, 
| slope. thin layer, |: depth to rock, | erodes easily, 
| | hard to pack. | erodes easily. depth to rock. 
Fairmount---~---~- |severe: {se vere; |Deep to water---- Istope, | Large stones, 
| depth to rock, | thin layer. | large stones, slope, 
| slope. | | | depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
Woolpers--------- |severe: Se vere: |Deep to water----| Erodes easily, |stope, 
slope. hard to pack. percs slowly, | erodes easily, 
j | slope. | percs slowly. 
GmFernrereereren-- |Severe: Ise vere; {Deep to water----|Slope, |stope, 
Garmon seepage, | thin layer, | depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
piping. 
|? | | | 
t t 1 t 


|! slope. 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT~-Cont inued 


| Jim ar i for-- | rs ee 
Map symbol and ankments, erraces 


soil name | PeEeACIE | dikes, and | Drainage and | Grassed 
areas levees diversions waterways 
| | | | | 
HaCenseneescnceenn \Noderate: | Moderate: {Deep to water----|Slope Sores ese se |slope. 
Hagerstown seepage. hard to pack, | | 
| thin layer, | | | 
iping. 
| ete | | 
La, Lewn---n-eeee~ |stight coeeecnee --|Severe: |Percs slowly----- |Erodes easily, wetness, 
Lawrence | | piping. I j wetness, | erodes easily, 
| | | | rooting depth. j rooting depth. 
LEE*: | i i | | 
Lenberg------~---|severe: |severe: |Deep to water----|slope, Istope, 
j slope. j thin layer. | depth to rock, | erodes easily, 
| | | | erodes easily. | depth to rock. 
Carpenter-------- |severes |severe: |Deep to water~~--|Slope- —S<o== -----|slope. 
slope. | piping. | | 
LoBeseen-n ee ee--- |\Moderate: | Moderate: IDeep to water~---| Erodes easily----| Erodes easily. 
Lowell | depth to rock. | hard to pack, | | 
| | thin layer. | | | 
LoC, LsC3--------- |Noderate: Moderate: {Deep to water----|Slope, Is2 ope, 
Lovell | depth to rock. | hard to pack, j | erodes easily. j erodes easily. 
thin layer. 
| | | | | 
MaB----~-+-------- [slight a alas iat Moderate: |Deep to water~---| Erodes easily, | Erodes easily, 
Markland | hard to pack. j | peres slowly. j percs slowly. 
MDD3 -ewenn nnn e owen |severe: | Moderate: |Deep to water---~| Erodes easily, | Erodes easily, 
Markland | slope. j hard to pack. | 1 percs slowly, | percs slowly, 
| j slope. } slope. 
Mens seneerceeneenn siight eoosewcernee |severe: lPercs Slowlye---- Erodes easily, \Wetness, 
McGary | | wetness. | wetness, | erodes easily, 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
Myvecoesccscocncssee |sight a ar a crc rai cae |severe: Peres slowly-----| Erodes easily, lWetness, 
McGary Variant | wetness. | | wetness, | erodes easily, 
| | | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
Mo--c~es- aesecaa== |Stight----- wecenae |severe: lpercs slowly. |Rrodes easily, lwetness, 
Montgomery | hard to pack, | wetness, | erodes easily, 
| wetness. | } percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
New roerosnensenne- |Noderate: |Severe: |Plooaing woccee ~--lFrodes easily, lietness, 
Newark | seepage. j piping, | | wetness. | erodes easily. 
wetness. 
| | | | | 
NhAre-n=--— ~----~-|Slight SSrncess ----| Moderate: Peres slowly----- Erodes easily, Erodes easily, 
Nicholson | | hard to pack, | j wetness, j rooting depth, 
| j wetness. | j rooting depth. | wetness. 
NhB----- naa sesaaa |slight Saeerecses=- |Moderate: lpercs slowly, lErodes easily, | Erodes easily, 
Nicholson | | hard to pack, j slope. j wetness, j rooting depth, 
| wetness, | rooting depth. | wetness. 
NhCoceneccosecenen {slight <7 ease eee | Moderate: Peres slowly, Istope, Istope, 
Nicholson hard to pack, | slope. erodes easily, | erodes easily, 
| wetness, j | wetness, rooting depth. 
t t) t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT~-Continued 


T eae for-~ ’ i affecting-- 
| 
Map symbol and ond ankments, erraces 


soil name | reservoir dikes, and Drainage | and | Grassed 
areas levees diversions waterways 
| | | | | 
Nowerroocooerernn= |Moderate: |severe: {Deep to water----| Erodes easily----| Erodes easily. 
Nolin | seepage. | piping. | | 
Othewwnne sen naa | Moderate: Moderate: |Peres slowly----- | Erodes easily, | Erodes easily, 
Otwell | seepage. j piping, | | rooting depth, | rooting depth, 
| wetness. | percs slowly. percs slowly. 

Ot Bence een ne nn nnn= |Noderate: | Moderate: [Pe res slowly, Erodes easily, | Erodes easily, 
Otwell seepage. | piping, slope. | rooting depth, | rooting depth, 
| | wetness. | peres slowly. | percs slowly. 
Ot Coemm enn ne sennn |Moderate: |Moderate: [Pe res slowly, |siope, |stope, 
Otwell | seepage. | piping, | slope. | erodes easily, erodes easily, 
| | wetness. | | rooting depth. rooting depth. 
OwBew corn nenn ane |Moderate: | moderate: | Percs slowly, l Erodes easily, | trodes easily, 
| | | | | 
Otwell | seepage. wetness, | slope, | rooting depth, | rooting depth, 
| | piping. flooding. | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
Ptk, 
His | | | | | 
Sgorcoccenssesn- ~--|Severes | severe: |Deep to water~~--|targe stones----~ lnarge stones. 
Soueabauet seepage. j piping. | } 
ShB-----ce enon enon | Moderates |s1ight agli |Deep to water---- |Favorable ssesesee |Favorable. 
Shelbyville | seepage. | | | 
TrCoececennenecore |Noderate: |severe: |Deep to water----|slope, |stope, 
Trappist | depth to rock. | thin layer. | | depth to rock, erodes easily, 
| | erodes easily. j depth to rock. 
TrDeeenn ne senanaa= | Severe: | Severe: |Deep to water----|Slope, |slope, 
Trappist | slope. | thin layer. j depth to rock, erodes easily, 
| | | | erodes easily. depth to rock. 
WoB------ cenecero= {slight wemeeuencon— |severe: |Deep to water----| Erodes easily----| Erodes easily. 
Woolper | hard to pack. | j 
WoCeesenn-n-----== Isiight neoewe ~-----|Severe: IDeep to water=--< [EE rodes easily, |stope, 
Woolper hard to pack. | | slope. | erodes easily. 
ZaBrr-aaeeseensea= |Moderate: |slight-- aaeeedn nen |Percs slowly, | Erodes easily, | Erodes easily, 
Zanesville | depth to rock, j | slope. wetness, j rooting depth. 
| seepage. | | | rooting depth. | 
ZaCornrerennseense= Moderate: Istight Seeeecocnsas |Percs slowly, |slope, |slope, 
zanesville | depth to rock. | j slope. | erodes easily, | erodes easily, 
| | | 


| rooting depth. rooting depth. 
NS eS 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Bullitt and Spencer County, Kentucky 


(The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
Some soils may have Unified classifications and USDA textures in addition to those shown. 


TABLE 15,.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


dominant classifications and textures are shown] 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


BeB, BeC, BeD---- 
Beasley 


BfC3, BfD3------- 


Beasley 


Boonesboro 


Caneyville 


CbD*: 
Caneyville------ 


Beasley~-------- 


Rock outcrop. 


| 
Unifiea | AASHTO | 


| silty clay Toam. | 


[23 -33|Clay, silty clay {cH A-7 

| 33 jUaweathered | ai === 
| | bedrock. | 

0-5 sit loam----~--- |My ci-ML !a-4 

| Deze elity clay, clay iCH, CL A-7 
26- 46)Silty clay, clay CL, CH A-7 


| loam, cherty 
silty clay. il 

46-50| Weathered bedrock | 
{ 

| 

I 


[— | | 
| 0-5 (sit Yoameeessse- IM, CL-ML [a4 
| 5-26 jStity clay, clay jCH, CL iF A-7 | 
| 26- 46 i aged clay, clay, |CL, CH | A-7 | 
cherty silty 
| clay. | i | 
|46- 50|Weatherea bearock| = a 
0-5 Istity clay loam !cL {a- 6, A-? 
| S21 Sti ty clay, clay |CH, CL ag 7 | 
j2i-41 jSilty clay, clay, )CL, CH jA- 7 
cherty silty 
| | clay. | | | 
|41- 46|Weathered bedrock! ae aie | 
| o-12/st1t 1oam-------- Im, cL, !a-4, a-6 | 
| O12) [Mbp Clr | | 
|12-28 | Gravelly silt lou, cc, cLla-2, A-4,| 
| loam, flaggy i CL-ML A-6, ca 
| | loam, very | { 
| | gravelly loam. | | 
| 28 jUaweathered | --- =< | 
bedrock. 
| | | | 
| o-5 Isiit Toan-=----0- Imp, cL, {A-4, an6 | 
| { V cL-Mr, | 
5-21!silty clay, clay, |cH, ct laa? | 
| | silty clay foam | 
j21- 33 ;Clay, silty clay ‘ea A-7 | 
33 eee nweathered | =—> == | 
bedrock. 
| | | | 
i | | | 
| ons Issit deameosoeeee ie ct, !a-4, A-6 | 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
j 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 5-21|Silty clay, clay, |CH, CL |a-7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


0-5 
0-20 


0-3 


=r | 
| | 


| sieve number-- 
| 


190-1001 a5- 100|80-100| 75- 200| 
90-100|85-100/ 85-1001 75-100! 
70-100|55-100150-1004 50-95 | 


| ! i l 
eee | - i. | 
| | ] 

sil sacieal ale 100} 

90-100|85-100|85-100175-100} 


70-100} 55-100|50~100| 50-95 


| | 
fou fo 
| | | 
90- siete 100|20- 100! 70- 95 | 


| 
eee (| 
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50-75 ,40-70 {35-65 |25~ 60 


-10 25-1001 75- -100]60-95 


85- Higal -100] 65-100! 


| | 
| { 
| | | 
\ \ | 
eee: a wee 
| | | 
| { | 
| | 
| | 
| 


90: 0 
90 0-100; 
a | 

A eee es 
| 
| 
| | | 
90- 100|85-100| 75~ 100|60-95 | 


B5- Boles 100l6s- 100 
| 


0-100|85- 100|75- 100|65- 100| 


apes 

| | 
| | | 
90-100|85-1001 80-100) 75- 100 
90-100|85-100|85-100| 75-100 
70-100|55-100150-100] 50-95 


| 
i 
ss 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
fees 
| 
ly 
| 
Is 
| 
| 
| 
Kuz 
| 
| 
log 
| 
| 
| 
loo 
on 
| 
| 
| 
lg 
| 
loo 
i? 
|90- 0-100/85~ -100175- 1001 65~100 
| | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

D3 

| 

| 

| 

i 


Ne ee ee ee ee 


H H 
feteetes {ies 
i | 
\ \ 
| | 
1 | 
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Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated. 
In general, the 
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nche 4 10 40 200 
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TABLE 15,--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES-~-Continued 


T | CTa ssirication [Frag~ | Percentage passing | | 
H Se oes = 
Map symbol and Inepta| USDA texture | | jments j___Sieve number-7 Liquid jPlas 
soil name | Unigiea | aasuTo | > 3 limit !ticity 
| | | | lunches! a | 10 ! 40 | 200 | | index - 
bat ar ees 
CnD*, CnE*: i i H 
Caneyville------ | 0-5 |si1t toameaesssss [My Ch, land, A-6 0-3 |90- 100|85-100} 75-100! 60- 95 | 20-35 2-12 
5-21|silty clay, clay, |cH, CL la-7 0-3 |90 -100|85-100| 75-100]65-100| 42-70 | 20-45 
legis eec tu eeee | | | Pearl | Weesdeel | 
21-33|Clay, silty clay |CH A-7 0-3 |90-100|85-100| 75-100 165-100] 50-75 | 30-45 
i ientes | ee ie ee Ale 
Rock outcrop. | | | | | | | | | | 
CrB, CrC, crD----| 0-9 sit tdamescenese [Mr Cl, Ana, A-6 | 0 | 100 | 95-100! 90-100|85- 100 25-35 4-12 
Crider - 
| g-37/si1t 10am, siity IcL, ML, \A-7, A-6,| 0 | 100 {9 5- 100|90-100|85~100| 25-42 4-20 
lao naleciay Loa j Com | acd heearea saga | 
Is7-ealsiity clay, clay, {Cl, CH  |A=7, A-6 | 0-5 |85-100}75-100/70-100/60-100) 35-65 | 15-40 
| | silty clay loam. | | | | | | | | 
EcCo--er--seenee- | ons Isitty clay loam let, CH la-7, A-6 | 0-15 las- 1001 80- 100|75- 100|70- 100| 35-65 | 12-35 
Eden | 5-31|Plaggy silty claylcH, cL |a-7 !10-35 |75-100!70-100|65-100|65-95 | 45-75 | 20-45 
[.  [eteeee Stare | | | | | | 
eM Phere tea pce | | eae) dacec til veka 
|si-64lweathered bedrock] --- f= f= fp 
Oe ee | o-5 lFiaggy silty clay|CL, CH la- 7, A-6 {15-35 175-95 {70-95 |70- 95 165-95 | 35-65 | 12-35 
Eden | 5-26 Plagay silty clay|CH, CL |&-7 115-35 |75-100! 70-100|65-100}65-95 | 45-75 | 20-45 
aggy clay, | | | | 
eft | | ‘et ae 
y clay. 
|26-59| Weathered bedrock| ane | jee | Ben | san ot | ee | ae de | one 
| | | | | | I | 
EKA, ExB, Exc, | | 
EIA, EIB, E1C--- | o-10|si1t loam===---=- [Me cL, la-4 0 |95-100|95-100|85- 100| 70-95 25-35 | 3-10 
Elk 
|20 -50|siity clay loam, |My CL, lana, A-6 | 0 |95~ 100| 90-100] 85- 100] 75-100 | 25-40 | 5-15 
silt loam. CL-ML 
Iso-70lsilty clay loam, !ML, CL, lana, A-6 0 |75- 100|50-100] 45-100 40-95 |! 25-40 5-15 
i "silt loam, silty| CL-ML, | | | | | | 
| | clay. Cee | | | | 
| los | lgs-100! 25-35 | 4 
FaC--------+=--- | ges Istit loam==----=- lun, cL, {a4 | 9-15 | 100 |95-100!90-100!85-100! 25-35 | 4-10 
Faywood | Chem |! | ke | | A | 
| 5. Sd lee clay, clay,!CH, CL ‘|a-7 0-15 190-100! 90-100185-100|75-100} 42-70 | 20-45 
| | silty clay loam. | | | | | | | 
130 lunweathered bytes”. hy task “me. Hees “lise: [hae | aes ee 
Cae ss me ee a ee ee 
F0D------n=----=- | o-s Isaity clay loam {Cl la-6, Ac? | o-15 100 \2 5- 100|90- 100} 88 -100| 34-42 | 15-22 
Faywood = “3olstity clay, clay, |CH, CL [A~? | 0-15 |90-100| ale 100|75-1001 42-70 | 20-45 
Whe te cote emeeo err eek le. canes Wi aes Ab eee! | Pate A eat (i cake he als ya 
oe Gee ee ae eae 
i { i | 
ay 1 | | | foot | 
Faywood----=--"- | o-5 Is$it loan------~~ [Me cL, lana | o-15 | 100 |95 -100|90-100} 85-100) 25-35 | 4-10 
| 5-30|siity clay, clay, |CH, CL la-7 0-15 |90-10 oso ~100|85- 100] 75~ 100 42-70 | 20-45 
| | silty clay Loam. | | | he | | | 
| 30 !Unweathered oon j -o- | --- oon ~- | -- -o- | --- --- 
! a oe oe ee ae 


| bedrock. 
i} 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES~--Continued 


Map symbol and !pepth! USDA te 


soil name | | 


xture 


oe ee 


Unified 


| AASHTO 


Sn a a a | 


Ir, 


iquid 
Limit 
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Plas 
ticity 


inche: 4 H 10 40 | 200 | index 
Y Pot Pot 


bedrock. 


FKF*: | | | 
Beasley--------- | 2 0-5 (sit loam=------- |, CL-ML 
| 5-26 jSilty clay, clay leeeoee cL 
j26-46 jSLity clay, clay job CH 
| | loam, cherty 
| silty clay. | 
j 46-50 | Weathered bedrock | SS 
Rock outcrop. | | 
PLE*: l i | 
Faywood--------- o-5 lsi1t loam-------- IML, CL, 
| Y CL-ME, 
| 5-30|Silty clay, clay, |cH, CL 
| | silty clay loam. | 
| 30 jowes there? =< 
| bedrock. 
Cynthiana------- | 0-5 Istity clay loam Ict., CL-ML 
5-17|Flaggy clay, lcH, cL 
| flaggy silty | 
j clay, clay. | 
| 17 punNeernered | “== 
| i bedrock. | 
FnF*: | | | 
Faywood--------- 1 oes |si1t 10am-------- lun, CL, 
i | Chem 
5-30lsilty clay, clay, |cH, CL 
| | silty clay loam.) 
| 30 jUnweathered | <<< 
| | bedrock. 
Fairmount------- | 0-7 lsi1ty clay loam lc 
j 7- ~16 |Flaggy silty clay \CH, CL 
| loam, flaggy j 
| j clay, silty | 
Ragen | 
| 16 jUnweathered | Sse 
| bedrock. | 
Woolper--------- | o-10|siity clay loam lon 
jLo- 17;Silty clay, silty |CL, CH 
| clay loam, clay. 
j2?-80 |Clay, silty clay hes CL 
GnP------------~- o-13{siit loam-------- lc, CL-ML 
Garmon j13-21) Loam, shaly silt jG-GC, 
| loam, channery CL-ML, CL 
\ silty clay loan. | SM-SC 
j21-29 | Shaly silt loam, jSu-GC, 
| channery silty | CL-ML, CL 
| clay loam, | SM-SC 
| | channery loam. | 
| 29 punueathered | => 
| | | 
() | U 


See footnote at end of table. 


la~4 
Ae? 
la=7 


A-6, A-~7 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| Classification [Frag- Percentage passing 
Map symbol and jDepth) USDA texture | jments | sieve number-- j Liquid jPlas= 
soil name j | Unified | AASHTO > 3 | | limit jbieity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
cet —-— ore ee et 
j 22 | | | } ase | | | | , =e | 
HaC------~----s0= | 9-16!s11t loam---=---- lon, ct-mL !a-4, a-6,! 0-5 |90-100!85-100!80-100!70-95 | 25-50 | 5-25 
a FAS Beer Oa) 205200 | Ba x1 00) GO 100 0725 | 
lie-s3iciay, silty clay,!cH, ch !a-7, a-6 | 0-10 !90-100!85~100!75-100!75-95 | 30-70 | 15-40 
| silty clay loan.| | | | | | H H | 
| | | | | { | | | 
tay heseteeeorees | geg !siit 10am-------- | la-4 0 | 100 |95-100190-100180-200| 25-35 2-10 
Lawrence g-20!siity clay loam, cL, cu-mi la-a, a-6,! 0 |! 100 1!95-100!90-100!80-100! 25-42 | 5-20 
|" T’ si1t loam. | Va-7 | | | | | | | 
loo-agisiity clay loam, cL, ci-mn la-a, a-6,! 0 | 100 !95-100!90-100!a0-100! 25-42 | 5-20 
"silt loam. | Va-7 | | | | | | | 
las-calsiity clay, silty!mn, cL, MHla-4, a-6,! 0  !95-100!90-100! 85-100! 75-100! 25-60 | 5-25 
| clay loam, silt | Ci-Mt | a-7 ‘| | | | | | 
| | Slay | othe de es 
| | | | | \ \ | | | | 
on | | | re ee er a | 
Lenberg-----=--- |g. {sit loam-----~-- {m, CL, laa, A-6,| 0-5 | 75-1001 75-100] 75-95 |65-90 |! 20-35 | 2-15 
CL-ML 
| 4-9 Isiity clay loan, !cL, cH  {!a-6, a-7 | 0-5 |75-100!60-100!55-95 |50-90 | 35-70 | 15-40 
(ie [eH cay Jeans | fe OD 7] zp seG | SOP 100) Beer. Jeoeae | 
| onayleGtavenly clay. | | PRES, cere eee | eee eee ante 
9-17/silty clay, clay,/CL, CH, MLIA-7 0-25 !75-100!55-100!54-95 |so-90 | 45-70 | 19-40 
| gravelly clay. Me | | i | | | | 
17-36!Channery silty !cL, cH, scla-7 0-25 '60-95 !40-95 !40-95 !36-90 | 45-70 | 20-40 
Eg eras ope ete SE Re ee po ac | 
Me ee ee ae a ak 
36-48! Weathered bedrock es etd === <== == ears <= 
feb | | | | | | | | | 
Carpenter------- | 0-6 |Flaggy silt loan~ |, cu-mn !a-4 {15-25 {70-95 |co-e5 ip 5-80 |55-80 £35 NP-10 
6-15Gravelly silt 'ct, CL-m~ !a-4, a-6 | 5-35 165-95 |55-90 55-80 |55-80 | 20-40 | 5-20 
l | loam, silt loan, | | | | | | i | | 
| | flaggy silt | | { | { | l l | 
| | loam: | | | \ \ \ | | | 
las-acleraveily silty Ict, cu-mn,la-4, a-6,! 5-35 |60-90 !55-85 !55-g0 55-80 | 20-45 | 5-20 
clay loam, silty| ML as? A-7 | | | | | 
| clay loam, clay 
| ! Joan. | | | | | | \ | | 
lag-silchannery silty ct, cy  !a+7, ase | 5-20 75-95 !70-90 165-90 !es-90 | 30-60 | 15-40 
| { clay, clay, | | | | | | | | | 
ce oe ee ee oe ae ee 
j51~54) Weathered bedrock; -— oe | --- | --- | o-- j Sotated --- | --- 
Lay totsectens2} | oes 1si2t loam-------- Iv, CL,  |Aa=4 1 g |! 100 95-100! 90-100!85-100! 22-32 |! 4-10 
Lowell | { VcL-ML | | | | | | Cl | 
| seiglsiity clay, clay, cL, cH, MHla-7, are | 0 | 100 !o5-100!90-100!a5-100! 35-65 | 15-32 
ee ee eee 
16-63|Clay, silty clay (CH, MH, CL la-7 0-10 !95-100! 90-100! 85-100! 75-100! 45-75 | 20-40 
Fg ea ae ali = 
bedrock. 
| | | j | | | | l | i 
Oe ee 0-5 Istity clay loam cL la-6, A-7 0 100 195-1001 90~200|85~100| 34-42 15-22 
Lowell 5-26/Silty clay, clay,|cL, cH, mula-7, A-6 | 0 | 100 |95-100/90-100) 85-100) 35-65 | 15-32 
| | silty clay loan. | | | | 
26-57\Clay, silty clay |CH, MH, CL/A-7 0-10 195-100! 90- elie: ‘sels 100! 45-75 | 20-40 
| 57 |Unweathered i ane | ees | awe | ase ae | Sue oe | ane 
drock. 
Eq eeee | | | | | | | | | 
i] ! ( i) 1 ' 1 1 ‘ 1 ' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.-~ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| j j assification } rag- | ercentage passing 
Map symbol and ;Depth, USDA texture : ments sieve number-- puiquid lpias- 
| | | | | | 


soil nane | Unified aasHto | > 3 ora er ee limit |ticity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
; 2 | | | pee | | | Bee | 
Mapesc-eeecccea | 0-6 sit loansseoccee lc, CL=ML lana, A-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 |90- 100170- 90 | 25-35 | 5-15 
Markland 6-33 Silty clay, clay,|cL, CH !a-7 o |! 100 ! 100 !95-100!90-95 | 45-60 !| 20-35 
| silty clay loan. | | | ! | | 
33-calclay, silty clay, CL, cu jaré, a-7 | 9 | 100 | 100 |90-100|75-95 | 35-60 | 15-30 
silty clay loam. 
| | | { | \ \ \ | | | 
MbD3=-n654e4----5 0-5 Isiity clay. let, CL-ML la~4, A-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 |90- 100! 70- 90 25-35 5-15 
Markland 5-28|Silty clay, clay,!CL, CH !A-7 0 |! 100 ! 100 !95-100!90-95 | 45-60 | 20-35 
eee he ee ee 
|2e-solciay, silty clay,|ct, cH {a~6, a-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 |90-100175-95 | 35-60 | 15-30 
silty clay loam. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Ho<nes-nan---22-- | o-8 Is11t loam-------- lCL-ML, CL lana, A-6 | 0 | 100 100 |90-100|70- 90 25-36 | 5-15 
NcGary | a-do|siity clay, silty\cL, cH |a-7 | o | 100 | 100 {95-100/90-100] 46-5a | 24-32 
clay loam. 
|40- ~7alstratitied silty Ic, cx !a-e, a-7 | 0 !95+100! 95-100! 95-100!85-100! 38-54 | 20-32 
eee ee ed ea ae aece oa 
| | clay. | | | | 
Hy-mnennnnnnnn ne | o-12|si2t 1oam-------- [i ch-mi |A~4 | o |95-100|90-100| 90-100 | 80- 100} <35_ | NP~10 
MoGary Variant |12-26{Silt loam, silty |cL, cL-mt |a-4, a-6 | 0 — |95-100|90-100/85-100180-95 | 25-40 | 5-20 
clay loam. 
|26-a8/siity clay, silty|cH, CL {a-7, ne | 0 |o5- 100|90- 100] 85~ 1001 80- 95 | 35-55 | 20-40 
clay loam. 
|48-96|clay, silty clay \cH, cL |a~7 | 0 |95-100/90-100| 80-1001 75-95 | 40-55 20-40 
Wigseasscseeses 0-9 Isirty clay loam |ct la-7 | 0 100 | 100 | 100 les- 100! 40-50 | 20-30 
Montgomery | 9-40)siity clay loam, |CH {a7 | 0 | 100 | 100 {95-100/90-100} 50-65 | 30-42 
silty clay. 
|40-62|clay, silty clay, |cL, CH |a~7 0 | 100 | 100 |90- 100] 85- 100] 40-55 | 20-32 
silty clay loam. 
| | | | | | { \ | l 
Ne---=-2--------- | o-9 Isi1t toam-------- Imt, cL, laa { 9  !95-100!90-100!80-100!55-95 | <32 |! wp-10 
aaa jo) arctica jy 0.  PReROO | 20 r300 | BO=LOOT=E=20> 
| o~-3alsiit loam, silty [My Ch CL, la~4, an6,| 0 \95 -100|90- -100]85- -100|70- 95 | 22-42 | 3+20 
| clay loam, CL-ML A-7 | ls j | | | 
{34-60)Silt loam, silty jmL, CL, {a~4, a-6,| 0-3 |75-100/70-100/65-100|55-95 | 22-42 | 3-20 
clay loam. CL-ML A-7 
| j | | | { ! l | 
NhA, NnB, NhC----! 0-7 !si1t 1oam-------- lun, cL, !a- | 9 — !95-100!95-100!85-100!80-95 | 25-35 | 5-10 
Nicholson | | CL-ML | | | | | 4 | 
7-24!silty clay loam, !cu, ci-mi !a-6, a-4,! 0 |!95-100!85-100!85-100!80-100! 25-45 ! 5-20 
| silt loam. la-7 || | | | | | 
lna-a2lsiity clay loam, {cu, cu-mt !a-6, a-4,! 0 — !95-100!90-100!80-100!75-95 | 25-45 | 5-20 
| I" silt loam. Va-7 | | | i | | | 
\a2- 72|siity clay, clay, |cH, cL la-6, A- ie o-10 !80-100!70- -100|60-100155- 95 34-70 | 16-40 
| channery clay. | | i" H | | 
Now+nnennnnnaa=-- | o-9 Isait 1oam-------- lw, ct, !a-4, a6 | 0 | 100 !95-100!90-100!g0-100! 25-40 | 5-18 
Care hae eee. Sete atom [zest e208 /BO=100) | 
| 9-52/Si1t loam, silty |, CL, lana, A= é,| 0 | 100 l95- 1001 85- 100|75- 100| 25-46 | 5-23 
| | clay loam. | CL-ML A-7 2 | | | 
[52-78|Loam, silt loam, |ML, CL, — |Ar4, A-é | 0-10 |50-100|50-100/40-95 [35-95 | <30 | NP-15 
| | | { | | 
1 I i} 1 I i} 


gravelly loam. CL-ML, GM 
1 t 


| | 
i i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| 

I | 
| | | H 
\ | | \ 


| | assification ~[Frag- | ercentage passing | | 
Map symbol and [Depth USDA texture | | [nents | sieve number-- jEiquid jPlas= 
soil name | | | Unified | AASHTO | > 3 | | | limit jticity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
<--  —-=- iy t t “Ect | | Pct 
;—= | | | ;—= | | | | ; = | 
OtA, OtB, Otc, | 0-8 isiit loam-------- lc, CL-ML lana, A-6 | 0 100 | 100 190-1001 70-95 | 25-35 | 5-15 
Oybesseseescche g-26/Silty clay loam, !cL, cL-ML la-4; a-6 | 0 | 100 ! 100 !90-100!70-95 | 25-40 | 5-20 
Otwell | | silt loam. | | | | |! 
|26-42|si1ty clay loan, {ct la-6, A-7 | 0 —|95~100|95-100|85-100|65-90 | 35-50 | 20-30 
Ne rachael pee tae | | | | | | | 
|42-62|stratitiea silt {ct la-c, a-7 | 0 — {|95-100|90-100}85-100/ 80-95 | 35-50 | 15-25 
terse eth | | | | | | | 
| eres 
Pte, 
ae i | | ue ae ge =a. Va | 
| | | | | | i | | | | 
Bgadicin ceece-ae | o-g lGravelly loam----!CL-ML, CL, !A=4 | oe1g !75-90 le5-75 I55~65 !40-55 | 16-29 | 3-9 
a an ee ee 
| g-34lGravelly loam, |ChrML, CL, |A4, A~6 | 2-18 {70-95 [55-90 {45-75 [35-65 | 20-35 | 5-14 
| oo oat | SM-SC, Be | | | } | | 
| lattes clay toa! | | | | | | | | 
|34-54lGravelly loam, Isu-sc, SC, |An4, a-6,| 5-30 155-90 |25-75 |25-65 |20-55 | 20-36 | 6-15 
Le ewer: | | | 
| Rese ees pati g| | | | | | | | | 
a ae ee 
ShBtescewsceeteee | 0-9 lstit igamecnseese |, CL la-4, A~6 | 0 | 100 |95-100190-1001 85-100] 25-40 | 3-15 
Shelbyville | 9-37|siity clay loam, {ct |a-6, A-4,| 0 | 100 |95-100/90-100/85-100} 30-45 | 10-25 
| silt loam. | A-7 | | | | | | 
\s7-92|siity clay, clay |CH, CL, MH|A~7 | 0-10 }80-100}80-100170-100]65-100| 45-75 | 20-45 
TC, TrD--------- | 0-4 sit loan-------- IML, Ch; |A~4, A-6 | 0 195-100] 90-100| 20-100] 60-95 | 20-35 2-14 
Penne gos eae | | | | | | | | 
| 4-23|siity clay, clay,|cL, CH |A-7, A-6 | © |80-100|60-100)55-100)50-95 | 35-60 | 12-30 
bie. | | | | | | | | 
|! 23 Ivery shaly clay, lac, CL, cH} A-2 a7, | 0-5 {30-75 |20-65 |20-60 |15-60 | 35-60 | 12-30 
| very shaly sity) sc | A-6 | | j | 
lay, shal 
i ic, | | fe Wea ee, ed Giese ss, 4 
35 !Unweathered --- “-- Se re rn --- --- 
eon posse | ores Gece pene ee 
| yineee oe | | | | | | 
WoB, WoC--------- | o-10|si1ty clay loam Ici |Ar6, A-7 | 0-10 {95-1001 90-100|85-1001 75-100 34-42 | 15-22 
Woolper 10-17!silty clay, silty!cL, cH  !a-7, a-6 | o-10 195-100!90-100!85-100! 75-100! 35-65 | 15-40 
baie: f= a i 
li7-eolciay, silty clay |cH, cL |a~7 | 0-10 195-100! 90-100!85-100175-100| 45-75 | 20-45 
ZaBy ZaCooma-—-=- | 0-6 sit loan-------- [CLM Ch, {An4, A-6 | 0 |95-100195-100190-100{ 80-100] 25-40 4-15 
anesv e 
! 6-3i/siit loam, silty Ic, CL=ML {a-4, A-6 | 0 195-1001 95-100/90-1001 80-100 25-40 | 5-20 
clay loan. 
!s1-aolsiit loam, silty |, cL, lana, A-6 | 0 190-1001 85-1001 a0-100}60-200| 20-40 2-20 
| | clay loan. | CL-ML | | | | | | 
40-63|silty clay, clay.|cL, CH |a-7 | 0-5 65-95 {65-90 65-90 |30-60 | 30-60 | 15-40 
_ | | 
| | 


| 

| 
63 |Unweathered - eee Ze | 222 
| | | 


| bedrock. | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


Entries under "Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 
Absence of an entry indicates 


" apply only to the surface layer. 


that data were not available or were not estimated] 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
profile. Entries under "Organic matter 


Erosion 
factors 
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Shrink-swell 
potential 


| 
{ 
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Soil 
reaction 


| 
| 
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l available 
water 
capacit 
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* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


["Flooding" and "water table" and terms such as "rare," "brief," “apparent," and "perched" are explained in the 
text. The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is 
not a concern or that data were not estimated] 


| | looding High water table rock isk of corrosion 
Map symbol and jHydro- 
soil name | logic| Frequency | Duration |Months | Depth | Kind |Months IDepth| Hara- | uncoated Iconcrete 


BeB, BeC, BeD, 


Rock outcrop. 


\ 1 | | {= | 
l { | | | | | 
B£C3, B£D3----- |None Samet i, = 2- >6.0 aes | nas |40-60}sost |Noderate 
Beasle 
x | | | | | | | | 
Bowesss<s9s=s5== | lPrequent----|Brief sors | Jan-Apr! >6.0 1 dese: Sraes |20- 4olnara | Low Sree how. 
Pecnasacs | | | | | | | le | | 
| i | l | | | l | | j 
eeecusse | | epee! . 2us {ou 4} rr ns Peer 7 1 | \ nasal 
CaB, CaC | jNone | >6.0 | j20 40;Hard jHigh jModerate. 
Caneyville 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
he l | | | | j | | | | | 
wee | | | | | Lacael li | 
Caneyville----- | phone eoeeree= oo === | >6.0 | -—- | --- ten rad fare i High--~-- jooderates 
beseers 2 | i fuss lah eee | bo cow |} ote lageeol ly | 
Beasley | pone | | >6.0 | j40 SO Sore | Moderate jModerate. 
Rock outcrop. H | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
cnD*, CnE*: | | | | | | | ; | | | 
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Rock outcrop. | | | |! | | | 
CrB, CrC, CrD-----! lNone-------- fo. Fw yg | we |---| p60 | ---  Imoderate !moderate. 
Halreed , Cr | | one j | | 6.0 | | 0 | loderate loderate 
| | | | | i | | | | | 
EcC, EdE3------- | |None soeeseue | aoe eee | >6.0 | — | “ae |20- 40|sost |Noderate Ihow. 
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| | | | i | | | | | | 
as cdl Vp eeec eG c La Ky S55 | Ines ciexe? | lose Jt | 
EKA, EKB, EkC | jNone | | | >6.0 | | >60 jModerate pMOderate. 
Elk 
] | | | l | | { | | | 
ElA, EIB, E1C--- loccasional |Brief soso |Jan-Apr| >6.0 oo === | >60 | == | Moderate |Noderate. 
E1k 
| | | | | | | | | \ 
FaC, FaD-------- | Inone Seeeaces = | ous >6.0 | é5u = |20- 4o|Hara | igh eee |Moderate. 
F d 
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Beasley~------- | {None goameues a Ear | >6.0 =e = l40 -60 Isott Moderate | Moderate. 
1 1 | | | | | | | 
| | j | | | | | | 
t) i} i) ' | t i} i} ' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| | Flooding High water table | Bedrock Risk of corrosion 
Map symbol and jHydro- | | | | | | | | 
soil name aa Frequency | Duration phones | Depth Kind jMonbhs pDepeh Hard” jUnconted jeonerete 


| 


| | | | | | | 
NhA, NhB, NhC----- | Cc lNone Sanezss; [one | ... 11.5-2.5!Perchea | jan-Apr! >60 oo High esas \Noderate. 
Niches | | | | | | | Lenn a | | 
| | i H | | | | | | | 
No=s-sss-s5sSs=s5 | B | Frequent---~| Brief Sac | Feb-apr!3.0-6.0! apparent | Feb-Mar! >60 Ms ate | Low S-Ss== \Moderate. 
ha | | | | | ieee’ | | 
| | | i 1 | | | | | 
OtA, OtB, OtC----~ c None Ssrereas — _— 1>.0-3.0!Perchea | san-Apr! >60 | lNoderate \High. 
aes | | | | | | | per | | | 
| i | | | i | i | | | 
OwB--------------- 1 ¢ occasional |!prie¢-----!gan-apr!2.0-3.0!Perchea !gan-apr! »60 ! --- !Moderate !nigh. 
Cae | | | | ae | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
pie. | | | | | | | | 
Hite | | | | | | | ; | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Sg---------------- 1 B  loccasional !very brief!Jan-Apr!4.0-6.0lApparent!Jan-apr! »60 | ---  |tow------ Low. 
Zonsanaudh | | | | | teen | 
| | | | i | | | | | | 
SHB~--eerennnnnnnn B |None eacsss== | Ses === >6.0 === | ene >60 | =S> |Noderate |Moderate. 
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Suaiicges | | | | | | | f | | | 
mC, TrD---------- 1c |None-------- Po feeb go |---| =~ t20-40ltara Snigh-----|nigh. 
Telppist | | | | | | | Fra | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
WoB, WoC---------- | Cc \None Se caene i, Lon. | >6.0 bona | | >60 |. lNoderate I Low. 
Rooiper | | | | | | | [era | | 
| | i | | | | | | | | 
ZaB, ZaC---------- | c \None sacses> — — |2.0-3.0!Perched lDec-Apr! >40 lHard \Moderate |High. 
cae | a es ee es ee 
Ea ee a eS ee ee ee a Ea ee ee ee ed 


* Gee description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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170 Soil Survey 


TABLE 20.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


 ———— 
Soil name | Family or higher taxonomic class 


Beasley---- errr nnn nnn Fine, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 
Boonesboro Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Fluventic Hapludolls 
Caneyville Fine, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 
Carpenter-- Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Ultic Hapludalfs 
Crider----- Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Paleudalfs 
CynthLanacn--<9eees--eeee= Clayey, mixed, mesic Lithic Hapludalfs 
Eden--<--+----- esecesesss== Fine, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 

El Kew ome re erro eecsssssers + Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Ultic Hapludalfs 
Fairmount ccrc cere crn nnn Clayey, mixed, mesic Lithic Hapludolls 


Faywood---- Fine, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 

Garmon--~-- Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Dystric Eutrochrepts 
Hagerstown Fine, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 
Lawrence+---9ee-e HH ---- Fine~silty, mixed, mesic Aquic Fragiudalfs 

Lenbergrre seen saeeencen= Fine, mixed, mesic Ultic Hapludalfs 

Lowel l-----922e--- 25-2 ----- Fine, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 
Marklandeceren--eeen------ Fine, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 

McGary coor enn ee ret conn nn Fine, mixed, mesic Aeric Ochraqualfs 

McGary Variant Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Aeric Ochraqualfs 

Montgomery Fine, mixed, mesic Typic Haplaquolls 
Newark<<-eesseon nen ceene= Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Aeric Fluvaquents 
Nicholsonceresornn rer rren= Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Fragiudalfs 

Nolin------ Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Dystric Fluventic Eutrochrepts 
Otwell--<-- | Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Fragiudalfs 

Sensabaugh | Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Dystric Fluventic Futrochrepts 
Shelbyville--sssecrn-----= Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Mollic Hapludalfs 

Trapplst rr n ene eeserenn | Clayey, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludults 
Woolpercerennsnneseressn-- | Fine, mixed, mesic Typic Argiudolls 
*Zanesvillecsseerenn------ | Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Fragiudalfs 


er teeuenmaeemeal 


*The soil is a taxadjunct to the series. See text for a description of those characteristics 
of the soil that are outside.the range of the series. 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-F TC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http:/Awww.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 
All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter, always a capital, is the initial letter of the soil name. The 
second letter is a small letter connotative of soil name if possible. The third, 
if used, is a capital letter and indicates the slope class. Symbols without a 
slope letter are nearly level, except for pits which is not a soil and has 
variable slopes. If the number 3 is added to the symbol, it indicates severe 
erosion. Symbols without a number indicate none to moderate erosion. 


SYMBOL 
BeB 


NAME 


Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Beasley silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Beasley silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Beasley silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Boonesboro silt loam, frequently flooded 


Caneyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Caneyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Caneyville-Beasley-Rock outcrop complex, 12 to 30 percent slopes 
Caneyville-Rock outcrop complex, 6 to 20 percent slopes 
Caneyville-Rock outcrop complex, 20 to 40 percent slopes 

Crider silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Crider silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Crider silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 


Eden silty clay loam, 6 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Eden flaggy silty clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Elk silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 

Elk silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Elk silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

Elk silt loam, occasionally flooded, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Elk silt loam, occasionally flooded, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Elk silt loam, occasionally flooded, 6 to 12 percent slopes 


Faywood silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Faywood silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Faywood-Beasley-Rock outcrop complex, 25 to 60 percent slopes 
Faywood-Cynthiana complex, 12 to 30 percent slopes 
Faywood-Fairmount-Woolper complex, 30 to 60 percent slopes 


Garmon silt loam, 25 to 60 percent slopes 
Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


Lawrence silt loam, rarely flooded 

Lawrence silt loam 

Lenberg-Carpenter complex, 20 to 40 percent slopes 

Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Markland silt loam, rarely flooded, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Markland silty clay, occasionally flooded, 10 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

McGary silt loam, rarely flooded 

McGary Variant silt loam, rarely flooded 

Montgomery silty clay loam 


Newark silt loam, frequently flooded 
Nicholson silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
Nicholson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Nicholson silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
Nolin silt loam, frequently flooded 


Otwell silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 

Otwell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Otwell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

Otwell silt loam, occasionally flooded, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


Pits 


Sensabaugh gravelly loam, occasionally flooded 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
Trappist silt loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 


Woolper silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Woolper silt clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 


Zanesville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Zanesville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 


BULLITT AND SPENCER COUNTIES, KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION CABINET 
KENTUCKY AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 


National, state or province 


County or parish 


Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


Land grant 


Limit of soil survey (label) 


Field sheet matchline & neatline 


AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 


Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 


Other roads 


Trail 


ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 


Interstate 


Federal 


State 


County, farm or ranch 


RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 


Without road 


With road 


With railroad 


DAMS 


Large (to scale) 


Medium or small 


PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 


Church 

School 

Indian mound (label) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 


Veppeereeniaat Spring 


HPPPEPE eee tine 


Well, artesian 
Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


a 


\ Mound 


4 
4 


Indian 


Tower 


Gas 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 


SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock 
(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock 
(points down slope) 
SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 
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PID 
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a = 
. LEGEND 
2 
i) NOLIN-OTWELL-SENSABAUGH: Nearly level to sloping, deep, well drained 
Q and moderately well drained soils that are loamy throughout; on low 
& stream terraces and flood plains 


GARMON-CRIDER: Very steep to gently sloping, moderately deep and deep, 
well drained soils that are mainly loamy throughout; on hillsides and 
ridgetops 


— 38°00’ 


McGARY-MARKLAND: Nearly level to steep, deep, somewhat 
poorly drained to well drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; on 
stream terraces 


TRAPPIST-LENBERG-CARPENTER: Sloping to very steep, moderately deep and 
deep, well drained soils that have a clayey or loamy subsoil; on ridgetops 
and hillsides 


CANEYVILLE-CRIDER: Gently sloping to very steep, moderately deep and deep, 
well drained soils that have a clayey and loamy subsoil; on ridgetops and 
hillsides 


BEASLEY-FAYWOOD: Gently sloping to very steep, deep and moderately 
deep, well drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; on ridgetops and 
hillsides 


NOLIN-LAWRENCE-NEWARK: Nearly level, deep, well drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout; on flood plains and low 
stream terraces 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 

more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 1 0 3 6 Km 
meant for general planning rather than a basis Lif oj jj | jj 

for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 


LEGEND 


i 
ae 7 NOLIN-LAWRENCE-NEWARK: Nearly level, deep, well drained and somewhat 
\ a — poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout; on flood plains and stream 
; terraces 


BEASLEY-FAYWOOD: Gently sloping to very steep, deep and moderately 
deep, well drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; on ridgetops and hillsides 


85°20' NOLIN-ELK-NEWARK: Nearly level to sloping, deep, well drained and some- 
J | what poorly drained soils that are loamy throughout; on flood plains and 
stream terraces 


FAYWOOD-LOWELL: Very steep to gently sloping, moderately deep and deep, 
well drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; on ridgetops and hillsides 


EDEN: Steep to sloping, moderately deep, well drained, flaggy soils that have 
a clayey subsoil; on hillsides and narrow ridgetops 


~— 38°05' COMPILED 1983 
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GENERAL SOIL MAP 
SPENCER COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


Each area outlined on this map consists of Scale 1:126,720 

more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 3 4 ‘Riliek 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 

for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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This map is compiled on 1974 aetial photography by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service and cooperating agencies. 


Coordinate grid ticks and land division corners, if shown, ate approximately positioned 
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This map 1s compiled on 1974 aerial photography by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soi! Conservation Service and cooperating agencies. 
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Ths map rs compiled on 1974 aerial photography by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Sort Conservation Service and cooperating agencies. 
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This map is compiled on 1974 aerial photography by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service and cooperating agencies. 
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This map is compiled on 1974 aerial photography by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service and cooperating agencies. 
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